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THE GOLDEN MASK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Stranger’s Secret,” “Man and. His Idol,” “* The Seventh 
Marriage,’ “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
——_o—_—__ 
CHAPTER L 
SUNSET. 
The glory in her eyes 
Shone back that other sun in the low skies: 
She shook more sunshine from her wavy hair, 
And seemed to be all light. Olivia. 

THE glory of a June sunset filled the long, irregular 
street of an English village. 

Glowing as with flame, the sky burned over it, @ 
gorgeous background for one tall spire, the ancient 
market-housé with its steep roof, and the straggling 
houses, some of a remote date, quaint and picturesque, 
but the greater number modern and hideous. . 

Brighter and yet brighter grew the sky, till every- 
thing had a halo of light about it, and even indiffe- 
rent objects grew pleasing. The window panes 
flamed like rubies, ‘I'he thatch of cottage roofs had 
the hue of gold. A roadside pond flashed like the 
sapphire. Even the faces of the aged lit up with the 
rosy glow,as with a momentary return of the perished 
loveliness of their youth. 

And when a fair young face came to a, window with 
a western aspect and looked forth, how beautiful that 
Was: 

Beautiful it must have been at any time and under 
all aspects; but nowy as it appeared among the folds 
of crimson curtain—hastily snatched aside by a white 
hand—and the sunshine caught it, and irradiated the 
golden hair, and gave the dainty features an alabaster 
purity, the effect was irresistible. 

Only for a moment.or two was the sweet face-visible. 

Then the other white hand, not engaged about the 
curtain, was raised and held across the brow, shading 
the eyes beneath into a tender blue; then a sigh 
wo the clinging lips, and the curtaiu fell into its 
place. 


——— 
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[SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. | 


The window with the western aspect, at which this 
vision of loveliness had appeared, was on the ground 
floor of a house, standing alone, at some distance from 
the upper end of the irregular street. It was the 
largest house thereabouts: it might algo claim the 
distinction of being the ugliest. f 

A great, square, red-brick building, with half its 
windows boarded up, and a pretentious stone porch, 
added long after the original design, and inconsistent 
with it in style, is not calculated to charm the eye. 
More especially when, as in this instance, it is drop- 
ping to pieces with dilapidations, and is half-smothered 
in a choked-up garden, now become a wilderness. 

Ugly, dismal, and forlorn, indeed, was the aspect of 
this the Great House of the village, taking refuge in 
its pride and ugliness behind a tangled unpruned 
hedge that had become a wall, hiding it from the 
road, but rendering visible the tops of some dozen 
ghostly poplars that stood sbout the house like sen- 
tinels, and moaned and creaked and shivered, alike 
under the breezes of June and the howling winds of 
December. 

The room with the western outlook was, with the 
exception of sleeping apartments, the only habitable 
one in the house. A spacious but dull room, with 
darkened ceiling and a heavy flock paper, once crim- 
son, but grown black with age. The glorious sun- 
light, finding its way in even. through the drawn 
window curtain, and giving the room a lurid aspect, 
found little to brighten up and reflect itself in. A 
huge bureau of dead mahogany, a dining-table that 
weuld have accommodated a dozengcovered with a 
frayed Turkish cloth, several. old portraits, black 
and seamed, in deep frames, and a wine-cooler like a 
sarcophagus, and as full of dust, constituted the prim- 
cipal features of the apartment, 

An arm chair of ponderous dimensions, with a high 
back, covered with Russian leather, and drawn up 
before the fireplace as in the depths of winter, ought 
to be added to the description. 

When the crimson window curtain, fell from the 
white hand that bad drawn it aside for an instant or 
so, a deep, querulous voice sounded in the room. 

“What is it, Vida?” it said.’ 








The voice was that of an old man, and it camo 
from behind the great chair. 

“ Nothing, father,” replied the fair being, whose 
exquisite form was outlined in rosy light as she 
turned from the window. 

* You are restless,” said the voice, reproachfully. 

“ Indeed, no; I——” 

“ Something has happened.” 

“ Only the sunset. See, how beautiful it is!” 

She retraced her steps, and once more lifting the 
heavy curtain, let a flood of light into the room. 

“Look, father, only look! How beautiful it is!” 

But there was no responsive enthusiasm in the 
heart of the man by the fireside. He did not stir. 
Only there came a bitter tone into bis voice as he said: 

“Let be, Vida, let be. What have I to do with 
beautiful things, or they with me? Beauty and 
youth go together. They’re sworn friends, and when 
I turned my back on one, I turned my back on both. 
Beauty—I hate it, as I hate whatever reminds me 
that I am old, and hideous, and miserable! The 
light tortures me: shut it out.” 

With a little sigh she obeyed him, as slie always 
did—this gentle, loving, patient child—making his 
will the law of her life, and humouring his caprices 
without a murmur. 

As soon as the gloom of the apartment was re- 
stored—and it wasall the more gloomy now, as the 
splendour of the evening began to depart—the old 
man reverted to the subject be had first broached. 

“'Tis in vain that you try to deceive me. The 
woman, Mildred, was here yesterday?” he said, half 
questioning and half in a reproachful tone. 

“Yes; I am employing her,’ was the meek an- 
swer. 

“ And yet you know whe employed her also, and 
to what purpose,” said the first speaker. 

The daughter trembled. 

“ He did it,” cried the old man, bitterly. ‘ He be- 
witched tle woman with hisstolen money and libertine 
ways, and made her fetch and carry, and scheme, 
ani play the go-between to serve his ends. But 
we'll have no more on't. Mark that, no more on’t, 
T say.” 
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“T have heard no word from Ambrose siuce he left 
us,” said Vida, plaintively. 

“Heard! 1 should hope not,” was the bitter 
auswer. “I have, though !” 

“ You, father?” 

“‘Yes—I,” was the answer. 

in.” 

The rosy glow that overspread face and neck at 
these words owed nothing to the paling sunset. 

“Ah! It is true, then ?” 

“ True!” 

“T mean——” 

Suddenly the chair revolved, jerked round by 
mervous, clutching hands, and presented to view 4 
white, wrinkled face, and a form stooping and 
decrepid. 

“You mean!” he cried, with a quick paroxysm ef 
anger, ‘‘ you mean that this forbidden correspondence 
is renewed—that you are apprised of his where- 
abouts—that you are the confidant of his plans, 
aad schemes, and villanies—that he has not yet 
abandoned the design of making you his victim, and 
that you still nurse a which will never be 

i Never, so long a8 I have breath to protest 
e@gainst it—never, never, never!” 

With an action full of womanly grace and tender- 
meses, Vida, as her father—using the feminine form of 
bis own name, David—had called her, leant forward, 
put her hands on his shoulder, and so sank slowly 
to his knee. 

“Be just to me, father!” she cried, in a plaintive 
tone. “I entreat you to be just to me, and—to 
him!” 

Theold man gave an impatient start. 

“T have obeyed you in all!” the kneeling girl went 
on. “Since that terrible night when you drove him 
from the house with curses, I have neither met him 
nor heard from himn——” 

“Nor supplied him with the means of feeding his 
ebameless profligacy ?” 

ao No.” 

“ And yet you know that he is returned ?” 

“Yes. Mildred White heard by chance that he had 
come back, and was in London, in desperate need, 
ill, and poor, and miserable, and she could not help 
coming to tell me of it.” 

“She had better have kept her tongue quiet!” 
the old man said, with increased exasperation. “ What 
is it to us that he is here?» What if he starves in the 


The 
thankless, ungrateful, wicked repro 


“He is in England 


Instinctively Vida covered her ears with her 
ds 


“I cannot bear these words!” she exclaimed. 

“Because you still love him !” 

There was no answer. 

“You talk tome of obedience!” cried the angry 
father, “and you know thet if I were in my grave, 


you would seek him out to-morrow. You would 
throw yourself away on him as surely as he would 
throw your fortune, if he could Jay hands on it, into 
the sea. You are infatuated! You are bewitched!” 

To this outburst Vida answered meekly : 

“Oh, father, you loved him once !” 

“To my sorrow—yeo!” 

“Youadopted him! You made him your own son, 
and made it the wish of your heart that I should love 
bim asa brother!” 

“ Well, well!” 

“I did. There was no need totry. Love for him 
came into my heart like the sunshine. I doated on 
bim—as yoe did.” 

“Doat! Yes, I doated! I loved the pretty, innocent 
boy as if he had been my own. But what matters? 
All this is past. Enough that 1 loved him while he 
was worthy of my love!” 

«“ And I—forgive me, father—I grow to love him 
too well to think whether he was worthy orunworthy. 
When all hearts were open to him he was dear to me; 
but how dear I never kaew until all turned their 
backs on bim, and frowned him down, and drove 
him from his home. It had been your wish that I 
ehould love him as a brother; it was my misfortune 
that I had grown to love him as a brother was never 

loved.” 

“Enough! enough!” cried the old man, wheeling 
his chair back towards the empty grate, before which 
he took up his position in summer as in-winter. ‘‘ This 
isa thing of the past. I have wiped him outof my 
memory. I have forbidden his name to be uttered 
in my presence. I have disclaimed him, washed my 
hands of him, and to me he is dead and buried. To 
you also, if you are adaughter of mine. Go, go; I 
despise myself that this mgrate should have had the 
power to ruffle my peace of mind as this bare ment##> 
of him has done.” 

With this angry outburst, theold man relapsed into 
silence. 

Vida retired to the window, and took a seat there, 
‘with downcast face, so in shadow that the tears 


seef, and remained there with placidly-crossed 
hands. 

The sun sank, the flaming splendour died out of the 
sky, the room grew darker and darker as the twilight 
deepened, and the evening closed in, and the intense 
silence which reigned in it was broken only y an 
occasional sound that escaped the lips of David Hyde 
—a sound between sigh and sob—and the rustle of 
Vida’s dress, as she slightly changed her position from 
side to side. 

It had grown quite dark, when the whole house was 
startled from ite tomb-like repose by the sharp, abrupt 
clang of a bell, followed by the creaking of the iron- 
gate of the wilderness of a garder as it grated harshly 


with a jerk, and looked out. . 
The stars were shining, and by their light she 


the house-door. 


CHAPTER IL 
COMING HOME. 


Better thou 
Hadst not been bern shan not to have pleased me better. , 
King Lear 


I fear the sullen lightning of his eye: 
His rage is stirred, he is dangero 
< - MS. Tragedy. 


heavens, Vida Hyde felt her heart cease to beat, and 
a cloud gather before her eyes. A moment of ‘be- 
wild unconsciousness  suceeéded, during ‘which 
the room swam round, and the floor seemed to sink 
beneath her feet. 

When she recovered, a light held by a terrified 
servant faintly illuminated the room, and revealed 
a sight which filled her with dismay. 

Her father staod erect beside the chair from which 
he had risen, his flaming and his face livid with 
anger. Before hima young and handsome stranger 
lounged in an‘easy attitude, with an independent 


and defiance gem him from head to foot. 

“ Who are 

with a futile at calmness. 

The other burst.intoa sneering laugh. 

‘“* Won't do, father,“he replied, in an off-hand way ; 
“ Qgever, but it won't do.” 

The old man seemed to writhe under the other's 


-“ Leave my house, sir!” he exclaimed, exasperated 
to the highest point. “Leave my house before——” 
“No, not before I have had the pleasure of a word 
or two with you! Not before—after!” 
David Hyde's fingers closed convulsively round the 
head of the stick with which he had assisted himself 
to rise. 
The stranger noticed the action, and the smile went 
from his lips. 
“No, no,” he said; pointing to the stick, “you'd 
better not; you struck me with that once—one blow 
—you remember it! and I don't think much, good 
came of it, either to you or to me.” 
The lips of the man addressed worked with anger, 
but he dared not speak. 
“ That blow,” the other went on, “ made me what 
Iam. Unjustly dealt, borne as meekly as the blood- 
horse receives the whip, it drove me from this house, 
drove me to maddening dissipation, drove me to run 
away to sea, drove me to mutiny, desertion, and to 
the desperation of poverty. Heaven help me! what 
did it not drive me to!” . 
“Tis false, Ambrose Copley!” shouted the en- 
raged man. “ Your own vices made you what you 
are.” 
“ As you will,” the other answered, bitterly. “I am 
not offended. I jo te. tow rr ome = cap 
it pains a man to be told he speaks y- ime 
was when I should Have felt it-like the cut of a 
whip. But I’ve outlived all that. I’m beyond the 
pleasure or the pain a word can give. Thanks to 
you, always and ever thanks te you.” 
“Scoundtel!” ‘hissed the other, stamping his feet 
in the impotence’of rage. 
Ambrose Copley flecked the end of a rank cigar, 
which he had been smoking, into the empty grate,and 
then answered : 
“Ts it nt to you to use these epithets?” he 
asked. “Do they relieve your mind or give you any 
satisfaction ?” Py 
“Yes!” 
“Then dou’t spare them. I have gone through so 
much language in my time that I am language-proof. 
Tam, indeed. Only as I have business with you, and 
it Necnees you better dismiss Hannah, and let 
us ? » » é 
The servant Hannab, a gaunt woman of sixty, all 
bone, made a movement as if to go. 





@parkling on her long silken eyelashes could not be 


Open. 
Vida started up, drew the window-gurtain back | it: 


saw that a man was striding up the flagstone-path to | 


Ar the sight of that apparition under the starlit |’ 


smile on his bold face, and a general air of audacity} 
sir?” David Hyde was demanding, : 


$< 
“T have nothing to say to this man,” he exciaia, 
“T order him to quit my house, and that instantly» 
“ And ‘he refuses to obey t order,” aid { 
renegade, coolly dropping into @ chair. 
“What! You defy me?” 
“Here at my own hearth ?” 
“Exactly. I have no scruples.” 
“Take care. If you oblige me to use forcg toex 
you, the consequences be on your own head.” 
younger man only snapped his fingers, 
“Talk of putting me out!” he said, Contemptuous| 
“You might as well talk of calling me out, yi, 
child's play all this is? I was a boy when you dro 
me door ; Tama man now. I thougt 
‘then; I laugh at it asa jo 
Won't frighten mo, and yon cay 
there I stay till I go of y 
terms.” 


man. -“T thought s 
It is ~ extort mone 

; to my mon 
first to-last: but 5 
myself and my chi 


“Back, reprobate! Back, miserable ingrate!” cris 
David Hyde.“ Your-presence pollates this pine 
ae sh is pure and good, and. you shall not appro 


The youth looked ly toward Vida to s 
whether she confirmed her father’s opinion of bin 
bat she hid her face in Ber hands, and gave hi » 
clue to her feelings. : 

“ Have done with this folly, father,” he cried, in 


Misfortune follows me lik: 
- Nothing Ido succeeds; nothing that 

for comes within my reach. I must live, and 
; “can't got the means of doing so elsewhere, I cou 


to 

4 A Tosolent !* 
“I think not. However, just as you like. Ouly 
who ought I to go to if not to you? You are my 


_ “No, no; I have cast you off. You are no longe 
bay Boman wione hw in the street.” 
top a minute,” younger man, with th 

utmost coolness, “let us see how this stands. | 
‘was your whim, caprice, heaven knows what, to take 
me when @ boy, and adopt me asyour son. You gave 
me the education of agentleman. You reared me in 
expensive habits, accustomed me to luxuries, and led 
me to believe that I was destined to share with you 

hter in the inheritance of your hoarded wealth.” 
z: mised nothing,” said the old man, petulantly. 
- Not directly. Not in words; butsince you reared 
me as a gentleman, what inference could I draw bu 
that you intended to give me the position of one?” 
“And if Idid? And if I did not? All that is 
forfeited.” 
“No 1 
“T picked you up, and I had a right to drop you.” 
“Not so! Such ties are not made and broken by 
caprice. I had no claim on you till yon gave me one. 
It was of your owa free will and pleasure that you 
raised me to the position of your own son ; but bav- 
ing done so—having taken the one fatal step—~youia- 
curred an obligation from which nothing can or shall 
release you. You sought me, I did not seek you; it 
was your act, not mine; you made me your protey’, 
I decline ta become your victim.” 
The lips of David Hyde quivered as he replied: 
“Fine words! Fine words! What if I warm 4 
snake in my bosdm and the reptile stings mo? 
pm I still cherish it? May I not cast it out at my 

loor 2?” 

“ Possibly,” replied the younger mau, with a sneer. 
“T don’t know what may be the etiquette as to snakes. 
Besides, we had better mot get into poetry. Iam not 
good at it, and this is a simple question of fact. | 
deny your right to throw me off and discard me—— 

“And I answer ry 3 your conduct justified my 
harshest measures. I Gid rear you as a gentlentan, 
and how did you profit by it? In place of the man 
I would have made you, I found the graceless roys- 
terer, the besotted vagabond.” ’ 
The face’of Ambrose Copley flushed crimson. 
“Since weare tobandy words,” he retorted, fiercely, 
“T must speak. . You a sense of wrong 
—sohavel. Youcall me and believe me 
vicious. Where is my it and what the proof 
of my vice? You took me a boy in humble life, bat 





But ber master fiercely bade her stay. 
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ile 
that won your heart. Yon sent me—wild and 
posed as @ young colt—to a school that was like 
prisoD. I profited little, and why? Because their 
‘hole sim and end was to break my spirit—my stub- 


called it—and it would not be | kn 


o& a among the boys—stronger and 

pve agile and dexterous than any one of my pale- 
companions, I ‘could throw the ball yards be- 

the biggest of them, and leap the bar ata height 

jst made them shudder, But I couldn't learn. 

yo’ in me—I hadn’t the brain for it; and while the 

pis gloried in me, the masters, one and all, led me a 
's life.” 

Mr da sob escape the lips of the listeniag Vida, as 

ide still hid her face behind her hands ? 

Ambrose thought so, and went quickly on: 

v] escaped from it at last. I came home. I entered 
ge bouse stronger, more high-spirited, more buoyant, 
(ying, and restless under control than ever. I felt 
ikea prisoner escaped from gaol, and what did I find ? 
(nly that I had exchanged one prison for another, 
’ pected to conform to the 


youd 


grenteen Was expected to accept the life of a man of 
grenty, and to be thankful for it. Innocent amuse- 
pet was called frivolity; fun was christened sin ; 
te boiling over of the boy’s animal spirits was 

ished as ingrained wickedness. To be dull was 
pbegood; but the highest virtue was an aptitude 
jp and an assiduity in money-making. v 
rixt cares ® boy-for-money? Avarice is the vice 
if age, and it was my nature to be free and generous 
wthe wind. Was it strange, then, that I should feel 
tecollar gall and be intolerable? For Vida’s sake 
Ibore with it. For her sake I forced down my strong 
gits and boyish inclinations. But I could only do it 
foratime. Then the current grew toostrong for me; it 
mercame all restraint, it carried me away with it. I 
fund the means to gain stolen hours of liberty, fell 
in vith companions of my own age and temperament, 
mew more and more reckless, till all was discovered, 
ail found myself denounced and driven forth as a 
noster of ingratitude and iniquity.” 

“And rightly so,” interposed the angry man, who 
ad listened with growing impatience. 
“Not so,” replied the excited youth, ‘The in- 
ints of my nature were as innocent as they were 
yaerous. 1 had no'vice in me, only spirit: Guided 
iy a wise and-kindly hand, I should have grown 
ya member of which society might have been 
poud; but warped, coerced, tortured into a course 
feign to me, and held under a control as merciless 
uit was vicious, there was no chance for me 
tot that that should happen which did happen— 
wer-restraint resulted in violent reaction.” You 
wuld have your son @ miser and a saint—you've 
mie him « spendthrift and a jibertine.” 

“Whatever I made him or he made himself,” 
mplied the exasperated old man, “I’ve done with 
bim.” 


“You think so?” 

“Iknow it. You will leave my house, and enter it 
igain at your peril.” 

“Before Igo, I must have money. I waut it des- 
prtely, and I must and will have it,” said Ambrose, 
imly. 


“Not from me,” was the equally firm response. _ 

“Why, to whom but you should I come? You 
nined me, and you must bear the consequences of 
jour own act.” 

“Never!” shrieked David Hyde, growing apoplectic 
vith fury. “ I have but one answer to your insolence, 
 yourshameles# audacity—Go! I order you to quit 
Ly presence.” 

“And I refuse to obey.” 1 . 
= will have you thrust from my house with vio- 

ce,” 

“And I will return with half the village—all 
iiends, all boon companions of the old, the old time—to 
bree an entrance again. I have come home—home! 
p Yon understand?—and I have a mind to stay 
ete 2” 

“Then, by all that’s sacred!” shouted the exaspe- 
nted and overwrought David Hyde, “I will de- 
lat your purpose! Here you shall not remain. 
lere——? " 

“4 voice failed, and his hands shook as with 
psy, 

“Here———" he faintly articulated again; then 
topped into the chair from which he had first 
Tisen. 


Vida, the terrified Vida, rushed forward with a 
Suppressed. scream of horrer, and threw her arms 
tbout her father’s neck. 

One glance at his face sufficed; then she turned 
het head toward Ambrose Copley, who had risen, 
‘ud who beheld, with a tra of admiration, 
the flushed face and beautiful features presented to 
"8 gaze, 


“Leave us, Ambrose! or my father’s sake, pray 


™ 

He heard her as a man whose charmed ears drink 
in delicious music, the purport of which he does not 
ow. 

And so listening, he stood immoveable. 

“Ah! cruel!” cried the unhappy girl, in a re- 
proachful tone. ‘Once my tears would have moved 


you. 

“Bat, Vida——” 

“Ah! uo words—no words; but go. For my sake, 
Ambrose—mine—mine !” 

“ For your sake, be it?” he responded, in a marked 
tone. “I will quit this house, but not for long. 
have sworn that he who has made me what I am, 
Shall support me as I am. Good-by, Vida, but not 
for long. Be sure that it is not for long.” 

He caught up the hat which had fallen at his feet : 
and darting an angry glance at the old man crouching 
in his chair, disappeared from the room. 

The gaunt Hannah, who had been a placid witness 
of this scene, set the candlestick she held upon a 
table and went also. 

So father and daughter were left alone once more 
in the gloomy chamber—the—father, staring with 
fixed eyes at the door by which the unwelcome 
visitor had departed, and Vida bending over him, 
tearful and alarmed. The effect of the scene through 
which he had just passed on David Hyde was, indeed, 
alarming. He seemed for a time on the verge of 
apoplexy. But after awhile the symptoms changed 
for the better, and in answer to his child’s expression 
of sympathy, he was able to assure her that the 
danger was past. 

An hour of calm succeeded, but it was a constrained 
and unnatural calm so far as David Hyde was con- 
cerned. He was during that time forming a plan 
and coming to. a decision, and Vida was startled out 
of the tearful melancholy in which she could not 
refrain from indulging, by an abrupt announcement 
of the result. 

“TI must go to Silverthorpe to-night, Vida,” he 
said, standing up. 

“ Father !” she ejaculated, in astonishment. 

“TI must; ‘tis imperative.” 

“ But to-morrow—will not that do ?” 

“No.” 

“Tis so late, and the road. so lonely. Try, try if to- 
morrow will not do?” 

“TI tell you it will not. Why, with this ruffian 
prowling about with heaven knows what intent, I 
may not be alive to-morrow.” 

“Oh, father, you do not think Ambrose cap- 
able——” 

“Capable!” he interposed, with angry bitterness. 


“IT think that he would not stop short at anything: 


he would. rob me—murder me, if it eame to that. 
Order Abner to have the old nag out in ten minutes. 
I will ride over.” 

Knowing the futility of opposing her father’s 
wishes, the fair Vida’ quitted the apartment to give 
the order and make arrangements for his departure. 
As she did so, she saw him go to the old bureau, from 
a drawer in which he took a paper and put it into 
an inner pocket in the breast of his coat. 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE CRY LN THE NIGHT. 


I heard 
The shrill-edged shriek divide the shuddering night. 


Villany somewhere! Whose? Tennyson. 


Tne stars of midnight shone over the quaint little 
town of Silverthorpe, and were reflected in the turbid 
little river that flowed through its midst. 

It was so quiet that the river's flowing was audible, 
and the mechanical steps of the policemen as they 
went their rounds startled light sleepers out of their 
dreams. In street after street not a light at a window 
was to be seen: theinmates of almost every house had 
retired to rest, and even the houseless had slunk into 
holes and corners and disappeared from sight. 

A strong light which burned in the window of one 
house would therefore have attracted marked attention 
but for the fact that this house was situated in a lane, 
in the oldest part of the town, so narrow that the 
windows in the upper storeys, on the opposite sides, 
almost met, and little could be seen of them from 
below. 

The house in question was both old and_ old- 
fashioned; it had been a mansion of some import- 
ance in by-gone times, but was now occupied, like 
those adjoining it, by persons of limited means, who 
were com to sacrifice comfort to economy. 

This was sufficiently apparent fromthe appearance 
of the room in which the light burned. 

It was a drawing-room dingy in its appointments, 
and with unmistakeable signs of the hard struggle of 
poverty with respectability in everything that met 





the eye. The carpet was worn to its threads, much 





of the furniture was clumsy and old-fashioned, and 
it had been rendered barely sufficient by the ad- 
dition of several new articles, all of a cheap and 
common description. 

Two persons occupied this room: 

At a table on which stood a saaded lamp, sat a man 
in the prime of life, with a handsome, aristocratic 
face, and the unmistakeable air and manner of a born 
gentleman. The face was too pallid for perfect 
health—it was moreover worn and haggard—tho 
black hair curling over 9 superb forehead, was in 
disorder, and he was dressed with the utmost care- 
Tessness. His occupation was writing, and he had 
already covered many sheets of large blue-tinted 
paper, which were scattered in disorder on the floor 
about him. 

As he wrote, the movements of his pen were occa- 
sionally watched by the drowsy eyes of a woman, who, 
lying back in a chintz-covered easy-chair, at no great 
distance from the table, was engaged in a hard 
struggle not to fall asleep over a half-netted silk purse, 
which, with the needles, lay in her lap. 

She was a pretty woman—a very pretty woman— 
but like her companion, had a suffering, wasted look. 
Her shining brown hair, put smoothly back so as to 
reveal the ears, gave effect toa perfectly oval face, 
with delicate features, but with @ mouth and chin in- 
dicating a determination and strength of will which at 
the first glance would hardly have been suspected. 

There are some women whose dress seems to form 
part of their character, and it was so in this instance. 
A black silk. skirt and a black velvet jacket are or- 
dinary articles of female attire ; but the combination 
was in this instance singularly elegant, and there was 
@ grace about the jacket, with its bugle trimming 
shining in the light, which seemed to identify it with 
the style of the wearer's beauty, and to produce tho 
feeling that she could not be half so beautiful in 
anything else. A slight, black-lace shawl thrown 
over the back of the head, and held together by the 
little snow-white hand, from which the half-netted 
purse had dropped, completed the charm. 

After a long silence, during which the pen had 
worked on incessantly, and the watching eyes had 
fairly closed, the writer threw down his pen and 
leatied back in his chair, utterly exhausted. i 

“No more to-night,” he exclaimed, “not another 
line. Why, Hilda! Fairly tired, my pet?” 

‘“‘T—TI was asleep, Fabian!” cried the lady, rubbing 
her eyelids and looking about her incredulously. 

“Ay, and no wonder,” was the answer. “It's 
weary, weary work. It must be done. But oh! how 
T hate it. HowI detest it; the monotony of it will 
drive me mad!” 

He started up, and pushing the table from him, 
began to, pace the room. 

“Dear, dear Fabian!” cried the lady, rising also, 
and speaking in a deeply commiserating tone. 

“Hang it! no, don’t pity me,” returned the wearied 
man; “I don’t know what I’m saying. I’m a fool to 
quarrel with my bread. Others work as hard, harder 
than I do, and make no trouble of it; but I—I wasn’t 
born to this lig. I had notraining forit. It galls 
me—it degrades me!” 

“ Because you are too clever for it—oh! so much 
too clever for it,” cried the wife, for such was the 
relation in which she stood to the speaker. 

“*Tisn’t that,” he replied, in a vexed tone, pleased 
with the flattering suggestion, nevertheless; “but I 
ama gentleman born and bred, and how can I take 
kindly to this dog’s work? But there, there, I’ll com- 
plain no further. It pains you and makes you un- 
happy. I’m a brute to let a word of this pass my 
lips, and yet if. I didn’t, I do truly believe that I 
should go mad. I do so hate work, and poverty, and 
debt, and all the horrors we have around us. I doso 
hate and detest everything, except my darling, always 
except you.” 

She had gone to his side, and he put his arm round 
her waist as he spoke, and thus while he pressed her 
to his heart, they paced the room together. 

“It will be only for a time, darling,” said the foud 
wife; “your talent must make way.” 

“Talent!” he cried, with scorn, “What chance 
has talent unaided inthis country? It is money, con- 
nection, interest, that raise men to a position. For 
the want of a few paltry hundreds, I, who might 
have led the bar as a barrister, am forced to toil like a 
copying-clerk, I, with my ambition, with an in- 
satiable thirst for wealth and splendour born in me 
and forming part of my very being!” 

He raised his head as he spoke, with a proud, de- 
fiant action, and his eyes blazed with the intensity of 
the momentary feeling. 

The gentle woman at his side turned away her face 
aud sighed. 

The action, simple as it was, senta pang to hig 
heart. 

“T make you unhappy, Hilda,” he said, ina tone of 
self-reproach. 

“No, eh, no! 


It is not that; but—but—- Oh! 
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Fabian! it is through me that you work so hard and 
are so poor.” 

The manly arm tightened with a re-assuring clasp 
round her waist. 

“T am content,” he said. 
more.” 

“You are all goodness,” replied the wife; “but I 
can never cease to torment myself with reproaches 
Heaven knows I love you and am happy; but I ought 
never to have been your wife. How gould I ever 
hope to fill the place of the great court beauty who 
should have borne your name? Iknew how you 
loved her. I knew how terrible the blow was when 
she threw your poverty in your teeth as the pretext 
for casting you off. I saw, too, or thought I saw, 
that the sympathy of a loving heart could alone save 
you in that dark hour. But I was wrong. I should 
have given you all my love, but left you free. I 
should have consoled and tended you, and beén con- 
tent. My duty was self-sacrifice, not the gratification 
of my own heart. Oh! forgive, forgive me, Fabian ; 
I cannot forgive myself!” 

Fabian listened with suppressed anguish. 

It was not the first time by many that he had 
heard such words from the lips of kis wife, or had 
felt called on to console her with re-assuring terms. 
But now, as always on such occasions, his heart failed 
him. 

The chanceallusion to the woman who might have 
been his wife—the beautiful aristocrat who had intoxi- 
cated his boyish heart, aud still held him under the 
spell of her enchantment—rendered him dumb. 

“Towe all my happiness to you, darling,” he con- 
trived to whisper; “tand as for Lady Edith; why 
should I think of ber with any but a feeling of bitter 
resentment? I was never more to her than a toy. 
She played with my love till she wearied of it, and 
then threw me aside without a pang. Should I love 
her, or should I hate her ?” 

“You should forgive her, Fabian; but let us 
mention her name no more. She was unworthy of 

Fou.” 
; He did not answer. 

“ A haughty woman, With a wicked heart—a cruel, 
wicked heart.” 

Fabian’s cheek crimsoned, 

“ Perhaps we wrong her,” he said, petulantly. “‘ She 
moves in a high circle, in which they do not regard 
these matters quite from our point of view. And her 
great beauty gave her some warrant for caprice. 
Besides, she was so flattered and adored that it is no 
wonder if her brain grew dizzy with the homage she 
received. 

“Her brain—yes. But her heart?” 

“Might have been true as steel. Impossible to 
say of one moving in her high sphere. The daughters 
of great families are little more than slaves to routine 
and family interests. They dare not act as they 
would. Considerations of family and position clog 
and hamper them at every turn. They are like 
Princesses of the Blood Royal, and what havo they 
to do with hearts?” 

The wife gazed into her husband's eyes with dis- 
may. 

“ Why, Fabian, you never spoke like this b@fore!” 
she said. 

“Perhaps not; but——” 

“ You didn’t speak or think like it that terrible night 
when I found you stretched on the floor, moaning and 
writhing in your agony. You had no pity then. You 
made no excuses for the blow by which she had 
crushed you, but raved and railed at her as a cruel, 
‘ruel fiend, a sinner, who had lured you on to your 
destruction, a heartless, wicked woman. Those were 
your thoughts then.” 

“ Because my passion blinded my reason.” 

The wife shook her head incredulously. 

“T have had time to think since then,” he went on, 
“and the more I have thought, the more learned I 
have grown. How dared I, the son of a ruined 
family, to measure her conduct by my low standard? 
I am grown wiser now. I see rank and wealth ina 
new light. It is the privilege of the great to despise 
the laws that govern meaner creatures. They have 
their own code of right and wrong. They act accord- 
ing to the necessity of their position, not ours. Happy, 
happy beings, I look up to them with boundless ai- 
miration! Oh, tobe rich! Oh, to be great, powerful, 
indevendent of the poor, sdrdid, carping, miserable 
world! Will it ever be my lot? Shall I ever move 
in the charmed circle that blinds me with its 
splendour ?” 

His eyes glowed, his face was radiant, he threw 
up his arms in the fervour of this apostrophe, and 
suffered the trembling woman who listened to shrink 
from his side unnoticed. 

“Fabian, you frighten me,” she cried. 

He did not hear her. 

“I will rise at any cost,” he shouted. “I care not 
how desperate the expedient. | will, I must do it.” 

\cacs che wile interposed. ’ 


“T will never grumble 





“Fabian, Fabian!” she cried, “you have never 
talked like this before. What has happened to put 
these thoughts into your head? If we have been 
poor, we have been happy.” 

“Happy!” he retorted bitterly, “oh, yes, happy 
egough, sofar. If there’s happiness in two hungry 
mortals starving one against the other, we’ve been 
happy. If todieina hole, with the satisfaction of 
dying together, is happiness, we're likely to have 
enough of it. But no! From to-night my plans 
change. I will gratify my ambition, in spite of fate!” 

He stopped abruptly. 

With the fierce words that escaped his lips there 
mingled another sound, which caused husband and 
wife to start and to gaze at each other with looks of 
terror and consternation. 

A shrill, long-protracted shriek rang through the 
silent night. Then the words were distinctly au- 
dible: 

“Murder! Help!” 

They rose from the street below. 

The listeners went to the window instinctively, 
and, throwing it open, looked out. The intensity of 
the darkness rendered it impossible for them to 
observe what was passing ; but they heard a retreat- 
ing footstep, and then a piteous groan. . 

“Some one is in pain,” cried the sympathizing wo- 
man. 

“T will go down,” replied Fabian. 

And igniting a taper by the lamp on the table, he 
quitted the room. 

For some seconds the woman listened. She heard 
a chain rattleand a boltundrawn. Next the creaking 
of a door caught her ear. 

Then a sudden impulse induced her to quit her lis- 
tening position. 

“ Fabian has never beenas he has been to-night,” 
she murmured. ‘“ What has caused it? Whatshould 
do it, but theinfluence of that cruel woman re- 
awakening in his heart? But how? Let me think, 
let me think. This morning I surprised him as he 
was thrusting something hastily into his desk. He 
blushed and looked confused. She cannot surely have 
written to him? She would not dare to do so? And 
yet, what is there she would not dare?” 

Impelled by an irresistible impulse, she approached 
the desk upon the table and opened it. 

The lid had been hastily shut down—so hastily 
thatthere had not been time to close the secret drawer 
of the desk. That therefore remained open and ex- 
posed tojthe wife's view a packet of letters and a 
portrait of a beautiful, but haughty and scornful 


woman. 

Shocked at the discovery, the injured wife seized the 
portrait and would have thrust it into her bosom; 
but in the very act her strength failed her, and she 
sank back into the chair before the desk, completely 
overcome. 

She did not hear the sound of tottering footsteps 
in the room below. 

Nor the voice of her husband as he cried up the 
stairs, in a cautious voice: 

“Hilda! There has been murder, Hilda!” 

(To be continued.) 


Native Oystrers.—During the last thirty years the 
price of native oysters (Whitstable) has more than 
quadrupled, if we accept the present value of the 
desiderated bivalve as a criterion. In 1825-6 the 
average price per bushel was 19s.; from that year till 
1840-41, with trifling variations, the value consist- 
ently rose to £2 2s. the bushel. Only three times 
has it fallen to so low an average since. In the next 
four years oysters were very dear. In 1842-3 the 
price rose to £2 10s., the next year to £2 18s., and in 
1844-5 to £3. They fell to £2 18s. in the succeeding 
season. These were the highest prices until very 
recently. From 1857 till the season 1861-2 the 
bushel was steadily quoted at £2 2s. In the suc- 
ceeding year the value was £2 8s.; in the next sea- 
son it rose to £8 8s.; and during 1864-5 it has been 
£4 to £4 10s. 

Lovers AND HusBAyps.—Huasbands, I am talking 
to you. Why don’t you pay the same little attentions 
to your wives after marriage as before? When you 
are “courtin’,” the dear little creature is an object of 
constant solicitude on your part. She must take care 
of her feet on a damp evening. You softly whisper 
in her ear that she must take care of her health for 
your sake. What charming disinterestedness! for 
your sake, not for hers. Then you very tenderly 
wrap her shaw! about her, and keep your arm there 
to prevent the little witeh from taking cold. Always 
on the alert, very thoughtful are these lovers for 
their intended comfort; their memories are very re- 
tentive. But, husbands, can you inform me why 
it is that you loose your memories; soon after 
marriage? Why is it that many of you (I will not 
say all) neglect to pay these little attentions to your 
wives that are so esgential to a woman's happiness? 


Is it because she is less dear to you thanof yore? Do 
you weary of her who left home, paige brothers and 
sisters, for your sake—giving her happiness to 4 
stranger's keeping 2, Do be weary of her you pro- 

to love and cherish till death parts you? [, 
this the return you make for. all she gave you? 
Those many Kittle nameless attentions that make 
courtship so delightful, ought not to be discontinued 
after marriage. They are justas acceptable then as” 
ever ; and let me whisper in your ears, oh, husbands, 
they are the dream of woman's life—the flowers of 
her existence; flowers whose fragrance never palls on 
the senses. If you want your wife to study your 
comfort and tastes, show that you appreciate her 
efforts to please you, by praising her. It goes 
great way with us women. Avoid finding fanit on 
every occasion. Many clouds have risen in the 
domestic sky, occasioned by fault-finding. Lovers, 
do not bestow all your attentions on your sweethearts, 
but reserve a few for your wives. 





SWEET FLOWERS: 


Ir is because flowers are such lovely emblems of in_ 
nocence, so like the merry face of childhood, that they 
have a large place in our best affectiqns. 

They ever remind us of our days of boyhood and 
buoyancy, when Nature, our fond mother, sat upon 
the hills, clapping her hands with joy, and giving us 
all the earth, with the landscape and rocks, and hills, 
and forest, for our school and playground; when the 
young soul was just fresh from its home in heaven, 
atid not yet corrupted and defiled by a cold, callous 
and calculating world; when quiet nooks enclosed us 
with their greenness, and we found companions in 
the wild bee, and the morning breezes, and in every- 
thing which wore the impress of beauty, whether 
animate or inanimate; when all things were clothed 
with beauty, and were worsbipped with a veneration 
beyond utterance; when each leaf and flower was a 
palace of sweet sights and scents, and the bending 
boughs were woven into fairy bowers of enchant- 
ment, and touched us with heaven’s own glorious 
sunshine; when we picked up lessons of love and de- 
light by river sides, by brooks, and hawthorn paths, 
in quiet glens and in green fields, and inhaled from 
every passing breeze health, intelligence, and joy; 
when all things grew and expanded iuto broad and 
living hope, calm, lovely, promising and serene as a 
bright vision by a sick man’s bed. 

And then, too, the holy memories which they 
embalm in their folded buds and endewed chalices— 
memories fraught with sorrow, but not less welcome 
to our hearts, 

Tender recollections, perchance, of parents now 
sleeping in green repose in the ivied churchyard, 
though far divided from us by a gulf of worldly 
cares and sordid interests, no longer controlling our 
actions with a judicious watchfulness and care, no 
longer checking us, as we are about to pluck the 
fatal weeds of folly, and to inhale the breath of the 
sinful blossoms which pleasure scatters in our path 
— beautiful and fragrant, but fraught with the bane 
of misery—luring us to tarry in voluptuous bowers, 
and steep our souls in sensual delights, where re- 
pentance and self-reproach, for precious time thus 
squandered and irrevocably lost, come upon us as a 
reward, and give, in return for excess of light, a mad- 
dening despair and blindness, 


Ir is said that the mervage of the Princess Dagmar _ 


with the Cwsarewitch will take place at Moscow 
during next summer, and that the Prince and Princess 
of Wales will be present on that occasion. The 
Princess Dagmar naturally changes her religion again, 
and for the third time. 

Intsh _Prosrects.—A letter from Dublin, written 
recently, says:—“Ireland enters the year 1866 in 
better circumstances and with brighter prospects than 
she has experienced for many years, There is @ 
steady improvement in the condition of the farmers, 
who receive good prices for their produce and are 
enabled for the most part to meet their engagements 
with punctuality. There has been during the past 
year a considerable diminution in the number of small 
farmers, and the land is gradually passivg into the 
hands of men who have the means of making it pro- 
ductive. There is no cry of distress from any part of 
the country. 

Satt Mrxes.—The salt mines of Cracow were dis- 
covered in 1251. The length of the mines from east 
to west is above 6,000 feet; the breadth from north 
to south above 2,000; and they are 800 feet in depth. 
When a stranger wishes to visit these mines, he is 
habited in a suit of miner’s clothes, and let down by 
machinery a perpendicular descent of 600 feet. The 
place is very dark; and the miner, who descends as 2 
guide, strikes a light, and conducts the stranger for- 





through geveral gloomy winding passages, at 
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tbe end of which they descend by ladders 200 feet 
jower into @ large cavern. Through this cavern they 
enter upon @n open plain, peopled by the miners and 
their families, together with their horses, dogs, and 
other domestic animals. Nothing can exceed the 
prilliancy of this place, illuminated by thousands of 
lamps, reflecting their light upon the beautiful and 
transparent surface of the salt in every varied colour. 


WON AND LOST. 


1 wxew perfectly well, when I paid my court to 
Pidred May, that I was not worthy of her. I had no 
encouragement, either, and should have been surprised 
if] bad received any. 

I wanted to win her, ef course ; I longed and prayed 
to do so, but I did not expect that either. I only 
joved her so that J was miserable out of her sight, and 
followed her about and laid my humble homage at her 
feet not less hopelessly than abjectly. . 

And this was not merely a lover’s bumility. Few 
men, With @ proper appreciation of a pure and true 
woman, Will feel themselves quite Worthy to approach 
her, but there-was even more than this feeling with 


me. 

I] knew that she was far above me in every way— 
in intellect as in morals, in worth as in wealth, in 
character asin person. Iknewit; Ifeltit. I ground 
ny teeth with senseless rage when'l thought of it. But 
the fact was there. 

And so was that cther fact that I loved her so that 
she was the one woman in the worldto me. She was 
ny life, my sun. When she was absent I suffered a 
total eclipse, and lived in thick darkness. 

It had not always. been so. We—our families, I 
wean—were neighbours in town, and our country 
places on the Thames joined. 

As Eldred advanced in age, she developed the 
noblest qualities of heart, and mind, and person; she 
became @ splendid woman. 

In the world, but not of it; filling the highest station 
with gentle unconsciousness; the fashion, but not a 
fashionable woman ; copied, and noticed, and quoted, 
yet shrinking modestly from all prominence ; gratify- 
ing her friends by the display of many graceful 
talents, yet never obtruding them upon the public ; 
charitable, yet in a manner so quiet that she seemed 
ever to bear in mind the Scriptural injunction of 
secresy. A woman who lived for others, for her home 
and friends, and the suffering, and turned from the 
world’s adulation as if she already knew its hollow- 
ness, though she had seen but its fair and glittering 
exterior, and no disappointment had ever chilled her’ 
gentle and trusting heart; to me she seemed some- 
thing so far apart from her kind that I hardly dared 
approach her. 

Inever felt so deeply my own insignificance, the 
narrowness of my aims, the poverty of my heart and 
nind, as when I was near her. 

In vain I told myself that I ought to be more 
worthy of her, that there were within me untried 
powers which should not lie dormant; that it was 
inmy power more nearly to approach her, if I would 
but put forth my own capabilities. 

But I was weak and vain. Too readily I yielded 
to the allurements of the world, and joined my com- 
panions in revel, when I should rather have employed 
ny time in making myself worthy of Eldred. 

The intimacy of our families brought me often in 
contact with Eldred May. Whey with her I felt 
myself more worthy of her. 

It was ever my wont to assume the tone of the 
society I frequented. Removed from her influence, I 
became the creature of my association ; within it I 
grew more like herself. 

And so it was that, remembering, as I did, no doubt, 
our early associations and the friendship of our youth, 
and seeing only that which was best in me and most 
akin to herself, Eldred loved me with all the freshness 
of her untried, girlish heart, and all the depth and 
intensity of her stropg and powerful womanly 
nature. 

It was long before I knew this, and long I tested 
both her patience and her love by my wayward con- 
duct and fitful attentions. Accident at last accom- 
plished for me what my own will might never have 
brought about. 

In a time of deep trouble and despair, when the 
black wings of the death angel enfolded her home, 
and there was a hush of dire expectation in the stately 
rooms where, till then, I had only seen her still and 
self-possessed: a word, a glauce of appeal, an intangible 
something, which I could uot define, sent the con- 
viction rushing to my heart that I was beloved, sought, 
trusted by her who was the star, the sun of my exist- 
ence. 

In my joy—so overwhelming, so maddening that I 
almost forgot that she was suffering—I was selfish ; 
= though I loved her, yet I thought first of my- 
Sell, 





Then, for I was afraid of her, and dare not speak 
the words that rose to my lips, I-uttered only those 
commonplace words of consolation that fall so chillingly 
upon the ears of the suffering. 

I knew that I pained her, but I was powerless to 
preventit. I was unable then to say that I loved her, 
and I could say nothing else without losing that 
self-control that alone enabled me to hide my secret 


Joy: 

But after a few days, when the pangs of expectation 
had merged in the anguish of certainty, and Eldred 
was overwhelmed by the knowledge that she was 
motherless, I knew that my opportunity had come. 

The intimacy of our families forbade that my visit 
should be considered an intrusion, and she received 
me in the seclusion of the little room where she and 
her mother had been wont to spend their mornings. 
A woman naturally seeks censolation from the best 
beloved in grief. Even his presence is comfort to her, 
and so, doubtless, Eldred May felt mine. 

Unreproved, I drew her to my side, and folding my 
arms around her, laid her head upon my breast. I 
whispered words of love in her ear, fand had my 
answer as she clung to me even closer, and wept 
out her joy and sorrow upon my heart. 

She had lost her friend, her counsellor, and her 
pride, but she accepted me in the placeof the lost, and 
bestowing a wifely love, transferred to me something 
of a daughter’s reverence. 

Women clothe their lovers in ideal virtues, which 
exist only in their own imaginations, or in the pure 
conception of the capabilities of the noblest masculine 
nature. 

Knowing how poor was my nature in comparison 
with hers, she seemed, in loving me, at times almost 
lowered to my standard. Her very contact with me, 
I sometimes thought, must deprave her, and then some 
glimpses I caught of the innermost recesses of her 
nature, made me too well aware of my mistake. 

Far as she was above me, she had placed me by her 
side, adorned in all the ideal graces her imagination 
painted and her heart worshipped. 

Heaven knows I did strive for a time steadily to 
deserve ber. Then I wearied of the unnatural strain. 
I detested the falseness of my life. My efforts be- 
came fitful, prompted alone by the stings of my con- 
science. 

Vainly seeking an excuse for my more frequent 
lapses, I argued that Eldred had loved ine as I was. 
She had not required, but only believed me to be 
better than my real self; that girls knew nothing of 
men’s life; and it was unreasonable for them to build 
up an ideal, expecting men to conform to it. 

And so gradually I returned to the haunts I had 
forsaken, and the habits I had abandoned in the early 
days of my happiness. 

Much as I loved Eldred, I should have learned that 
unworthy as I was of her, her love was not sufficient 
for me. But I did not; and I allowed her also to be 
deceived. And yet I loved her, and even now Iam 
incapable of comprehending the infatuation that made 
me cling to my vices at the risk of placing between 
myself and her a barrier so insurmountable. 

During the long period of mourning that followed 
the death of her mother, Eldred observed the strictest 
seclusion, a course dictated far more by her feelings 
than by custom. 

It was this, I think, that wearied me. I was fond 
of gaicty and the excitements of fashionable life. I 
loved Eldred, but the evening seemed long and dull 
spent by her side in the familiar parlour, when I gave 
up for it a brilliant party, or a wine supper with my 
cronies at the club. 

Those who believe that love is always an absorbing 
passion will hardly credit this, but I was not one to 
give all even to the best beloved. 

I like gaiety, amusement, excitement, and Eldred 
was grave, though cheerful, and full of the quiet and 
repose of a profound nature. The sparkling foam of 
society had no charms for her. She liked to search 
beneath the surface for the more solid attractions of 
taste and intellect. In this we differed widely, and 
time seemed only to increase the distance. 

At last she could no longer be blind to the fact that 
I found constant attendance upon her wearisome. She 
was not one to complain, but I read something of her 
angvish in the paleness of her cheeks. No words 
were exchanged between us, and none were needed. 
I saw that she had begun to read me aright, and the 
fear of losing her prompted me to new exertions. 

But her suspicions once aroused were not easily 
hushed to their former repose. She made no new de- 
mands upon me, but she continually sought how she 
should make those changes in her own conduct by 
which she might be more conformed to my wishes. 

She re-entered society, and appeared often with me 
in public; she consulted me about her toilet, and 
the guests she should invite to the house of which she 

was now mistress, 

I was foolish enough to be elated by these conces- 
sions, and to enjoy a sort of triumph in them. It is 


almost incredible, but in this readiness to meet my 
wishes I found new means of torture for her. 

I laughed at the elegant simplicity of her taste in 
dress, and recommended inharmonious tints, and bizarre 
arrangements; and when, shocked and mortified, she 
would gently insist on some modifications, I would 
taunt her with her unwillingness to please me, and 
the lack of affection it argued. So when I introduced 
to her people whom she could not but disapprove, L 
made it a test of her regard for me that she should 
make my frienés—heaven save the mark !—cordially 
welcome, 

I cannot explain to myself, more than to another, 
the state of mind in which I then lived. I was besotted 
by vanity and recklessness, I think, and anxious only 
to find in her, or to create in her, some error in taste or 
judgment by which I might measure and palliate my 
own shortcomings. 

Eldred’s love was measured by the power and inten- 
sity of her nature, but the very strength of her judg- 
ment and clearness of her intellect gave hera possibility 
of control in proportion to even her most powerful 
feelings. She had pride and firmness, andjprinciples 
as immutable as their foundation—truth. 

My weak nature could not long prevail in a strife 
against hers, even with her love, an enemy in her 
camp, insidiously aiding me, Isaw the struggle going 
on, but I did not then appreciate it, and besides, I 
had seen her love for me win so many victories in 
minor matters that I thought it must in all. 

Thus, when her decision came, and was announced, 
it stunned me like the fall of an avalanche. That she 
whom I so loved, and who so loved me, should cast me, 
even with tears and lamentations over the martyrdom 
of her love, was to me simply incredible and past belief. 
Since the acknowledgment of our love it had seemed 
to me eternal. 

All the ages I thought could neither change nor 
alienate it, else had I not dared to presume so upen 
its strength. And now before me stood that frail girl, 
worn thin by suffering, and pallid by the agony ber 
resolve had cost her, calmly pronouncing the doom of 
that love and the fiat of our separation. 

‘* We can never be happy,” she said, “ our natures 
can never assimilate. Mine refuses to be degraded 
through its love, and yours will not be lifted up. Let 
us each go on our way—and find what peace we may 
in separate lives.” 

It was in vain I pleaded, and raved, and stormed. 
Her resolve had not been lightly made, and was not 
te be lightly changed. We parted then, and months 
passed ere we met again. 

Convinced that Eldred’s decision was unalterable, [ 
left the country at once. Our bridal trip, Eldred’s 
and mine, was io have been to Paris, I thought of it 
as, almost like a felon, bidding farewell to none, I stele 
on board the ship, and creeping carefully out of sight 
of any chance friends, tossed below in my uneasy 
berth till the rippling of water beneath the bows, and 
the clank of the machinery told that we had started. 

At this very hour Eldred lay prostrated by tho 
fearful illness that followed swift upon the close of 
that dire struggle through which she had just past. 
But of this I knew nothing till long afterward, or { 
must have made sincere efforts for her pardon and my 
own reformation. To know that her love for me had 
wrought much suffering must have furnished me a 
motive all but irresistible. 

But this was not to be. While she lay prostrated 
before the warring forces of life and death, I was 
borne afar with hate and revenge struggling in mysoul. 

For, mach as I loyed~as I still love Eldred— 
wounded vanity made me revengeful. I wanted to 
wound her in the most sensitive part, asshe had hurt we. 

I hated what I called her prudery and cant—her 
modesty, refined taste, and piety—aud I resolved to 
give these feelings of hers a shock, if ever I should 
see her again. 

Once landed and swallowed up in the great vortex 
of Parisian life, I plunged into the excitements and 
the vices of the gay city, attracted by the very differ- 
ence from Eldred that at the same time had its as 
marked repulsion. 

I gambled, and drank, and rede, and visited, and 
drove away every thought of Eldred and my lost love 
by some new extravagance, 

Six months after I entered Paris, I completed my 
mad career by marrying a dashing actress of a secoud- 
rate theatre, who had won a brief aud not honourable 
popularity. 

My associates professed to envy me; but not one of 
them, I think, would have rushed open-eyed into the 
same ruin that I thus invoked. 

A week later I returned from the brief excursion 
that followed the marriage, and found a letter from wy 
sister awaiting me at the English Embassy. 

My father had been dead months, and it was need- 
ful that I should hasten home at once; andI must 
take with me Mathilde, the woman to whom, in a 
fatal moment, I had bound myself-for life. 





I shuddered at the thought, but it was my oivp 
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deed, and I must endure as best I might the conse- 
quences. 

But [ pictured to myself the haughty stare of my 
acquaintances, and the shrinking horror of my high- 
bred sisters, and Eldred—well, 1 was revenged on her, 
but how dearly it hadcost me, and how the lengthened 
chain would fret and wear before it snapped at last, 
aud a stilled heart was laid away in the grave. 

I had sinned and Ihad wy punishment. I found 
my family in seclusion, and, for myself, I plunged at 
once intothe business which pressed upon me, making 
that an excuse for sharing their seclusion. 

But Mathilde, accustomed to adulation and glare, 
had no taste for such alife; she was irrepressible, and 
would be seen everywhere. 

I encountered ajl I expected, and more. My coun- 
trymen are quick’in discovering pretenders to fashion ; 
they detect tinsel, and they saw that Matihlde was not 
a lady. 

Whispers came too, of what she had been, and 
ugly rumours that made me shrink more as I heard 
them. 

People shunned her and I shared the punishment. 

But the hardest of all was my encounter with 
Eldred. Mathilde was leaning on my arm, ex- 
quisitely dressed, but chattering loudly, and glancing 
about with bold, free eyes, when the stately, quiet 
figure approached. 

I saw the serene gravity of the face break up as she 
caught sight of me and my companion, then a shadow, 
half grieved, half wondering, flit across ber pale tea- 
tures. But it was gone in an instant. 

Her quiet voice greeted me, her little hand lay for 
au instant untrembling in mine; calmly she acknow- 
ledged wy wife; then, serene and still, she passed 
on and was lost amidst the thronging crowd. And 
then I knew that for ever the struggle was past. 
Naught that I could do could affect her more, and I 
knew that, as the crowd swallowed her upand bore her 
from my sight, the days and the years were to bear 
her ever away from me, and she was lost to me for 
evermore. M.C. VY. 

Ascot Granp Stanp.—During the recegt gales the 
roof of the new entrance to the Grand Stand, Ascot, 
lately built by Messrs. Oades & Son, was blown off in 
one mass, splitting several of the timbers. This im- 
mense weight of seven tons was carried several feet. 
The permanent part of the structure was not injured. 

A new system has been adopted in Paris for en- 
abling visitors to see at a glance what apartments are 
to let in the various districts. . A register is to be hung 
up in the hell of each maire giving this information, 
not only for the district in which the maire happens 
te be, but also for the other districts. 

M. Berrrer, whose seventy-seventh birthday has 
just been celebrated by his friends, and whose health 
never was better, is preparing to plead before the 
Castres tribunal the last will of Father Lacordaire, 
which is disputed by the only living relation of that 
great orator. 

Ir used to be the courtly fashion to tell people to 
go to Bath; we tell them to go to Japan. They can 
buy a first-class house there for about £6, and live 
comfortably in it fora pennyaday. Servants charge 
two shillings a month, and a horse and groom may be 
had for the same time for seven shillings. 

Tur Passport System.—A convention has been 
concluded between Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and 
Wurtemburg, exempting travellers, on entering or 
leaving those States, from the obligation of having 
passports. Baden and Oldenburg are willing to adhere 
to the convention, which came into force on the 
Ist. ult. 

It is a fact in arithmetic not generally known, that 
if a number be reversed and the Iower deducted from 
the higher, the remainder is always divisible by 3 or 
by 9 without leaving any fraction. Thus:—From 
6681 take 1866 there remains 4,515, which, divided by 
3, is 1,605, and by 9 is 535, aud the same with every 
other integer. 

Lance Fruenrs or Wirp Fow..—On January 
the 9th, at daybreak, immense flocks of wild ducks, 
teal, and wicgeon, hovered in the air on the south side 
of the Thames, as if driven by stress of hard 
weather. They finally proceeded towards the south 

coast. The appearance of wild fowl in Surrey indi- 
cates winter in the north, 

Ants’ Ecas.—It appears that last October a poor 
woman was taken up by one of the foresters at Fon- 
tainebleau for having carried away quantities of ants’ 
eggs from a formeary. Ants abound in the Fontaine- 
Dleau forest, and instead of wishing to get rid of 
them, the administration of the woods and forests pre- 
serve them carefully, on account of their value as 
food for all species of game, but more especially for 
young partridges. Many varieties of seeds, &c., have 
been tried as a substitute, but nothing has proved so 
nutritious te the 5,000 or 6,000 pheasants preserved 


in the imperial shooting-grounds as theant. A proof 
of che value of ants’ eggs is the frequent attempts 
made by all the poor residing in the neighbourhood to 
carry off supplies of this strange edible in order to 
seH them to the proprietors of private pbeasantries, 
The forest laws, therefore,j have constituted into a 
fraud the act of rifling an ant-hill of its store of eggs, 
and the poor woman cited before the tribunal as 
guilty of this act was fined. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sovraworrtn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., &. 
————>—_— 
CHAPTER XXXIIL 
Before I trust my fate to thee 
Or place my hand in thine 
Before I let thy future give 
Colour and form to mine— 
Before I peril all for thee, 
Question thy soul to-night for me. 
Look deeply now! If thou canst feo! 
Within thy inmost soul 
That thou has kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 
Let no false pity spare the blow, 
Bat in true mercy tell me so. Anon 

WE must leave our three shipwrecked voyagers 
on the desert island, and return, on the wings of 
thought, to look after their friends left behind at 
home. 

Doctor Rosenthal, in his earnest German nature, 
considered betrothal almost as sacred as marriage, 
and looked upon the betrothed lover of his daughter 
as already his own son. 

And so one day, when they chanced to meet, and 
the colonel was unusually sarcastic on the subject of 
hotel living, the minister said : 

“Now, see here, Eastworth. We have a very large 
house, with four rooms on a floor, and sixteen rooms 
in all, counting basement and attics, and only myself 
and my daughter, and our two servants to occupy 
them, Now, as you are to pass the whole winter here, 
what should hinder you from coming and stopping 
with us ?” 

“Thanks! Really, you are very kind; but—cir- 
cumstantial evidence to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Idid not mean to angle for and draw out this in- 
vitation,” laughed the colonel. 

“ Don’t I know that you didn’t ? 
come ?” 

“Tt would be too great a trespass on your kind- 
ness.” 

“ Nonsense! not at all! You are one of us! You 
are my son. And really now, Eastworth, I want you 
to come.” 

“A thousand thanks! I shall be too glad to do 
so! I accept your kindness as frankly as it is 
offered.” 

“ That is right. And now I will go home and tell 
Erminie to have fires lighted in your rooms to air 
them comfortably for you against your arrival. She 
will be glad, I know. But when shall we expect you? 
This evening, shall it not be 2?” 

Colonel Eastworth hesitated, smiied, and then re- 
lied : 
ee This evening? Yes, if you please, if it will be 
convenient for you! There is really no reason on my 
partfor delay!” 

“Nor on mine, nor on Erminie’s. I do not wish to 
boast of our housekeeping, Eastworth, but I take 
pleasure in telling you that weare always prepared 
to receive our friends. And if to-night we should be 
surprised by the sudden inroad of a tribe of cousins 
as numerous as a Scotch clan, it could not put us 
out in the least. There, now! come when you like! 
Come home with me now, if you choose, and senda 
messenger to the hotel to direct your servants to 
pack up your property and follow you!” said the 
minister, cordially. 

“Many thanks! but I must return to my room 
first. I will join you at your tea-table.” 

“Very well! Then I will expect you,” said the 
minister, as cordially as if he himself had received a 
favour. 

They parted for a few hours. 

Colonel Eastworth, for many reasons deeply grati- 
fied with this project, returned to his hotel, to prepare 
for his removal to his new quarters. 

Dr. Rosenthal, pleased with the thought of giving 
pleasure te others, hastened home to inform his 
daughter of the plan, and to get ready for his 
guest. 

Erminie was delighted. 

It had come to this pass with the minister's gentle 
child—that she only seemed to livein the presence 
of her lover! and to have him always under thesame 
roof with herself seemed to be the perfection of hap- 


But you will 





piness. 


She could ask no more than that of earth or hea- 
ven. And what comfort she took in preparing for 
his arrival! 

Colonel Eastworth, like most middle aged gentlemen 
of a certain class, was an epicure, and his betrothed 
bride knew it. 

First, she went to the kitchen and gave the cook 
very particular directions concerning the preparation 
of certain dainty dishes sure to delight the fastidious 
palate of the expected guest; then she called the 
housemaid, and went to get the spare rooms ready 
for his accommodation. 

Dr. Rosenthal’s house was a large, square, brick 
building, standing in its own grounds, which, even 
in winter looked very bright and cheerful with its 
many evergreens. 

There were long vine-shaded porches before every 
floor in front of the house, which was of threo 
stories, with ment and attic. 

There was% large hall running from front to back 
through the centre of each floor, and having two rooms 
on each side. 

The basement contained the kitchen, laundry, 
servants’ room,and cellar. The first floor contained, 
on the right hand of the broad entrance hall, the 
long drawing-rooms, connected or divided at will by 
sliding doors; and on the left hand, the family library 
in front, and the dining-room at back. 

The second floor contained, on the right of the 
hall, the minister’s private apartments, consisting of 
a bed-chamber and a study, and on the left, Erminie’s 
bed-room and a private sitting-room. 

The third floor comprised two suites of spare 
rooms, neatly furnished and well kept, for the accom- 
modation of visitors. 

To this third floor, Ermihie, attended by her band- 
maid, repaired. She opened the front windows of the 
left suite of rooms, letting in a flood of sunlight to 
the beautiful parlour, while her attendant knelt down 
before the grate aud began to light the fire, which 
was always kept ready laid forkindlirng. Everything 
was in such exquisite order that there was but. little 
else’to be done than to warm and air the rooms. But 
when the fire was burning brightly, Erminie drew 
the sofa up on one side of the hearth, and the easy 
chair up on the other, and placed # foot-stool and a 
sofa-stand before each. Then she went down into 
the library, and brought up the magazines of the 
month and thepapers of the day and placed them on 
the centre table. And finally, she went to the con- 
servatory and gathered a few choice winter roses and 
geraniums, and placed them in a grass-green Bohemian 
vase, and brought it and set it on the mantel-piece, 
where the fragrance of the flowers filled the room. 

Then, leaving her handmaid to prepare the adjoin- 
ing bed-chamber, she went dows to put a few graceful 
finishing touches to the arrangements of the drawing- 
rooms, library and dining-parlour. 

Next to thedelight of a mother preparing for the 
visit of her son is the delight of a girl preparing for 
the comfort of her betrothed lover. 

Erminie shared her father's religious belief in the 
sacredness and inviolability of betrothal; and she 
seemed to herself little less than a wife making ready 
for the reception of her husband. 

She ordered the tea-table to be set in the library; 
and never was a tea-table more exquisitely neat and 
dainty in all its arrangements than this which was 
prepared under the immediate supervision of the 
minister's daughter. She knew that the library was 
the favourite room with their visitor as well as with 
her father and herself. And never before did it look 
more inviting than on this evening, when it was 
made ready to receive their most welcome guest. 

The fire in the grate burned clearly, and its ruddy 
glow was reflected back by the amber-coloured 
window-curtains, and chair-covers, and carpet, and 
by the gilded frames of the pictures that filled up the 
spaces between the book-cases on the walls, and by 
the silver service on the elegant tea-table. 

When Erminie had seen these arrangements com- 
pleated, she contemplated the effect with a smile of 
satisfaction, and then went to make her own toilet. 

Erminie’s favourite home dress for the evening, 
even at this season of the year, was white. 

On this occasion slie dressed herself in a soft white 
alpaca, made with a high neck and long, loose 
sleeves, and trimmed with light blue velvet. ribbons. 

She wore her rich auburn hair in natural ringlets 
and without a single ornament; a simple toilet, but 


perfectly in keeping with her own delicate beauty. 


When she was quite ready, she went down into the 
library, where she was joiaed by her father, and where 
they awaited the arrival of their visitor. 

Colonel Eastworth came in good time. Erminiec’s 
quick ears were the first to catch the sound of the 
carriage wheels as they turned into the gate and 
rolled up the avenue tewards the house. 

Dr. Rosenthal himself weit out to receive the 
guest and show him up tohis rooms. 





Erminie, who had been so very busy in preparing, 
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jor him, was now seized with a strange timidity 
which, Fol prey her from going forth to. welcome 
bim. t she} rang for the housemaid to show 
Colonel Eastworth’s servant where to carry his 
master’s trunk, and then she went back to the library 
and sat down to wait until her father should return 
with her lover, , 

In a few minutes they came downstairs. and en- 
tered the room. 

Erminie half arose te receive her betrothed. She 
gaw his look of appreciation and approbation as he 
glanced around the room before his eye fell upon her- 
self and he advanced towards her. 

“This looks like a little paradise, after the pande- 
monium in which I have lately existed. A paradise, 
of which my lady is the peri,” he murmured, ina 
low voice, a8 he lifted her hand, and bowing over it, 


pressed it to bis li 
'” Erminie 


2 blushed beautifally, and murmured some- 
thing in reply to the effect that she hoped he wouid 


for tea, papa dear?” inquired 
Erminie, with her hand upon the bell. 

‘Yes, pet-—quite; and so is Eastworth. . Have it 
in directly.” 

Erminie rang, and tea was immediately served. 

Everything was in perfect neatness and taste. 
Colonel Eastworth's favourite delicacies were on the 
table. Romine presided over the urn. 

“A beautiful contrast this to the hurley-burley of 
the hotel ordinary!” said Eastworth, frankly. 

“You should not be too hard-on the hotels. How 
is it possible they should be any better than they are, 
in their present over-crowded state,” said the 
charitable minister. 

And then their conversation left the hotel griev- 
ance, and turned upon more agreeable subjects. 

When tea was over and the service cleared away, 
Erminie breught Gustave Doré’s illustrations of Don 
Quixote, and laid the volume on the table. 

It was a rare work, and a new purchase, and it 
had cost the good minister a round sum to import it 
from Paris. 

But Erminie had expressed a wish to possess it; 
and her father never denied his beloved daughter any- 
thing that she wanted which it was possible for him 


to procure. 

Oolonel Eastworth had never seen it; so Erminie 
had the delight of being the first to show it to him. 

There are, perhaps, about a hundred large plates— 
each plate being a perfect work of art, to be studied 
separately and carefully, and with ever-increasing ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of its truthfulness to nature 
and richness in humour. 

In the examination of this book, the heurs sped 
quickly away; so quickly, that ten o'clock, the 
regular bedtime of the quict household, came and 
passed unheeded. 

But if the striking of the clock did not disturb our 
latighing party something clse soon after did—the 
a of the street door bell. 

x thal himself went out to see what this 
very late suinmons might mean. 

It was’ the postman of the district. And the 
minister started, for this vee hy unheard-of hour for 
the = to present himself. 

“Yes, doctor, it is I,” said the man, handing a 
letter to the minister, ‘you see it came by the late 
mail, and being a foreign letter, I thought it might 
be from your son who went out to the Indies, and so 
I thought I wouldn’t keep you waiting for it until the 
regular delivery to-morrow morning; butI would 
just step round with it to-night.” 

“A thousand thanks, my friend. It,is from my 
son, Itisin his handwriting. A thousand 
this isa real act of kindness, which I shall never 
cease to remeinber,” said the minister, earnestly, as 
hereceived the letter. 

“Oh, don’t mention such a trifle, doctor. Good 
night, sir,” said the kind-hearted postman, taking 
himself off. 

“Erminie, my dear, here is a letter from your 
brother,” exclaimed the-minister, bursting into the 
library with all the vehemence of a schoolboy. 

“Oh!” cried his daughter, jumping upto meet 
him. 

And for the time being Colonel Eastworth was 
“Neft out in the cold.” : 

“Ah! pray excuse us, sir! Have we your permis- 
sion?” inquired the minister, suddenly recollecting 
himself and bowing to his guest. 

“ Oh, certainly, certainly! Am Inot one of your- 
selves? Pray do not mind me,” replied Colonel 
Eastworth, smiling, and then turning his whole at- 
tention to Gustave Doré, which lay still before him. 

Dr. Rosenthal opened the letter; and then the 
father and daughter held it between them, bent their 
heads over it and read it together. 

It was the first letter they had received from Justin, 
>the letter that he had written and posted at Portv 
Praya, 


It merely told them of the ship’s prosperous voyage 
and safe arrival at Porto Praya, and of the well- 
being of all the passengers. 

“ He does not seem to have made much progress in 
his love-chase, however,” said Dr. Rosenthal. 

“ Papa, dear, I think his delicate respect for his 
lady-love would prevent him from writing on the sub- 
ject, even to us,” suggested Erminie. 

“ Well, may be so, my dear. There seems to me 
to bea great deal of false delicacy in love affairs 
now-a-days. I hope there is as much true dura- 
bility.” 

“J wonder why Britomarte did not write to me,” 
murmured Erminie, with a grieved look. 

“She probably has done so; these foreign mails, 
especially from small foreign ports, are very irregular 
and uncertain. And your letter may have been alto- 
gether lost or only delayed,” said the minister. 

“ Justin writes that we need not expect to hear from 
him again until he reaches and writes from the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 

“ Yes, unless, he says, between the Cape Verde Is- 
lands and the Cape of Good Hope, they should speak 
a homeward-bound ship, in which case he would 
dispatch a letter by her. But now,” said the ministe;, 
dropping his voice, “we mast put up our letter and 
join our visitor.” 

“T hope you have had good news from my friend 
Justin and his party,” said Colonel Eastworth, as they 
joined him at the table. 

“Excellent! They have had a very prosperous 
voyage as far as Porto Praya, with every prospect of a 
continuance of fine weather, thank heaven! There, 
yeu can see what he says, if you will take the trouble 
to look over that letter,” said the minister, putting 
the paper into the visitor’s hands. 

“Thanks,” said Colonel Eastworth, with a bow. 

Then he drew Erminie to his side, so that she could 
look over the letter again with him, and opened it, 
saying, with a smile: 

“ I know, of course, that you cannot read this too 
often.” 

“I believe you read my thoughts,” answered Er- 
minie, with a beautiful blush. “And—I do wish I 
could read yours as well,” she added, gravely. 

“T wish you could, my dearest. -You would know 

then for yourself how perfectly I love you,” he replied, 
in a low whisper. 
“Tknow that already. I never for a moment 
doubted your love. What, indeed, but perfect love 
could draw you down tome?” murmured Erminie, in 
a voice tremulous with emotion. 

“God bless youin your faith, my dearest! But 
why, then, do you wish to reac my thoughts?” in- 
quired Colonel Eastworth, with a sidelong glance to- 
wards the minister, to see if he was attending to 
their conversation. 

But no—Dr. Rosenthal was deep in the study of 
Gustave Doré. 

“Why do you wish to read my thoughts, Erminie?” 
repeated her lover. 

“Oh! Ido notknow. Sometimes when you’have 

been spending an evening alone with me, you have 
been so moody, so grave, so thoughtful, so absent- 
minded, so utterly oblivious of all around you; so 
utterly oblivious even of me,” replied Erminie, 
sadly. 
“Of you! Never, Erminie. Never, for an instant, 
better angel of my life!” exclaimed LEastworth, 
warily, though still in a suppressed voice. Then he 
paused and reflected fora few moments, aud then he 
said: “Sweet girl, lam no longer a young man, and 
middle age brings with it trials and responsibilities 
with which I do not wish to burden your gentle 
heart. No, Erminie, lam nolonger a young man, 
I remember sometimes with pain, with grave mis- 
givings—ay, almost with despair—that 1 am your 
senior by full twenty years!” 

“Ob! why do yousay that? I never knew and 
never asked myself whether yon were thirty, or forty, 
or fifty! But I do know that I—I——” 

She broke down in the sweet confession she was 
trying to make. 

“Then you do not love me the less, because, like 
Othello, I am somewhat ‘declined into the vale of 
years? ” Eastworth asked. 

“Ob, no, no, no! for ‘that’s not much.’ And be- 
sides, what does. the inspired writer you have just 
quoted say about this ? 

Let still the woman take 

An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband's heart,” 
murmured Erminie, lifting her head, blushing in- 
tensely at her own audacity in quoting Shake- 
speare upon such a subject. 

“ Yes,” answered Colonel Eastworth, involuntaxily 
tightening his arms around her waist. “ Yes, dearest, 
supposing that the woman ever reasons coolly, 
on the snbject cf her choice, as few women ever do, 
and as I am glad you do not! I wish you to loveme 





for the woman’s simple reason—because you love me. 


All other reasons are false! For if you love me for 
good looks, they will certainly change, and may pos- 
sibly pall upon your sight even before they change ! 
If for good qualities. you may discover that I do not 

them. Love me just because you love me, 
my dearest, so that you may never have cause to 
change.” 

He spoke so low as scarcely to break the dead 
silence of the room—a silence which was so profound 
that when the mantle clock began to strike it sounded 
like an alarum. 

“Eleven o’clock! Bless my soul! Erminie, ring 
for the bed-room candleg!” exclaimed the doctor, 
rousing himself. 

Erminie obeyed. The housemaid appeared, with 
three little wax candles, in three little silver candle- 
sticks, 

“We have no gas in the bed-rooms. I consider it 
unhealthy. Good night,” said the doctor, as he 
lighted a candle and handed it to his guest. 


oe 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe 
Untouched—unshared by mine ? 
If so, at any loss, or cost, 
Oh, tell me before all is lost! 
Js there within thy soul a need 
That mine cannot fulfil? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 
Fs ape now, lest at some future day 
y whole life wither and decay. Anon. 

ERMINIE was a very lark for early rising. Summer 
and winter she was always up with the sun. Indeed 
she purposely slept with the foot of her bed towards 
the east windows of her room and left her shutters 
unclosed, so that the earliest beams of the sun might 
shine in upon her and kiss her eyelids into light. It 
was so beautiful to be awakenedeach morning by the 
touch of the sun, she said. 

It was her daily habit, very soon after the servants 
pan astir, to be dowustairs, busy with her household 

uties. 

From the time that she had been brought from 
school and installed in the position as the young 
mistress of her father’s house, she became very ap- 
preciative of the responsibilities of that position, and 
gave her personal attention to all the details of do- 
mestic economy. 

And she did this with so much success that the 
good minister had excellent reasons for boasting that 
they—himself and his daughter—were always pre- 
pared to receive their friends and could never bo 
taken by so much surprise asto be put to inconve- 
nience by the suddem arrival of visitors at their 
house. 

On the morning succeeding the domestication of 
Colonel ,Eastworth in the family, Erminie, restless 
with excess of happiness, arose even earlier than 
usual. 

She went down into the library te open and air it, 
and to have the fire lighted and the table set for 
breakfast under her own supervision. 

This was a peculiarly pleasant morning-room, 
especially in winter; forit had an eastern aspect, 
and the newly risen sum, shone brightly injthrough 
all the windows. 

Here the minister’s little family liked to breakfast 
as wellasto sup. ‘he communicating diying-room 
at the back was seldom used, except for its legitimate 
purpose of dining. 

Erminie completed the arrangement of the room 
and of the table—even to the laying of the morning 
papers ready, so that her father and her lover 
might look over the news as they lingered over their 
coffee. And then she sat down and awaited their 
coming. 

And half.an hour later, when Doctor Rosenthal 
and Colonel Eastworth entered the room, a very plea- 
sant scene greeted them. 

The morning sun was shining brightly in, lighting 
up the amber-coloured hangings, the gilded picture 
frames, the glass book-cases, and the silver service of 
the breakfast-table. 

She arose with a smile to greet her father and her 
lover. 

Her father kissed her fondly, and then took up a 
morning paper and appeared to becomeabsorbed in its 
contents. 

Her lover drew her away to the sunny window, and 
whispered : 

“My dearest, I recognized your loving care in 
every single arrangement for my comfort in my rooms 
last night.” 

“*T am so glad that you can be pleased with any- 
thing I can do for you ; for, ob! it is so little I cam 
do!” she murmured, softly. 

“You can loveme! you do love me, all unworthy 





as I am of your sweet affections ; and that love of 
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yours makes your%slightest act for me a priceless 
service !” he replied, fervently, pressing her hand to 
his lips. 

Breakfast was served. But for some reason or 
other, the social morning meal did not pass off so 
cheerfully as it might be expected todo. Andas 
goon as it was over, Colonel Eastworth excused him- 
self and went out. 

Dr. Rosenthal lighted his pipe, and went on the 
front porch for his morning smoke and promenade, 
and Erminie went gaily about her household business 
—ordered the dinner, put fresh flowers in the vasesin 
the drawing-room, and then sat down to her needle- 
work. 

To suit Colonel Eastworth’s known habits, the 
dinner hour at the minister's house was changed from 
two o'clock to six; but Erminie took good care that 
her father should not suffer by the change; and she 
had his luncheon punctually on the table at two. 

Golonel Eastworth came home to the late dinner. 
He was grave, absorbed, absent-minded. He some- 
times shook off this pre-occupation, but it was with 
an evident effort. 

After dinner, they withdrew to the drawing-reom. 
where coffee was served, and then Dr. Rosenthal too! 
@ pipe and went off to his study to smoke and read. 

Erminie was left alone with her betrothed. A sort 
of shyness that she never would get rid of, when left 
téte-a-téte with her lover, induced her to rise and 
open the piano: 

She sang and played, one after another, his 
favourite songs; andin many of them he joined his 
voice to hers. 

“Oh, what is it that troubles yonso? Tell me— 
tell me! Why should the singing of that song have 
shaken you so much ?” 

He ‘put his hand out and drew her around to his 
side, and with his arm around her waist, holding her 
in a close embrace, he answered, with more com- 
posure than he had yet shown, but gravely and 
sadly 

“here are struggles, my Minie—divided duties— 
that tear and rend a man’s soul asunder as wild horses 
migit dismember a martyr’s body!” 

She laid her hand upon his writhen brow ; all 
her timidity was forgotten in her desire to console 
him. She pressed her lips to his forehead, and whis- 
pered : 

“ Your troubles are all mine; let me comfort you if 
Ican. Show me how to doit, my dearest, oh, my 
dearest !” 

“ Some day, better angel of my life, I will tell you 
all. Not now! I can't bear to do it, nor could you 
bear to hear it !” 

“T can bear all things—all things for your sake !” 

And the door opened quietly, and the old doctor, 
who had finished his pipe, sauntered into the room, 
to spend the rest of the evening with his children, as 
he called these two. 

One evening they were, as usual, alone in the 
drawing-room. 

She was seated at the piano, singmg his favourite 
song. 

He was bending over her, turning the music, but 
thinking far more of her than of anything else. She 
was singing the refrain of that song so full of wild, 
sad, almost despairing aspiration : 

Beloved eye! beloved star! 
Thon art so near, and yet—so far! 

He bent lower over her, until his quick breath 
stivred her bright‘ auburn ringlets. As she ceased 
singing, be whispered in a voice vibrating with in- 
tense feeling : 

“*Belovedstar! Thou art so near, and yet—so far.’ 
Ob, mydearest! Ob, Erminie! do you know—do 
you know what my trialis? To be with you every 
hour of the day, your betrothed husband, sharing the 
same house, sitting at the same fireside, mocked with 
the appearance of the closest intimacy, yet kept at 
the sternest distance. Ob, Erminie! 1 cannot bear it 
longer, love. The period of my probation must—it 
must be shortened. Say, love, shall I speak to your 
father once more? Shall I implore him to fix an 
early day for our union ?” 

‘he colour deepened on Ermtinie’s cheek, and she 
hesitated a few moments before she replied: 

* Weare very happy now; we are together almost 
all the time. What mom can we require? My dear 
father is very much opposed to our marriage taking 
piace before two years. And why should we hurry 
him? Surely, surely you do not dream that in these 
two years | shall change towards you ?” she suddenly 
inquired, 

“No, my angel,no! I dream nothing of you but 
to your honour. I know that you aro truth itself. 
Bat I cannot wait two years to call you mine, my 
love! I must—I must have your consent to speak to 
your father and implore him to shorten the time of our 
betrothal.” 

“LT was very happy,” said Erminic, 


Ubnet T not | ] rif 
but I cannot be scany longer if 


{ thoughtfully, 


you are discoutented ; 





for your discontent would be mine. 
dear father, if you will.” 

“Thanks, dearest, thanks! I will loso no time,” he 
said. 

And he pressed her to his bosom for a moment, 
and then hurried out of the room to look for Dr. 
Rosenthal. 

He found the minister in his study, sitting in his 
easy-cliair, enjoying his pipe, and enveloped in a cloud 
of aromatic smoke. 

“Ah! is it you, Eastworth? Sit down; take out 
your pipe—I know you carry it about you—and try 
some of this tobacco; it is prime,” said the doctor, 
cordially, pushing another easy-chair towards his 
guest, and setting his box of tobacco near to, his 
hand. 

“Thanks,” said Eastworth, availing himself at once 
of his old friend's invitation, as the quickest method 
of conciliating him. 

“IT think you will find that tobacco about the finest 
you ever tried. It is not to be bought, my friend, at 
any price, anywhere. That lot was sent me as a 
Christmas gift by the Captain-General of Cuba, whose 
German master [ was at the time that his father was 
Spanish Minister here. Try it, and tell me what you 
think of it.” 

“It is very fine. What an advantage it is, by the 
way, for an old master to have so many grateful 
pupils, conveniently located in various parts of the 
world, from which they can send you the choicest 
products of their vicinage. But, dear sir, I did not 
seek you for the sole pleasure of a smoke in your com- 

ny. I wished to have a talk with you.” 

“Exactly! So didI. I just felt like having a 
little conversation. I was longing for some one to talk 
to about old Herodotus. What a magnificent old fellow 
he was, to be sure!” 

“Yes, sir, no doubt; and we will discuss his merits 
some other time, if you please. To-night I wish to 
speak on another theme—your daughter,” said Colonel 
Eastworth, earnestly. 

The old minister laid down his pipe, and turned to 
the speaker. 

The name of his daughter was powerful enough, at 
any time, to bring him all the way back from the 
past, and fix his attention on the present. 

“Yes: well, what of Erminie?” he inquired, 
anxiously. 

Colonel Eastworth reflected for a moment, and then 
plunged headlong into the subject. 

“I would submit to you, sir, respectfully but very 
earnestly, that an engagement of two years will be 
intolerably tedious to me. I come to entreat you to 
shorten the period. ‘There is really no reason why 
we should not be married at.once. I love your 
daughter devotedly, and Iam so blessed as to have 
won her affections. My means are ample, and I shall 
be only too happy to make any settlements upon 
my bride that you may please to name. My cha- 
racter and position I hope you know are unimpeach- 
able.” 

* All that is true, Eastworth—quite true!” said the 
old doctor, taking up his pipe and putting it in his 
mouth, and pufliag away leisurely. 

*“ Then, sir, let me hope that you will re-consider 
your decision, and allow the marriage to take place,” 
pleaded the colonel. 

“No, Eastworth. Icannot do that, my friend, I 
really cannot. I regret extremely todeny you any- 
thing—you niust know that I do. I wish to accom- 
modate you in every possible manner—you must 
feel sure of that; but I cannot give you my daughter 
yetawhile. I cannot, my dear Eastworth.” 

“ Perhaps, sir,” suggested the colonel, with rather 
a crestfallen air, “ you do not wish to lose your sweet 
daughier’s society just yet Well, even if you give 
her to me now, you need not part with her for some 
time tocome. 1 am here for an indefinite period.” 

“It is not that, Eastworth!—no, it is not that, I 
amjnot thinking of myself, or of the solitudethat may 
be my fate when she is married. I am thinking only 
of my dear child’s welfare. She is much too young to 
be married yet. Think of it!—she is not yet seven- 
teen! Her youth is an ebjection to her marriage that 
cannot be set aside, Eastworth, by any agent except 
time. You must be patient, my friend.” 

“* But, sir, hear me yet farther.. Does-not the fact of 
my Own mature age lessen the objection of her ex- 
treme youth? What she lacks in experience and 
knowledge ot the world can I not supply?” urged the 
colonel. 

The old doctor smiled. 

* Doubtless,” he answered; “but can you supply 
her witii te plysical strength needed to meet the 
exigencies of married life, and which these next two 
years will give her, if she remains siugle! No, East- 
worth, you cannot! No earthly power can !” 

* Sir, all this is very trying, I adore your daugh- 
ter!” 

“ Ah—ves 


kuockir 


Speak to my 


res, yes, I know!” said the old doctor, 
5 the ashes out of his pipe and refiling it. 


———s 
“T admired her mother, whom she very much ., 
sembles; but I had to wait four or five years for he 
oe HN: if I remember right, but I surviyaj 
t. 


“Can I not pursuade you to change your decisi 
in this?" tetiihbawa 

“ Well, Eastworth,” said the doctor, once more rp. 
moving his pipe to answer, “‘ of all created beings , 
lover is certainly the niost selfish ; though that soos 
a paradox, for love and selfishness should be ap. 
titheses. No, nothing on earth would induce me t 
do my dear child such a wrong, as to consent to her 
prom Nr the age of eighteen, which is y 
enou all conscience for a girl to take upon her- 
self the responsibility of matrimony. Anything cls 
on earth to please you I would do, except this thing 
in which the welfare of my dear child is concernej. 
If you will calmly reflect, Postworth, you will see the 
wisdom of my course.” 

“ Certainly, Dr. Rosenthal,” said the colonel, with 
a er but earnest b greys “Certainly I have 
nothing to complain of, but everything to be ul 
for, in your course of conduct towards me: — 
given me the freedom of your house, and the society 
of your daughter, my These are inesti- 
mable privileges and blessings. And you have my 
deepest gratitude.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear fellow, there is nothing to 
make a fuss about. You sre my daughter's afi- 


anced; you are my son; youare one of us, and a 
said the doctor. 


welcome as Justin himself, 
So the interview terminated. - 
Colonel Eastworth rejoined Erminie in the drawiag- 


room. 

She looked up in ly as he entered. 

“Your father is tenn aay sweet love. Icannot 
win his consent tomy wishes, upon any terms,” he 
said, with a profound sigh. 

“ Then we must be patient. My dear father is 
very goodto usin all other ts; in this also, 
= though we do not know it,” replied Erminie, 
gently. 

“It may be so, love,” said Eastworth. 

“And you kuow that if our engagement were to 
last ten years or twenty, and if, inthe meantime, you 
should travel to the uttermost ends of the earth, and! 
should never see or hear from yO I should’ still be 
true to you—yes, true as truth. 

“T know it, my only love. AndI shall soon put 
your truth to a terrible test.” 

(To be continued.) 
—_—3 

Some years ago it was found necessary to re-pave 
the town of Basingstoke not many months after the 
pavement had been laid, ecw 4 to the growth of large 
fungi under the stones, which completely lifted them 
out of their beds. One of these stones measured 2? in. 
by 21in., and weighed 83 Ib.; and the resistance offered 
by the mortar which held it in its place would probably 
be a greater obstacle even than the weight. 

Tue first railway sold up for debt has just been 
disposed of at Dublin in the Court of Bankruptcy, 
before Judge Berwick. The line was the Wexford 
and Bagnalstown Railway, twenty-one miles in ex- 
tent and in perfect working order. Creditors to the 

amount of £67,000 were either present personally, or 
by representation. The line was knocked down to 
Mr. Mott, a barrister, for the sum of £25,000. It is 
said this gentleman has purchased in trust for some 
London capitalists. 

As their Royal Higlmesees the Prince and Princes* 
of Wales were out bunting with the West Norfolk 
fox-hounds, at Bagthorpe, recently, an accident oc- 
curred which might have been attended with serious 
consequences. During a sharp run after a fox, the 
horse rode by Mr. Beart, jun., mastered its rider, who 
was unable to pilot it, and it canmnoned against the 
Prince of Wales’s chestnut, and unseated his Royal 
Highness, who, fortunately, alighted on his feet, and 
was happily unhurt. His Royal Highness re-mounted 
his horse, wliich had been caught and brought back 
to the Prince, and soon rejoined the field. 

A TvurtLe oy Cornwatt.—On January 3, as some 
children were playing on the beach at Hemmock, one 
mile to the westward of the Dodman Head, they saw 
a turtle endeavouring to make its way up a small 
stream of water which flows across tlié beach into the 
sea. Having fetched a gaff from their cottage, they 
hooked it out of the stream and secured it. I saw it 
on the following day, and its weight was 23lb. It 
was taken to Megavissey, and bought by a fisherman 
there to send to the London market. If, therefore, 
its she]l is wanted by any collector, the parchaser in 
town might probably be traced. I believe the turtle 
is numbered amongst our British reptiles, but whether 
this speciieu ‘had crossed the ‘Atlantic, being driven 
here by ‘the fierce soutli aud south-westerly winds we 
have had this autumn, or whether it Was swept from 
the deck of some homeward bound ship, must be 





mere matter of conjecture. 
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EVA ASHLEY. 
———— 
CHAPTER XLVIL 
ANOTHER PURSUER ON MRS. ASHLEY’S TRACK. 


Bessiz took refuge in the private parlour attached 
totheir suite of apartments, believing that Delancey 
would be sure to seek her there before he took his de- 


ure. 

She new that the Welby family were in consultation 
on Kate’s destiny in Mrs. Welby’s chamber, and she 
felt secure of at least an hour of uninterrupted solitude, 
provided Delancey did mot make his appearance. 
She unconsciously listened for every step, and flushed 
or grew pale as they were mistaken for the one she 
believed must yet come. 

Her expectations were not doomed to disappoint- 
ment, 

So soon as Delancey had completed his arrange- 
ments for leaving Scotland, he sought the parlour 
. which he had of late spent so many pleasant 

urs, 

With scarcely defined feelings as to what he de- 
sired to gain in this parting interview, he knocked at 
the door and entered the room, to find the only one 
he particularly cared to meet sitting alone with a 
book in her hand, which she did not seem to have 
been feading. 

Delancey quietly said : 

“T have called to bid you farewell, Miss Ashley. 
You have probably heard that the illness of a friend 
simmons me away.” 

Suddenly chilled by his changed manner she re- 
jlied, quite as coolly : 

“Yes—Rufus told me at dinner that you were 
going. I hope your friend is not seriously ill.” 

“No—I fancy not; but he is an eccentric person— 
‘seafaring man justia from a voyage. -As he has 
few friends—in fact, none that I know of who have 
¢nearer interest in him than I possess—I feel bound 
0 go to him without delay.” 

“Is the gentleman a relation?” she presently 
asked, to break the awkward pause that ensued. 

“No—I first made his acquaintance on shipboard. 
My father died at sea, Miss Ashley, and the kind- 
tess shown to him in his last ilness by Captain 

tin bound me to him for life. I would go to his 
‘sistance in similar circumstances, if he summoned 
Ne from the other side of the world.” 

“That would be but right, Mr. Delancey; such a 
Claim as that is sacred—of course you should lose no 
time in going to your friend.” | 





[DANGERS THICKEN. ] 


She scarcely knew what she was saying, but she 
looked up; their eyes met, a flash of electric light 
seemed to issue from them, and for the spave of ten 
seconds the gaze of each one was held spellbound by 
that of the other. 

All that a look could express was said by that one, 
without any volition on the part of the two who had 
so many reasons for, as yet, concealing the interest 
they felt in each other. 

At length Bessie tore her eyes away from the fas- 
cination that flashed into them from the dark orbs 
of Delancey, and a rosy flush mounted to her cheeks. 

He clasped her hand fervently in his own, and in a 
low, excited tone, said: 

“Farewell, Miss Ashley; I shall see you again 
before your tour is ended. Welby will keep me in- 
formed of your whereabouts. Present my adieus to 
the other ladies, for I have scarcely a moment to re- 
main, even if I dared do so at present.” 

Delancey left her standing there, palpitating with 
shame and indignation at the exposé she had made of 
her feelings, and the evident gratification it seemed to 
afford him. He had taken with him the assurance of 
her regard, while he shrank from committing himself 
in words. Such was her unjust thought, for at that 
moment a wild and blissful hope was thrilling the 
heart of her lover, and he was resolving to risk every- 
thing to make her his own. 

He went on his way that night, buoyant as a lark, 
though he was going to the sick bed of one he loved. 
The next morning he found himself in London, and 
hastened at once to the boarding house in which 
Captain Martin usually stayed. 

Delancey found his friend stil] confined to his bed, 
though not dangerously indisposed. He wasirritable, 
as most active men are while confined to a single 
room; and it tasked his utmost skill to amuse him 
and keep him quiet as long as the physician declared 
it to be necessary to do so. He nursed him carefully, 
read to him, and while Martin slept, he amused 
himself by painting a miniature of Bessie on ivory. 

Truthfally did the lover’s memory serve him, and 
the radiant image which had so deeply enchanted 
him soon smiled back into his eyes with that look 
of living light which had laid bare her secret. 

When Martin awoke, the young artist would con- 
ceal the fair vision, on the contemplation of which he 
nursed his passion; but one day he was not quite 
rapid enough in his movements, the sick man detected 
the attempt to put something from his sight, and he 
peevishly asked: 

‘What are you hiding from me, Delancey? Ifyou 
have anything that affords interest to yourself, I 





really think you might show it to an old bulk laid up 
at anchor as [ am.” 

After some hesitation, the young man replied ; 

“T will show you a picture I have been painting. 
But I warn you not to criticize it so severely as your 
usual habit is, for I believe that Iam more than half 
in love with the original. If I had not considered 
her future before my own, I should have told her so 
before I left her.” 

“Umph! Thinking of marrying, I suppose, on the 
pittance you can win by your brush. I hope, for the 
sake of your sanity, that the girl has some money. of 
her own.” 

Martin impatiently held out his hand, and without 
replying to his last words, Delancey placed the square 
of ivory within it. He glanced at the sweet face, and 
in an excited tone asked : 

“Who is this? It is the strangest resemblance I 
ever saw in my life. She might be Frank Wilde’s 
daughter; but that is impossible, for his child died.” 

“No—that young lady is not Mr. Wilde’s daugh- 
ter. ” 


“Who, then, is she? What name does she bear ?” 

“That is Miss Ashley. She is the grand-daughter 
of Squire Ashley of ——” - 

But his further explanations were cut short by the 
excitement of Martiu. Hoe raised himself upon his 
elbow and thundered: 

“ Who did you say she is?” 

“The grandchild of a distinguished man of large 
fortune. But unluckily for me, the old man left his 
estate to his two grandchildren on the condition that 
they shall marry each other. The one that refuses 
loses all. If I were only independent I would try my 
cause with Bessie, for I am desperately ¢prise with her, 
and [ havea faim hope that I might succeed in win- 
ning ber for my own.” 

“Why can’t you speak English ?” growled the ex- 
cited listener, who seemed to be making a great effort 
to control himself. “ As to the girl, if she will have 
you, ask her frankly, and trust to providence for the 
rest. I tell you you're free to love her—to win her— 
in spite of Mr. Ashley’s will; and when she knows 
what I can tell her, she would sooner starve than 
touch a penny of his estate, if she has in her the spirit 
of her father.” 

“Her father was the son of the old gentleman, 
Captain Martin; and from what my friend Welby told 
me about him, I should not think him anything te 
boast of.” 

“Umph! much he knew about it! I know a great 
deal more about her father than any one else living, 
but I cannot now explain how I came by that know- 
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ledge. Y¥ou have furnished me with a clue to the 
most singular But no, it will be wrong to enlighten 
you any further just now. If you truly love this 
young girl, tell her so as soon as may be, and in your 
honourable affection let her take refuge from the evils 
that threaten her. There—that is all I have to say 
at present.” 

Delancey was completely mystified, and he said : 

“T am serry to hear you say that, for you have 
only bewildered me by what you have said. Will 
you not be induced to explain how you came to 
know anything of Miss Ashley, Captain Martin ?” 

“ Miss D——!” cried out the irascible invalid. “I 
did not say that I know anything about her; but I 
know something about the original of this picture, 
which I could tell if I chose, but I don't choose, and 
that’s the end of it!” 

Delancey gazed at him as if in doubt as to his per- 
fect sanity. 

He at length said: 

“ And in spite of this singular mystery, you still 
advise me to ask this young lady to be my wife?” 

“Well—ye-—es ; if she is as innocent and charming 
as that bit of ivory looks, you may-risk your fate 
with her, fer one of her parents had honour and truth, 
if the other is—what I shan’t at present say. Only 
let me get out of bis bed, with strength enough left 
in my body to follow this thing up through all its 
windings, and if Iden’t make some pay for this, my 
name is not Jack Martin. I let her off for the first 
sin, but may Lucifer fly away with me if I do the 
same for this!” 

The sailor's excitement threatened to bring back 
his fever, and much as bis interest and curiosity were 
aroused, Delancey insisted that he should be quiet, 
and endeavour to compose himself. 

After a good nigh?’s rest, he hoped to induce Martin 
to unravel the mystery to which he had referred; but 
his hopes were disappointed, for on the next and all 
the following days they spent together, the reserve 
of Captain Martin on this subject proved impene- 
trable. 

He seemed to have made up bis mind on the course 
it was expedient to pursue, and all the satisfaction 
Delancey could gain from him was the following 
remarks : 

“You can marry the girl if you wishit, and if she 
will consenttohave you. I possess the power to 


compel those people to give her to you, but she will 


have no fortune, mark that. When I see her, if I 
like her as well asI do you, I'll give you both the 
little I have saved, afterI am gone. That will be 
nothing in comparison with the Ashley estate, but it 
will be honestly come by. Don’t bother me about 
this affair any more, lad, for I am not going to tell 
you a thing about it till I have ascertained beyond a 
doubt that my suspicions are correct.” 

With this Delancey was forced to be contented; and 
glad of any excuse for laying his heart and hand at 
the feet of Bessie, he watched the progress of Martin's 
recovery with intense solicitude. He almost made up 
his mind that his old friend was slightly demented, 
and he wearied himself with conjecturing what could 
be the secret he so tenaciously guarded. 

If, as Martin asserted, it threatened misfortune to 
Bessy, his must be the privilege of sheltering her from 
its worst effects, and with all the fine chivalry of his 
nature aroused to protect and defend her who had 
already betrayed her preference for himself, the young 
artist impatiently awaited the moment in which he 
could fly te Bessie’s side, declare his passion, and win 
from her the confession that it was returned. 

As soon as Captain Martin had recovered sufficiently 
to commence his investigations, he sought out the 
man in whose family he knew Margaret Wilde had 
been received in her day of darkness and poverty. 

To his intense chagrin, he found that Hinton was 
dead, and hisfamily had moyed. By persevering in- 
quiry Martin learned from one of the neighbours that 
a young woman called Margaret Wilde had boarded 
with the Hintonsa short while, but she afterwards 
went tothe cottage of the widow Sims to take care of 
a young child whose mother had died there. 

He furthermore learned that Mrs, Sims was now 
bed-ridden, very deaf, and extremely cross, but he 
made:his way toher cottage, and after a lengthy and 
most unsatisfactory interview with the old woman, 
Martin ascertained that Mrs. Wilde had given her 
own infant to some rich lady, but the failing memory 
of Mrs. Sims could not recall either her name or place 
of residence. At this point Martin was unwillingly 
compelled to forego his iavestigations, for an im- 
perative summons to take command ofhis ship with- 
out delay was forwarded to him. 

Baffled for the time, he deferred following up the 
clue he had gained till he returned from his voyage, 
which he believed would occupy but three months. 
He made notes of the few facts he had gathered, and 
among them these words were found: 

“know the James Hunter who employed Mrs. 
Wilde to go as nurse to Mr. Ashley's grand-daughter. 


One child was given away to—I can’t discover who— 
must trace her, and come up with Hunter, if it is pos- 
sible to do so.” 


mand of his ship. ; 

At the last moment he warmly shook hands with 
Delancey, and said: 

“Good-by, lad. I've failed in what I undertook to 
do, but it’s only for a time. I shall come back soon, 
and follow up the clue to as rare a piece of villany as 
ever was heard of, «But I won't expose the perpetrator 
of it, for the sake of the gratitude I owe her father, 
and for the friendship I felt for the man that loved her 
with all his true and noble heart. Ah, yes—he proved 
his devotion to her happiness in a way that not one 
in a thousand would.” 

“ As mythical as ever, captain. I begin to despair 
of ever unravelling your late oracles. Do you still bid 
me pursue this young lady, who seems to be enveloped 
in a cloud of mystery which even you cannot pene- 
trate ?” asked Delancey, with a smile; for by this time 
he had made up his mind that the eccentric captain 
was suffering from seme hallucination of mind with 
regard to Bessie and her connections. 

The strange hints Martin dropped, but which he 
pertinaciously refused to explain, gave his young 
friend this impression, and he sincerely wished that 
he had never shown him the miniature of his be- 
loved. 

To this inquiry Martin energetically replied : 

“Youngster, if I believed you to be worldly- 


say give up this poor girl on whom a heavy blow is 
preparing to fall. But you are not shallow, nor 
mean, nor cold of heart; therefore I say to you this: 
if that pretty creature has shown that she likes you, 
take her away from the false position in which she 
has been placed by one who is now to secure it 
to her by forcing her, perhaps, to give her hand to 
the true heir of the Ashley estate. Since you've 
told me about the will, the cunning of that woman is 
plain enough to me. But I won’t accuse her—no, I 
won't, till Iam convinced, and then I promise to deal 
gently with her for your sake, as well as for that of 
the bright-haired lassie you may by that time claim as 
your wife.” 

“ Good-by, old friend. If you will talk in enigmas, 
I cannot pretend to understand you. I hope you will 
have a prosperous voyage and safe return. In spite 
of your hints that something terrible is looming in 
the background of her fate, when you come back you 
may find that my golden-haired goddess has de- 
scended to the prosaic level of a poor artist’s 
wife!” 

“So much the better, lad—so much the better for 
you both if that should happen. Good-by again, and 
heaven bless you.” 

Delancey was set on shore, and went back to his 
boarding-house in a deep reverie. Every tender and 
generous impulse of his nature had been aroused by 
the hints of Martin. 

Unlike the ordinary experience of the world, the 
intimation that poverty, and perhaps disgrace, might 
hereafter be Bessie’s portion, only ‘deepened the 
fervent love he cherished for her, and made him more 
resolute to snatch her from the evil to come. 

That morning he had received a letter from Welby. 
The weather was still delightfal, and in the hope that 
they could be induced to linger as long as the skies 
were genial, and the breezes soft, Delancey set out to 
join them. 


CHAPTER XLVIITI. 
DANGERS THICKEN. 


Mrs. Anstey sat alone in her elegantly furnished 
sitting-room, clad in soft raiment, and surrounded by 
all she bad once believed could afford her unalloyed 
happiness; but at this hour she found only bitter 
regrets in her heart for the heavy price she had paid 
for the luxuries she enjoyed, unavailing penitence for 
yielding to temptation through her passionate and 
overwhelming love for her child. 

The bitter fruit her sin had already borne she alone 
knew; the lonely struggles, the writhing conscious- 
ness that she had forfeited both happiness and self- 
respect to secure the position of her daughter; and 
yet, through her, she now felt assured that her punish- 
ment was to come. 

Mrs. Ashley had endured the days of Bessie’s 
absence with a dull sense of vacancy and desolation ; 
it seemed to her that the sun of her life had gone out 
with the departure of that beloved face, and many 
times was she tempted to follow her and join the party, 
that she might watch over her darling with the 
Argus eyes of jealous affection. 

But then the dread of her life arose before ber to 
threaten her with detectior, and she felt that she dared 
not venture from her seclusion. So the days lapsed 
away in @ kind of dumb, apathetic suffering, which 





With this resolution, Captain Martin took the com- | in 


minded, lightly given to the vanities of life, I would | of 


o meekly bere as some expiation for her wrong. 
ing. 

Sinner though she was, an evil soul did not dwell 

Margaret Ashley, but a proud and tenacious one 
did ; and day by day she hardened herself in the re- 
solution to hurry on the i of Frank and 
Bessie as soon as they both returned to Ashurst, and 
listen to no remonstrance from either. 

She would use Leon Ashley to carry out this pur- 
pose. Since he would return to England, she would 
secure his aid by such wiles as ashe knew how to 
practice successfully, and when completely fascinated, 
she would use her power as she had used it with 
Squire Ashley. Then, without endangering her in- 
fluence over Bessie, she couldcompel the contumacious 
girl to submission through the authority of her 
supposed father. 

Of late, Bessie’s letters were unsatisfactory ; they 
were not as frank as she wished them to be, 
and she restlessly feared that some infatuation tor 
another had driven from her mind theslight preference 
she had cherished for Frank. 

The tour of the party would extendto the middle 
of October ; the weather was still delightful and 
letters had not failed to come from each place at 
which they stopped long enough for Bessie to write. 
But they were only surface letters, which did not 
wren = mother. Bessie described the scenes in 
which she was taking a part, gave graphic ures 
of the society in which she mingled, and sheeted the 
scenery through which she was passing with a power 

audan appfeciation of the beauties of 
nature, bemyler sce sy g and delighted the reader. 

She was in her praises of the Welby 
family, and seemed never wearied of dilating on their 
kindness to her. She gave a most flattering descrip- 
tion of young Ellery, the betrothed of Kate, but she 
never once referred to her own infer thoughts or 
feelings, or gave a clue to that which was moulding 
her life and fixing her future destiny. 

Delancey’s name was never mentioned, though she 
more than once referred toa talented artist who had 
shown her his masterly sketches. Neither did she 
refer to Frank, or make any comments on the contents 
of the letter Mrs. Ashley had forwarded-to her, though 
that lady had several times inquired what Wentworth 
had written. 

In all this there was no intentional deception on tho 
part of Bessie. She regarded Frank's last commu- 
nication as the final closing of the engagement which 
had existed between them. She understood Mrs. 
Ashiey’s wishes and feelings, and she considered it 
useless to fill her letters with unprofitable arguments 
concerning a subject which had already been dis- 
cussed in all its bearings. When they met, an uv- 
derstanding must take ©, and sie reserved the 
final struggle for freedom till Frank was near her to 
sustain her through it. 

Tn this state of anxiety the weeks wore away slowly 
enough to the solitary woman, and the state of her 
mind began to show itself in her person. She grow 
thin and languid, and a degree of irritation once un+ 
known to her placid temper daily assailed her. 

On this morning she was expecting letters, and sho 
impatiently watched for the arrival of the boy who 
had been sent for them. At length he came in 
sight, leisurely walking his horse up the avenue. Mrs. 
Ashley threw open the half-closed blind, and waving 
her handkerchief to him, exclaimed: 

“ Come faster.” 

The lad could not hear her words, but he under- 
stood the impatient motioh of the white cambric very 
well, and hastened to put his steed in rapid motion. 

When he dismounted on the lawn, and came toward 
the window with the post bag in his hand, he said : 

“T’ve been gone a loug time, I know, missis, but 
it wasn’t my fault ; the postmaster kept me.” 

“ You always have some excuse, you provoking boy. 
Give me the bag, and get out of my sight.” 

The lad immediately obeyed, glad to escape with no 
further reprimand, for of late his mistress seemed to 
have changed her character. 

Mrs. Ashley, with compressed lips and shining eyes, 
hastened to strew the contents of the bag upona table. 

Among them she found three letters for herself. 

One was from Bessie, and on this she was about to 
seize when her eyes fell upon the address of the 
second, which she saw was from Wentworth. 

The third one had a slip of paper wrapped around 
it, on which the postmaster had written an apology 
for having, in some inexplicable manner, overlooked 
it, and left it in tne box for several weeks past. 

Mrs. Ashley read the excuse with a faint, sick 
feeling of apprehension, for she remembered the 

wling writing on the envelope but too well. She 
recalled the days of her childiood, when she had 
often guided the hand that formed those characters 
but had never been able to change the style of his 
caligraphy. : 

She passed her hand over her eyes. andconvulsively 





muttered : 
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“What can John Martin have to say to me? What 
—what 2” 

She groped blindly for the seal of the letter for 
several moments before she succeeded in breaking it. 
Then pressing ber fingers upon her eyelids to steady 
her vision, she sank upon a seat, and with extreme 
agitation, read the following lines: 


“London, September 2, 18—. 

“ MARGARET.— When we met sixteen years ago in 
the woodland near Ashurst, I spared you then because 
I did not believe that you had outlived all your 
noble instincts, even if you had proved false to him 
who merited better treatment at your hands than he 
received. ; 

“J should never have intruded on you again had I 
not diseovered that in that interview you spoke falsely 
tome. You may think this harsh language, but I 
have been in the habit of caliing things‘by their right 
names, and you must bear what your conduct has 
brought on yourself. 

“On that day you assured me that the child of Frank 
Wilde was dead. I believed you, and went away, 
satisfied to leave you to such peace as you could enjoy 
after what you had done. You told me this falsehood 
at the very time that his daughter and yours was 
dwelling with you in the stately home of which your 
perfidy had made you mistress. 

“Tam now convinced in my own mind that Bessie 
Wilde has been reared as the heiress of Ashurst, 
while the other child, the true scion of that family, 
was left with strangers, who were ignorant of the 
name and station to which she was born.” 

Mrs. Ashley here clasped her hands, and sat 
several moments staring into vacancy, as she wildly 
muttered: 

“Whatis to come next? Oh! Merciful Father, 
how has he discovered this ?” 

Her keen anxiety drove her to learn the worst, and 
she again lifted the paper and read on : 

“Shalt? I tell you how I have made this discovery ? 
By simple and most previdential means. A youth I 
esteem met Miss Ashley in Scotland thissummer. He 
is an artist, and he brought away with him the fair 
image of your daughter in his heart. He transferred 
it to ivory, and showed it to me. 

“Do you wonder that I recognized her as the 
daughter of my friend when she looks at me with 
his eyes, smiles on me with his lips, and wears upon 
her brow the golden crown of hair so like that of my 
poor, lost. Frank ? 

“So soon as the so-called Miss Ashley’s connec- 
tions were named, I knew that you had done even 
worse than break the heart of poor Wilde, and with 
my knowledge of your past, I needed no proof to 
convince me of the crime of which you have been 


out. 
“Yet, without that, I would not accuse you, Mar- 


aret, 
a At the time the discovery was made I was ill in 
bed, or I should at once have followed it'up. On my 
recovery, I made such efforts as were possible to do 
so, but I have hitherto been bafiled by not being abie 
to ascertain the person to whom the true Miss Ashley 
was given, 

“My ship is on the eve of sailing, and I have been 
unable te complete my inquiries, but my cruise will 
not be-a long one, and when I return I shall resume 
it with the determination to bring it to a successful 
issue. If itis necessary I will find Hunter, the man 
who employed you to go to Squire Ashley’s, and from 
him legrn what I wish to know. 

“You havé a breathing time in which you may 
yourself right the wrong of which you have been 
guilty, to secure wealth for your own child. I am 
aware that a will existe binding her and young 
Wentworth together under a ty of loss of for- 
tune if they spurn the shackles you would impose 
upon them; for to your influence I can trace such a 
clause as that in the will of so just a man as Squire 
Ashley was. . 

“Snffer Bessie to reeede from that arrangement at 
once, for I am assured that she loves another. Ernest 
Delancey is worthy of her, and he will make her 
happy. Give her to him, aud cleanse your soul from 
the hateful leprosy the love of luxury has spread 
over it. . 

“When I return, if I find that you have scorned 
my advice—that you are still persevering in the 
sinful course that you have so long followed—I 
warn you to beware of the consequences. I swear to 
you that I will come down on you as an avalanche 
—without mercy,.and without delay. 

“ Joun Martin.” 


Mrs, Ashley sank back, muttering : 

“Lost! Jost !.all lost! Ob, Bessie, cruel, ungrate- 
ful girl, what have you done? Wovyid you tearfrom 
me the last that is between me and the sea of 
disgrace ruin into which that madman would 
plunge me?” : 

She sat nervously fingering the envelope, scarcely 


conscious of what she was doing, and for the moment 
her keen intellect.and active mind were stunned by 
the sudden blow. 

At length recovering herself, she sat up, threw back 
her hair from her brow, and muttered : 

“This will never do. I must arouse myself to 
grapple with the difficulties that beset me, and find 
Means to overcome them. First, I must see what 
Bessie has to say for herself. Deceitful and secretive 
as, her course towards me has been, I must still guard 
her from the evils this dreadful man threatens to 
bring upon us both. The artist—yes, she referred 
carélessly to him to mislead me. False, false girl! 
how little does she dream of the precipice on the edge 
of which she is hovering!” 

She slowly unclosed Bessie’s letter, but her eyes 
glared on the opening words, and she made a motion 
as if she would crush the paper in her hands. It ran 


thus: 
“ Edinburgh, Oct. 2, 18— 

“ Ou, Minny, I am so happy, so foolishly elated, that 
I must tell you what has happened to me, though I 
know it will bring bitter disappointment to you. 

“Console yourself, my dear friend, with the cer- 
tainty that if I have chosen disinterestedly, I shall 
consider myself the most fortunate of women to win 
the love of so true and noble a man as Ernest De- 
lancey. 

“Do you remember the artist I once mentioned to 
you? Well, Minny dear, he is my lover; and I can 
never convey to you in writing what a fascinating 
being he is—besides being something better than 
that. 

“We love each other, Minny; our souls respond 
to each other as two musical chords tuned in 
unison. I know that he is my fate, and if I do #ot 
marry him, I will never, never give my hand to any 
other. 

“You need waste no sympathy ov Frauk, for he has 
found consolation for my indifference in the smiles of 
my sister. His letter gave me freedom to choose 
another, and I have done so. You must be discreet 
enough to keep dear Frank’s secret, for my father has 
no idea of what is going on, and I am afraid we 
Bhall have some trouble in bringing him to consent 
to the exchange of sisters. But we shall do it you 
may be sure. 

“You may think that I should tell you something 
more about Mr. Delancey before I close my letter. He 
was a college chum of Kiufus Welby’s, and is a young 
man of good family but little forture. We first met 
in Scotland; he saved my life there—how I will tell 
you when we meet; and before we parted we both 
knew that we loved each otier, thouga no revelation 
in words was made. 

“ He was suddenly called away to the sick-bed of a 
friend, and we did not see bim again until we arrived 
at this place on our way to London. We shall leave 
to-morrow; but I felt that I must not delay an hour 
in assuring you that my earthly destiny, so far as 
marriage is concerned, is finally settled. 

“Last night Mr. Delancey found an opportunity to 
declare his love; he told me tliat he is aware of the 
sacrifice of fortune I shall probably be called on to 
make if [ break the ties that bind me to Frank; but 
with the belief. that I manifésted a preference for 
himself, he felt that I had a right to decide my own 
fate. 

“ He offered me the love of his noble heart, anda 
bare independence. Frank could give me wealth, but 
he said if he bad not greatly mistaken me, he believed 
that I would follow the dictates of my own heart re- 
gardless of worldly influences. 

“Oh, Minny, while Ernest spoke thus, if I had 
been base enough to cling to the sordid gold poor 
Frank could give me, I could never have escaped 
from the fascinating power of his glorious eyes, his 
persuasive voice, and I must have yielded the con- 
sent he asked, even if my heart had not gone entirely 
over to him and the cause he was so eloquently 
pleading. 

“ But I will confess to you that it had long before 
played the traitor to what you consider my interests 
and I had but one y to give. Of course you 
know what that was, but you can never know the 
fervent truth, the perfect trust with which I pledged 
my heart and life to this noble, noble wooer of mine. 

“Make up your mind to receive him as my future 
husband—to give him your spoiled darling, for Fate 
has written the irrevocable decree that if any man 
ever calls me wife, the one will be Ernest Delancey. 

“ A few more days, and I shall be with you to tell 
you all, and to convince you how impossible it is that 
Frank and I should ever have been happy together. 

“In December, Kate Welby and Mr. Ellery, of 
London, will be united; Mr. Delancey is to be first 
groomsman, and, of course, I am to be first drides- 
maid. 

“Tf my unknown father is not the most unreason- 
able'of men, he will permit my marriage to follow 
soon after. Ernest wishes as soon as possible to re- 








turn to Italy, which country will probably become 
our future home. Of course, we expect you to ac- 
company us, for I could not be perfectly contented if 
so widely severed from my dear Minny. You can 
leave Frank to take possession of Ashurst with his 
chosen one, for I am determined he shall be re- 
warded for the desertion of one sister by obtaining 
the hand of the other and far dearer one. 

“Your own happy, happier, happiest “ Bessix.” 

The spirit of joy and love which pervaded this 
effusion did not move Mrs. Ashley. 

She was bitter, hard and ruthless in her determina- 
tion to adhere to the plan she had so long matured— 
had so nearly, at one time, brought to @ triumphant 
conclusion, and she breathed through her white lips : 

“Stuff! girlish sentimental nonsenso! Older and 
wiser heads must decide on what is best for her 
prosperity and eventual happiness. How can the 
creature who has been reared inthe very lap of 
luxury and indulgence, find even contentment in the 
mean and drudging life she must lead as the wife of 
a poor artist? She knows nothing of the hardships 
she must encounter, and the glamour of passion in- 
duces her to believe that she can bear everything for 
the sake of him she loves. No, no, no!—Bessie shall 
never wed any but Frank, and with Mr. Ashley’s aid 
I will make her his wife before that officious meddler 
can return. Her future safe, I can easily evade John 
Martin, or turn aside his evil interference with -vhat 
does not concern him. Now for Frank and his mis- 
sive.” 

“ Marseilles, September 15, 18~. 

“Dear Minny.—In a few more days we shall 
leave this place on a fast steamer, and very soon 
or this reaches you, I hope we shall be safe in Eng- 

nd. 

* I trust that we shall find Arden Place in readiness 
for the reception of my uncle,as I do not think you 
would find him an agreeable inmate at Ashurst. I 
am afraid that you will like neither himself nor his 
wife, though I know you will be attracted by the 
sweet charm my cousin Evelyn possesses for all 
who approach her nearly. She will atone in some 
measure for the annoyance the boy will be sure to 
give you. 

“Oh! such an enfunt terrible as Maitland is! I 
can give you no idea of him before you see him; but 
‘sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.’ I only hope 
that in the freedom of country iife he will take to 
hunting and fishing ; for he has my permission to be- 
come a veritable Orson, provided he will free his 
sister from his persecutions. 

“Oh, Minny, I wish I only dared open my heart to 
you; but you would accuse me of perfidy, perhaps. 
It matters not. Bessie will exonerate me from blame, 
and prove to you that there is something in life more 
valuable than gold, more precious than the hoarded 
wealth of all the misers under the sun. 

“TI am writing nonsense, you think, but I am 
basking in the sunshine of a happiness so rare 
awe new to me, that I believe it has half turged my 

cad. 

“ My uncle is partially restored to health, and an- 
ticipates his return to his old home with immense 
satisfaction. 

“TI lope Bessie will be there by the time we arrive, 
for he did not seem very well pleased that she had 
gone on a tour of pleasure so soon after her grand- 
father’s death. The state of her health he believed a 
mere excuse, for it is one of my uncle’s peculiarities 
to think that uo one can be really ill but himself. 
I am afraid that he is tyrannical, and poor Bessie, 
with her high spirit, will have a hard time with him 

“T have not a moment more to spend in writing, so 
I must bid you an abrupt farewell. 

“FRANK WENTWORTH.” 

“T can finish your last sentence for you, Mr. Frank 
Wentworth,” muttered Mrs. Ashley, with curling lips, 
as she crushed his letter in her hand, and threw it 
from her. “If Bessie does not soon gain a protector 
for herself—that was what you meant to say, and 
what I mean to accomplish in my own way, in spite 
of all the opposition you may both offer. In spite of 
your clearly hinted passion for Evelyn Ashley—in 
spite of Bessie's infatuation about this young artist— 
will I make her your wife. 1 have uot worked, 
manceuvred, planned for years to bring this marriage 
about, to be circumvented by two silly children, who 
do not seem to understand what is good for them. 
My sentimental pair, I shall yet have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing you brought to your sober senses, 
settling down into a véry respectable Darby and 
Joan, quietly enjoying the fortune my tact has se- 
cured for you.” 

Mrs. Ashley spent several hours in deep reflection, 
then ordered her horse, and followed by her groom on 
a pony, she rode over to Arden Place to see if her 
orders had been properly carried out there. 

Many painful thoughts crowded upon her miad, 
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and strange as it was, the most of them were given 
to the uncertain fate of the child she had thrown 
among strangers. 

From the day the infant was given to Mrs. Allen, 
she had gedulously turned her thoughts from her, 
laying the flattering unction to her soul that the little 
Evelyn was rich, and idolized in her new home; but 
the demand of Captain Martin that justice should be 
done to this forsaken child first awoke her to a true 
sense of her guilt in throwing her upon the charity 
of others as she had done. 

She clearly saw that the one evil deed had moulded 
all ber future life ; but deeply as it might now be re- 
pented, she believed it was too late to atone. 

(To be continued.) 





CHAPTER XIIL 

T nr. scene that met the gaze of Lincoln and his son, 
on entering their cabin, will be remembered—namely, 
the charred and blackened body left by Scalp-Robe 
on the hearth, cinders of burned clothing scattered 
around the room, broken dishes and overturned fur- 
nitare strewing the floor, and all the signs of one of 
the most shockihg catastrophes that can possibly 
happen. 

The smoky odours that still lingered in the apart- 
ment gave an instant effect to the horrible scene thus 
presented. 

The cry of horror and anguish that burst from the 
lips of Lincoln was terrific. 

His first and instant impression was what the crafty 
savage had desired and foreseen. He thought that 
the remains of Bessie were before him. 

chiess with consternation and sorrow, he sank 
into a grief-stricken attitude on the floor, covering bis 
face with his hands. 

Thomas was equally excited, for he at once arrived 
at the conclusions which so agonized his father. 

“ Heaven help us!” moaned the son. “Is it—can it 
be—Bessie?” 

“There can be no doubt,” responded Lincoln. 
“Ob! Bessie! Bessie!” 

A long silence followed, broken only by the sobs of 
the two men. 

“She is burned to death!” at length faltered 
Thomas, as he ventured to look upon theruing of the 
dead Indian maiden. 

“Yes, my son,” rejoined the father. ‘ Her clothes 
must have taken fire while she was getting supper. 
Where did you find the key ?” 

“‘ On the floor, about here.” 

He indicated the spot. 

“TIsee. In her fright and agony, she naturally 
hastened to thedoor, but coulddo no more. Her bor- 
rible sufferings must have prevented her from turning 
the key, and she merely drew it out of the lock and 
dropped it. She was getting our supper, yeu know. 
A large fire was burning. Her clothes were mostly 
cotton, or entirely so, and must have burned like 
tinder.” 

While uttering these words, broken by many a 
pause, the scout cast his tearful eyes from object to 
object, nerving himself to learn all that could be 
learned from them, 

The Indians then!” faltered Thomas. 

“No! The Indians have not beenhere. My poor 
child !” 

“ There—there can be no doubt!” stammered the 
son and brother, shuddering at the shocking spectacle 
the body presented. 

“Oh, not the slightest !” 

The scout arose, lighted another torch, drew near 
the body and continued : 

“See! It is Bessie’s dress!” 

He pointed at some charred fragments of the gown 
the savage had placed upon the body, and Thomas 
recognized them in an instant. 

“It is hers, of course,” he said. ‘Who else could 
have been here inher place? I did not mean to deny 
the evidence of my senses—only it is horrible! 
horrible!” 

“See !” added Lincoln, lifting oneof the blackened 
hands, and looking at the ring encircling one of tho 
fingers. ‘The ring Bessie has worn! the ring that 
was your mother’s!” 

Not a suspicion of the real facts of the case crossed 
the minds of the observers. The Indian had made 
all too sure for a suspicion to be possible. 

The dress, the ring, all pointed to the theory and 
explanations the two men had adopted, and at the 
same time forbade all others. 

“Shall I carry the news to the settlement—to 
Jenny?” asked Thomas, after another long pause. 

“No! my son, not to-night. There will be time 
enough for Jenny and our other friends to weep to- 
morrow!” 

He was considerate for others, even in his sorrow. 





“Tock and bar the door!” added the scout. ‘We 


must acquit ourselves of our sad duties.” 

Thomas obeyed the injunction, and Lincoln pro- 
duced some sheets from the old-fashioned bureau in 
one corner of the apartment, and spread them on the 
floor. . 

With great care and tenderness he carefully en- 
veloped the body in them, Thomas helding a torch 
for him, and the lifeless remains were then placed 
upon Bessie's bed. 

“ My poor child,” again moaned the scout. “What 
agony she must have suffered! You noticed how she 
had dashed about the room in her fright and anguish! 
Fragments of her ‘burning clothes are dropped all 
around us. She upset some of the things and broke 
some of the dishes. My poor darling! What a hor- 
rible doom !” 

He took the half-consumed torch from the hand of 
his son, and flung it in the fireplace as if he could not 
bear to have the evidence of his daughter’s supposed 
fate so clearly presented to his notice. 

“The smoke still lingers,” said Thomas. “The 
—the accident cannot have happened a long) time 


“No—perhaps not an hour! Had it not beea for 
the savages, I might have returned in time to pre- 
vent the accident, or to have saved her.” 

Another long pause succeeded—a pause of agony 
that was beyond expression. 

“Well, well; we must endure the will of heaven 
patiently,” finally said the scout, arising. “A coffin 


mist be prepared, I can as well make it as another. 
The night will pass quicker.” 

“T will help you,” said Thomas. 
hold a light for you.” 

He lighted a torch, and Lincoln led the way to the 

rn 


“Tean at least 


Several pieces of thin hewn slabs were selected 
from a pile, and carried to the cablin. 

A box of nails, a saw, a hammer, and other tools, 
were produced from the cellar, and the scout 
proceeded to make a rude coffin, a task that lasted till 
midnight. 

When the coffin was finished, it was carefully lined 
with cloth, and the remains were placed in it. 

“ We shall bury her during the day that is coming,” 
said Thomas. 

“Yes, my son.” 

They placed the coffin in the little bed-room, and 
again seated themselves in the main apartment. 

“ Will you try to sleep, Thomas?” asked the scout, 
after another long sllence. 

© No, father—I cannot.” 

“ Nor I either.” 

Several hours passed, broken only by an occa- 
sional remark, and still the two men watched with 
the dead. 

At length the gleams of day commenced breaking 
over the scene, and they rapidly increased until day- 
light was fully come. 

“Poor Bessie!” said Lincoln, with a deep sigh. 
“ How will she look by daylight ?” 

He proceeded to the bedroom, followed by Thomas, 
and they looked upon the dead. 

The morning light streamed into the apartment, 
and brought out all the repulsiveness of the charred 
features. 

The grief of the two men broke out afresh, and 
they wept several minutes. 

*Itis hard to bear,” finally said Thomas. “ She was 
so good. Weneeded her so. It is terrible!” 

The scout’s face was haggard, but he strove to be 
calm, and to call all the simple philosophy of his 
nature into practice. 

“The ways of heaven are not our ways!” he 
said, in a broken voice. ‘We must look to heaven 
for consolation. We must pray for strength and 
patience !” 

He covered the features of the dead from his sight, 
and returned to the other apartment. 

“This book willnot fail us, even in this dark hour,” 
he said, as he took the old family Bible into his hands. 
“ Let us sit down together, my son, and look into its 
holy pages. There are many promises here that will 
lighten our affliction.” 

He seated himself, with Thomas by-his side, and 
both fixed their attention upon the volume. 

The scout noticed that several leaves had been 
turned down in one place, nearly the centre of the 
book, in such a way as to instantly attract attention, 
and he opened the book at that point, with a pained 
expression of feature, wondering who could have done 
it, for it was something unusual to take such a liberty 
with the Bible. 

“Writing!” he exclaimed, with increased wonder, 
as his eyes fell upon the margin. “ Who uses this 
book in this manner?” 

“ Not I,” answered Thomas, bending nearer. “ The 
writing is Bessie’s,” 

“Ts it?” And the scout rubbed away the tears 
blinding his eyes. “ How strange!” 





A wild cry of astonishment, relief, and intens 
excitement burst from Themas as he sprang to his 


feet. 

“Oh, look ! look!” he shouted, touching the writ, 
on $-- margin of the page open before them. « Read? 
re: ” . 


The writing was as follows: 

“Scalp-Robe is here—has brought the body of a 
Indian girl with him. Heis putting my clothes op it, 
He burns it. Some horrible secret. Whatever occ 
: will be brave. Perhaps he will carry me away with 

im.” 

The exclamations of joy and relief, the cries of 
wonder, the ejaculations of thanksgiving with which 
this significant record was read by the father and soy 
can be imagined. . 

“She lives! She lives!” exclaimed Lincoln. “gh, 
has been carried off by Scalp-Robe! We have been 
cruelly deceived! This body is that.of the dead Ip- 
dian maiden. Thank heaven for its goodness! {tis 
indeed merciful.” 

With hearts overflowing with joy and thankfulness, 
the two men knelt in the centre of the room, and the 
scout offered up a simple but feeling prayer of thanks- 

ving. 

“She lives—my poor child is alive!” he repeated, 
as he arose to his feet. “I see it all, now. Ther 
has been some sickness among the Indians lately, and 
I knew that one of the young squaws was dangerously 
ill. The craftysavage has availed himself of her death 
to arrange this horrible plot. See here!” 

He took up the platter upon which Bessie had put 
the venison steak she broiled for supper—the ono the 
savage had eaten. 

“Do you think Bessie would have eaten her supper 
without us?” he continued, with a return of his 
shrewd smile to his face. “No! She would have 
waited till this time for her supper.” 

“ That's indeed true,” answered Thomas. “ Had we 
not been so excited, we would have seen this before. 
It shows that the savage helped himself. to a good 
supper before leaving.” 

“ That's clear. He must have been here soon after 
your departure, or he would not have had time for all 
these proceedings. I think he must have been on the 
island when Bessie went out to meet you, and so hid 
himself in the cabin at the moment of your depar- 
ture.” 

Thomas assented. 

“ Be that as it may,” continued Lincoln, “ his whole 
a is discovered: He thought we would bury the 

ndian girl as Bessie, and never know your sister's 
captivity. Bring up some steaks from thie cellar, 
Thomas, and put them into my game-bag, with some 
bread. He keeps himself near the cataract, lately, 
and I will at once go in pursuit of him. Lock up the 
house behind us, and go down to the settlement as 
quickly as possible. See if Robert Hale has arrived 
safely, and report all that has happened.” 

“Shall we not come, a party of us, to assist you in 
the search ?” asked Thomas, as he proceeded toward 
the cellar. 

“No, not till B or hear from me; and the crafty 
villain may be off his thinking that we have 
fallen into his trap, and that no search will be made 
for Bessie. Keep on the look-out, everybody, but 
leave this matter to me for the present.” 

The scout looked to his weapons while Thomas put 
up his provisions, and the two then left the cabin, 
locking the door behind them. 

“Tf the villain has gone to the cataract,” said Lin- 
coln, “he probably left from the upper end of the 
island. Let’s see if we can get a trace of him!” 

They went te the spot in and made a careful 
search. They found bro twigs, foot-prints,, and 
even the place where the savage had pushed off his 
canoe. 

“Enough!” said Lincoln, in a voice that trembled 
with joyful eagerness. “He has been here! I shall 
know howto track him! Await me at the settlement, 
and look out for yourself on the way there !” 

They pushed off in se canoes, the scout as- 
cending the river, and Thomas going toward the 
settlement. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Laxycoun pursued his way up the river, keeping at 
one side in the shade of the trees that bordered it, as 
a precaution against being seen by any prowling 
— and rowing as steadily and noiselessly 5 


possible. 

The knowledge that Bessie still lived, and that he 
was possibly upon the trail of her abductor, filled his 
heart with joy and th ; but that joy did not 
cause him to.relax, in the least, his habitual wariness. 
On the contrary, hi8 vigilance was redoubled, and not 
a thicket, not a rock, not a bush upon his route, escaped 
his rapid but careful inspection. 

In due course of time the roar of the cataract fell 
upon his hearing, and he realized that an obstacle 
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would soon be presented in his ascent toward the 
hills. Knowing that if Scalp-Robe had retreated in 
this direction, he must have landed and carried his 
boat above the falls, the scout rowed as near the shore 
as he could, and looked anxiously for footprints. 

His search was soon rewarded. 

Not only did he discover the marks of a large pair 
of moccasined feet indenting the earth, as if their 
owner had been burdened, but he also detected a 
smaller pair of footprints, which he instantly knew to 
be Bessie’s. 

The next moment his wandering gaze detected, half 
hidden amid the foliage of a bush, a tiny white strip, 
one of those his daughter had placed on ber route as 
si nals. * 

With a cry of joy, he sprang forward, caught it from 
the detaining thorns, and hastily examined it. 

“It isa strip of Bessie’s handkerchief,” he ex- 
claimed. “It has her initials worked in the corner. 
The brave girl! She’s achipoftheold block! She 
didn’t cry and despair, but retained presence of mind 
enough to leave these little traces as guides to me. 

His kindly face beamed with fatherly pride in his 
brave daughter, and bis manly lips quivered with 
sudden emotion. 

Hiding the strip of handkerchief in bis pocket, and 
dashing a tear from hiseye, the scout proceeded to 
shoulder his log canoe and follow the trail he had 
discovered. His burden was by no means light, but 
he possessed @ sturdy, iron-like frame, and he bore the 
canoe as easily as though it had been mad of bark. 

He made precisely the same detour as Scalp-Robe 
had done, and came upon several more of Bessie’s 
signals, finally returning to the river at the same 
point above the falls asthe savage had done before him. 

-He then resumed his seat in his canoe and rowed 
rapidly onward. 

‘I may be mistaken,” he thought, ‘but it’s my 
opinion that the savage has carried Bessie into the 
limestone cave up here. . It’s always been a kind of 
haunt of the Indians, and there are hiding-places in 
it, [dare say, known only to themselves. I shall 
soon see.” 

He did not once relax his energies rowing until he 
had approached within a short distance of the tave, 
and then his manner became more cautious and 
vigilant. 

He moved along more slowly, and the dip of his 
oars became, if possible, more gentle and noiseless. 

Near the mouth of the cave he detected another 
signal of Bessio’s. 

Satisfied that no savage eye was upon him, he 
rowed into the cave. 

His eyes soon became accustomed to the dim light, 
and he could see that he was alone in that grim soli- 


‘tude, unless he excepted the birds who made their 


home near the mouth of the cave. 

Continuing to ascend the subterranean river, he 
soon passed beyond the portion of the cabin illumined 
by the aperture by which he had entered, and found 
himself in a region of intense darkness. 

“ Unless there is some inner cave that is unknown 
tome,” he thought, at this juncture, “ Bessie is not 
hidden in this cavern. There must be one, known only 
to the red-skins. I know she’s here, or that bit of 
handkerchief wouldn’t have been just at the entrance. 
I must watch and wait.” 

Rowing into alittle niche made by a bend in the 
stream, the scout rested on his oars and prepared to 
wait. 


The more he thought upon the subject, the more 
certain he became that Bessie was coucealed within 
the cave. 

The facts that the spot was known to be a favourite 
haunt of Scalp-Robe, and that he had just found one 
of Bessie’s signals at the entrance, went far towards 
confirming his opinion. 

He had often, in the course of his scouting expedi- 
tions,explored the limestone cave, as the settlers called 
it, and he knew of no part of it where Bessie could 
possibly be confined against her will. 

The arcades and chambers were all sufficiently open 
to admit of ingress and egress, and a prisoner in one 
of them could not fail to find a way of escape or hope 
of discovery from a white hunter or scout. 

Having reasoned himself into a belief of the exist- 
ence of a secret cavern, Lincoln was strongly tempted 
to shout the name of his daughter, in the hope of 
hearing her reply, but he was too cautious to act upon 
such an im 4 

Scalp-Robe-might be with her at that moment, or 
he might arrive before the echo could die out from the 
rocky chamber, and so leave the place of her cap- 
tivity unrevealed. ; 

though his heart'yearned over his imprisoned 
daughter, and he longed to comfort her in her griefs, 
and although he had many anxieties as to her safety 
at that moment, Lincoln lost nothing of his patient 
the quiet fortitude that formed one of 


Sitting there in the dense gloom, with his gaze 





fixed upon the light that gleamed through the en- 
trance in the distance, he looked like a statue carved 
from stone, so silent and immoveuable was he. 

The minutes lengthened into hours, and not a sign 
of impatience escaped him, not an ejaculation passed 


his lips. 

At length tbe grim, unnatural silence that reigned 
in thecavern was broken by the muffled dip of oars, 
and the aperture was darkened by the entrance of a 
white canoe, which shot swiftly into the cavern. 

It was occupied by Scalp-Robe himself. 

Lincoln recognized him in a moment as the light 
near the entrance revealed the upright feathers that 
adorned his head, his sinister visage, and the terrible 
robe that was gathered around him. 

The savage rowed up the stream, pausing once or 
twice to listen and look about him, but he failed to 
detect the presence of the scout, who was as wary as 
himself, 

When he had gained the dense shadow, and was 
within a few feet of Lincoln, he landed, drew his 
canoe upon the rocky floor, secreting it, and after 
another minute’s listening, glided stealthily away into 
ou gama, seeming to disappear in a solid wall of 
rock. : 

Lincoln waited until assured that the Indian would 
not immediately return, and then landed, drew his 
boat out of the waten, and crept softly in the direction 
taken by Scalp-Robe. A 

This course brought him directly in front of a 
jagged face of rock that seemed to form the end to 
the cavern. 

As he paused, examining it, he heard the sound of 
voices, and he immediately recognized them as 
Bessie’s and her captor’s. His joy and relief can be 
imagined. 

‘*The White Fawn looks not kindly upon the great 
chief,” he heard the Indian saying. “ Her eyes are 
cold, and her looks are] like the winter. The Son of 
the Cataract stayed with his people while the dark- 
ness was heavy, and when the sun beamed he coun- 
selled with the great braves of the tribe. And now 
he has come to his pale-face squaw, and she smiles 
not on him.” 

“The pale-face girl will never smile upon the 
Son of the Cataract,” replied Bessie. ‘“ Sheloves him 
not. She will not be his squaw.” 

There was something of impatience in the Indian's 
tone as he responded : 

“Say not so, daughter of the pale-faces. The trap 
holds the White Fawn, and she cannot escape. She 
hates not the great chief—the terror of his enemies, 
the beloved of the Great Spirit. She has eaten of the 
maize he has given her, she has cooked the venison 
he left her, and she has slept upon his bed of skins. 
She must love him.” 

‘“That don’t follow, Son of the Cataract,” said 
Bessie, with a trace of her father’s humour, even in 
that moment. “I have slept and eaten because I 
needed rest and food, not because I loved you.” 

“The voice of the White Fawn is like the singing 
water,” returned the savage, in unmoved tones, ‘ but 
her wordsare not wise. She is the squaw of Watawa, 
the Great Eagle, the Son of the Cataract, bravest in 
war, wisest in the councils of his tribe. Her sons 
shall be chiefs. Her daughters shall wed with chiefs. 
She shall sit in the lodge of Watawa, and slaves shall 
do her bidding. I have spoken!” 

“It's about my time to speak,” thought Lincoln, 
anxiously. “ He is getting in earnest!” 

Knowing that there must be an opening in the 
rock somewhere near him, he made a closer search, 
and soon discovered the block of stone which served 
as a door, and which stood a little ajar. Pushing it 
away very gently, he glided into the narrow passage, 
and approached the inner chamber, soon gaining a 
complete view of it. 

Its singular beauty was unnoticed by him, his gaze 
resting “he his daughter, who sat upon a pile of 
skins in front of the fire, whose ruddy light played 
over her features and dress. 

She looked pale and tired, but her father noticed 
that her face wore a brave and resolute-expression, as 
if she were determined to yield her life sooner than 
become the wife of her Indian suitor. 

Scalp-Robe.stuod before her, his visage wearing a 
menacing look, evidently provoked by her reply to 
his last remark, a reply which the scout had neces- 
sarily lost. 

“Tf the White Fawn loves not Watawa, she shall 
fear him,” said the savage, significantly. “Her scalp 
shall not hang from the coat of the Great Hagle, for 
she shall live to be the squaw of Watawa. If she 
loves him not, she shall fear him as the deer fears the 
hunter. She shall be his slave and grind his corn 
for him. The other squaws of Watawa shall 
watch her and mock her, while she works in her 
ledge for them.” 

While the sa 
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“Let the Son of the Cataract look to himself !” 
she commanded, in tones of haughty scorn. “I 
have secured some of his weapons in his absence, 
and I know how to use them! Let him beware!” 

A stout hunting-knife flashed in the light, held 
firmly in the maiden’s right band. 

The chief was as enraged as surprised at this do- 
monstration. 

His eyes blazed with sullen and malicious wrath, 
as he exclaimed : 

“ The White Fawn shall know what itis to offend 
the Great Eagle! She shall not only be his squaw, 
but the slave of his slaves! Her hairshall be cut off ! 
Her clothes shall be rags! And she shall sleep on 
the scalps of her people!” 

“T reckon not, you red rascal!” said a stern voice 
behind him, and Lincoln leaped like a panther upon 
the back of the savage. 

(To be continued.) 








THE OLD RED RAG. 


Tue statistics of European wars show us that the 
French, who are clad in blue, suffered a greater loss 
in proportion than the British, who wore red, when 
under fire. 

An old Peninsular officer, whose letter is before us, 
mentions: 

“ When our light company, and the company of the 
60th Rifles (green), attached to our brigade, were 
skirmishing on the same ground (against the enemy), 
the latter lost more men than we did, although chiefly 
composed of Germans, who are proverbially cautious 
skirmishers. This is an‘important subject. 

“T saw, at the battle oft Vittoria, the wonderful 
effect of the imposing appearance of the British line 
on theenemy. After they had been driven from their 
position and completely scattered, many glorious at- 
tempts were made by their officers to rally them on 
some heights behind the ridge on which our line was 
advancing. It became an object with the officer com- 
manding the light companies, which were scattered in 
pursuit, to get them arrayed for the attack of a column 
which formed on one of tiiose heights at some distance 
in our front, and thus became a rallying point to the 
thousands who were flying from the ridge in helpless 
confusion. Before we had a sufficient number of the 
pursuers collected to attack,this formidable column, it 
broke and bolted, its soldiers disappearing among the 
raciag mobs, who threw away their arms and fled to- 
wards the Pyrenees. 

“While wondering what had caused so sudden a 
panic among men who but a moment before seemed 
ready to adhere until death to their officers, we—tho 
skirmishers—looked back to the ridge, and saw a 
sight which I shall never forget. ‘The whole British 
line crowned the mountains, from wing to wing, look- 
ing like a wall of fire, their bayonets glittering in tho 
sun, as they moved steadily, silently, and presenting 
a glorious picture of power andorder. This sight it 
was which struck the enemy to the heart, and made 
him fly from his new position in sudden panic. No 
army, although double the number, if clad in sombre 
uniferm, could ever make such an appearance or pro- 
duce such an effect as this.” 

We have had the pleasure of knowing more than one 
brave veteran officer who treasured affectionately the 
‘old red rag ” in which he had followed Picton, Gra- 
hame, or the Iron Duke, and in which he had been 
wounded on the giorious fields of Spain or in the 
crowning victory of Waterloo ; and in every age there 
has been some eccentric enthusiast who stuck man- 
fully to fashions that had departed. 


Tue ENGiisH) Farm Servanr or THE Four- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—Let me attempt to reckon the 
actual value of a well-paid farm-servant’s wages, 
with those of his family, in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. He received, in kind, say 6} qrs. of 
wheat the year. The average value of wheat during 
the fourteenth’century was 5s. 103d. This payment 
amounts, then, to about 38s. 8d. His money wages 
were, say 6s. 8d. His allowances during the harvest 
months were not less than 5s. If his wife worked 
for 120 days inthe year at id. a day, it would add 
another 10s.; and ifhis boy were also engaged at 
4d. per day (and these were the customary wages of 
women and boys), it would add 5s. more. If we 
multiply this aggregate, that is £3 2s. 4d., by twelve, 
the wages of a hired farm servant conjointly with those 
of two members of his family, Would have amounted 
in modern money to £39 4s.—that is, to nearly 15s. a 
week—a rate far higher than the average wages of the 
modern agricultural labourer. And we must not 
forget that this calculation does not include his com- 
monable rights, and that he held his cottage and cur- 
tilage at a rent of about 3s. a-year—that is, again, in 
modern money, at about 9d. a-week. Nor does it 
seem that the labourer ran any risk of not finding em- 
ployment. Wherever peasant praprietorship is the 
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rule of tenancies, the wages of labour are com- 
paratively high, because hired labourers are scarce. 
This is known to be thecase in France and Lombardy. 
In out own country, the highest rate prevailsin Cum- 
berland, where the small proprietor, called the states- 
man, isnot yet extinct. And though there are many 
conveniences which modern commerce and maau- 
factures bave supplied to the English peasaut, it 
cannot, I fear, be doubted that, estimated by the 
money value of his wages, his condition is far in- 
ferior in the command over the necessaries of life to 
that of his ancestor in the fourteenth century. 


A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at Eton,” §c. 
—_————@—__——. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 
In vain, by restless conscience driven, 

Lerd William left his home, 
Far from the scenes that saw his guilt, 
In pilgrimage to roam. 
To other climes the pilgrim fled, 
But could not fly despair ; 
He sought his home again—but peace 
Was still a stranger there. Southey. 

A.ruovucH Mr. Sandford Saville had contrived to 
procure the committal for trial of Francis Barclay, he 
was not able to congratulate himself upon his achieve- 
ment. His character was totally different from that 
of his wife. He was a well-meaning wan, though 
weak, and he would have been an honest, industrious 
member of society, had not his evil genius, in the 
shape of the woman whom he had married, been ever 
by his side urging him to the commission of offences 
which were really foreign to his nature. 

Mr. Saville was, in the truest sense of the word, a 
weak-minded man. 

When he thought of the almost inconceivable misery 
he had brought upon Francis Barclay, when he allowed 
his mind to dwell upon, and his vivid imagination to 
picture the awful fate that would be the portion of the 
young man in a convict station in a foreign land—the 
chains, the horrid compauaionship, the meagre food, the 
absence of intellectual or even friendly communion, 
the hard labour, the life without hope, the death in life, 
the yearning—the terrible yearning—for the society 
of his wife and those friends who were endeared to 
him in a thousand ways of long association—he 
shuddered at the guilt with which he was loading his 
goul—that soul which he wished to be immaculate, 
but which he had notthe strengthto keep free from 
pollution. 

His wife watched him narrowly. 
~ She knew better than auyone the weak points 
of his character, and she better than others knew 
how to take advantage of them. In some cases 
Mr. Sandford Saville was adamant. A capital man 
of business was Mr. Saville; no one could cheat bim 
of a halfpenny. He was as good an accountant as 
any in the city, and could detect a flaw, if there was 
one, in a bill a yard long, supposing that it were ne- 
ceasary for him to do so. Mrs. Saville was afraid that 
@ reaction would set in, and that her husband would 
regret what he had done; apd she thought it her im- 
pew duty to watch him narrowly, so thatshe might, 

occasion arose, re-inspire him, as Lady Macbeth 
did the Thane of Cawdor when his courage failed 
him. The words: 

My hands are of your colour, but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 
Were applicable to Mrs. SaviNe and her husband. 

Mr. Saville was not, strictly speaking, a religious 
man. He went to church on Sunday because his wife 
made him do so, and he considered it a guarantee of 
respectability ; but he did not ponder sacred words in 
his heart, so that they might bring forth fruit in due 
season. He did not number.himself in the ranks of 
the latitudinarians and free-thinkers of the day, but 
he shirked the matter. He shuffled with his con- 
ecience, and put off serious consideration, saying to 
himself, ‘‘ ‘There is plenty of time.” 

In most things he was a time-server. 

An occurrence happened soon after Francis Bar- 
elay’s committal for trial which he looked upon as a 
signal mark of retribution and divine anger. His 
eon, Michael Saville, was arrested by the police to- 
gether with Diphthong and Amen Corner, for perpe- 
trating a swindle. 

It appeared that they had-endeavoured to start a 
company, but had failed in the effort. Nothing 
daunted and determined, as before, to make money in 
an irregular way, they opened a registration office for 
servants, and were so clumsy as to victimise a couple 
of housemaids and a groom, who had some money to 
invest. The police were informed of the nefarious 
transactions of the unworthy trio, and at once pro- 
ceeded to pay them an amount of delicate attention, 
whieh resulted in their making acquaintance with the 
interior of a police cell. 


The affair did not make much sensation, forthe three 
confederates had the good sense to plead guilty, and 
were sent to the House of Correction at Wandsworth 
for six months. This establishmert is known as the 
New Mode! Prison. In it the prisoners wear masks, 
and the silent system is vigorously enforced. It is to 
be presumed that Michael Savile did not like the em- 
ployment of oakum-picking, to which he was sub- 
jected, but he had to submit to the discipline of the 
gaol nevertheless. 

Mr. Saville knew nothing about this disastrous 
occurrence until he saw it.in the newspapers, and he 
was much distressed at the intelligence. One or two 
enquiries respecting the similarity of name were mace 
of him in the city, but he denied his son, denied the 
existing relationship and all knowledge of the male- 
factor, saying: “ A mereaccident my dear sir, nothing 
more; a mere accident of nomenclature, I do assure 
you. Norelative whatever. A scamp, evidently a 
scamp!” 

Yet he was sorry for his son; he could have wished 
him a better fate. Mrs. Saville was furious at the oc- 
currence, but she had not a word of sympathy for 
Michael. It seemed extremely unnatural to hear her 
denounce him and say that he deserved his fate, and 
that it served him very well right. 

“This is very bad news. This is indeed a great 
blow to me!” exclaimed Mr. Saville at breakfast, 
when the paper made him acquainted with the over- 
whelming intelligence. “I had hoped to be able to 
reclaim the boy! It was my idea that if I allowed 
him to sow his wild oats, he would settle down and 
become a respectable member of society.” 

“Poor boy !” repeated Mrs. Saville, “‘ what nonsense 
you talk! lam very glad to think that he has met 
with his deserts at last.” 

“But the disgrace, my dear,” mildly remarked Mr. 
Saville. 

“Tt does not affect us, fdr very few who are ac- 
quainted with us know that the Michael Saville of the 
police reports is our son.” 

“When I look back upon recent events,” replied 
Mr. Saville, with a dismal groan, ‘I can’t for the life 
of me see the difference between Michael and myself. 
If anything, I am the greater scoundrel of the 
two.” 

Mrs. Saville’s face clouded as she heard this self- 
accusatory remark. Rising from her chair, she waiked 
to the door, and opened it to see if there was a listener 
outside. ‘ 

The passage was clear, the landing was unoccupied, 

and no footfall was heard on the stairs. 
Haviug ascertained this to be the fact, she shut the 
deor and returned to her seat at the breakfast-table. 
Felicie had finished her breakfast and withdrawn to 
the morning-room, where’ she was practising some 
new and rather noisy operatic music. 

“Tt must be a species of insanity that impels you 
to speak like that!” she exclaimed, in a low voice, 
which quivered with suppressed fury. “No child of 
average istellect and intelligence would think of 
being so foolish as to utter remarkg which might 
betray him, and allow others to participate in the 
keeping of a dangerous secret.” 

“T simply spoke the truth,” murmured the bank 
manager, apologetically. 

‘"T hen learn, once for all, that to speak the truth is a 
crime, for it may deliver you into the hauds of justice; 
and then what is to become of your wife and family ? 
Never let me hear another word of such trash. The 
difference between you and Michael is that you are 
clever and successful, and do things on a gigantic and 
colossal scale.” 

With these words on her lips, the lady rose and 
swept from the room. It wascarly, and Mr. Saville 
did not care about arriving at the bank until eleven 
o'clock. His brougham was standing at the door. It 
always was there at a quarter to ten, and the well- 
bred full-blooded horses impatiently pawed the ground, 
as-if anxious to makea start. The coachmap sat im- 
moveable upon the box, gazing steadfastly before him, 
but his thoughts, were far away. , He was perchance 
thinking of the coming contest for the blue riband of 
the turf, and wondering whether the five-shilling piece 
he put on “ the field ” would bring him in a hundred- 
fold, as he most ardently hoped it might. 

Whenever Sandford Saville was more than usually 
depressed, he found some consolation in his daughter's 
society. She was so good and innocent, and he 
thought so profoundly religious, that he deriveda 
melancholy sort of satisfaction in thinking that his 
houselold was not altogether ungodly. 

When his wife left him, he got up and went down- 
stairs to speak a few words to Felicia, before he went 
into the city and commenced his daily work. She 
had finished playing the piano, and as well as he 
could distinguish through the closed door, she was 
reading aloud. What? He listenegintently, Wasit 
the sacred utterances of holy writ. It could benothi 
else. Those long forgotten, but now well remem 





touching, burning words, speaking eloquently of the 





long hereafter and the awful punishment aWaitng 
the persistent and incorrigible evil doer. 

For some minutes the man stood there entrance; 

He stood on the cold stones ‘of the hall, listeyj,, 
with rapt attention to the ministrationsof his dauehy.. 
who was all unconscious of the geod she was doing | 

It was her simple and unaffected practice to 1.,; 
some portion of the Scriptures aloud during 4, 
morning, and she was‘merely purstting her usual qj 
established custom. 

While the bank mangger listened, he bean, 
changed. ‘His face was for atime the index of jj, 
mind, and it was transfigured ; his eyes flashed, aug ,, 
they scintillated, seemed eloquent of repentance, 4, 
did notintrude upon his daughter, his heart wastoo 
heremained at the door of the room, an eavesdropy:: 
until she had finished her self-im tak and close 
the book. Then he stele softly to liis'study, and throy. 
ing himself into an arm chair, indulged in a reverie 

He frequently talked aloud when pre-occupied, anj 
on this occasion he did so. So engaged was he wit) 
his own thoughts, that he did not remark his wif: 
entrance into his study. She had marked him as}, 
stood at the door of the morning-room without enter. 
ing, and she had watched him into his study. §, 
followed him with a stealthy, cat-like tread, ay) 
stood with her arms folded, and her regards fixed upo, 
the down-turned face of the man who felt, oh! » 
wretched, that he could have gone forth and take 
away that life which he“had once blessed God fo; 
giving him. 

There was no blessing God now, no rejoicing, 1 
glad exultation and joyousness of heart. He wa 
crushed to the ground, brought level with despair ani 
face to face with an accusing conscience, whose loui 
voice would not be stifled. 

In the agony of his remorse, he exclaimed, in s 

odic manner: 

“IT am fully alive now to the enormity of which ' 
have been guilty. Not content with robbing the w- 
suspecting depositors of the bank, I have allowed a 
innocent man to be dragged to m. I bave ruined 
him for ever, and blighted what was a promising 
career. What punishment doI not deserve for such 
pusillanimous conduct—for such arrant cowardice? 
Thank heaven, it is not now too late to do justice tos 
persecuted individual! I will intervene at the last 
moment, and if the jury by which he will be tried do 
not acquit him, I will step forward and openly avow 
that I am the actzal culprit, and that Justice is blind 
and undiscriminating.” 

“Sandford!” exclaimed Mrs. Saville, in a harsh, 
metallic voice, 

He started. 

“TI have been—a—been—dreaming, I think,” be 
muttered, as his eye quailed before the steady glauc: 
of his wife. 

“So I should think. You did not hear me enter. 
I came to remind you that the brougham is waiting, 
and it is time you were in the city, attending to your 
bank business.” 

“Yes, you are right. I feel strangely out of sorts 
this morning. I wonder what is the matter with me? 
T hope I am not going to be ill.” 

He got up, put on his hat and coat, and walked with 
a faltering step across the hall, saying to himself: 

“T wonder if she overheard me? ‘I think not. | 
am sure I sincerely hope not. Ido not think she did, 
or she would have said something.” 

He stepped into the brougham, and was driven of. 
When Mrs. Saville was by herself she mentally ex- 
claimed : 

“He must be watched. The mait is dangerous, aul 
may spoil all. I must employ stra' here, and 
get him away from the scene of action for a time. lt 
is not safe to have him in London until the trial is 
over. His mind is too highly wrouglit. I must give 
wy best attention to this matter.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


He disa: —draw nearer, child— 
He died; no one knew how ; 

The murdered body ne'er was found— 
The tale is hushed up now. 

But there was one who rightly guessed : 
‘The hand that strack the blow.  H. G. Be. 


Iv was a raw cold evening. The air was damp from 


the effects of recent rain, the sky was dull aud 
leaden. What wind there was, cémmended itself to 
the attention of the public more by its roughness than 
its placidity, more by its freezing chilliness than its 
eephny softness. 
uke Fentyman was leaning 
his head down, his eyes , 
parched, dingy, bie hair matted together, as if 
th fack wes, tat the worthless 
© Jack was, 

leaving Mula, picked a gentleman 
containing two sovereigns and x 
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blic-house, to the landlord of which he was well 

own, and there he continued until he had spent 
every halfpenny of the money of which he had pos- 
gessed himself in a dishonest manner. As long as the 
allowed Fentyman to be uproarious and conduct him- 
self very muvh as he pleased; but when the last stiver 
was spent he resented his drunken insolence, and 
ejected him with en energy more forcible than 

jeagant. 

Por three = Luke Fentyman had paid his court 
to Bacchus. had forgotten all about Mula; but 
when he found himself in the street, with his head 
reeling and his pulse throbbing at the rate of a hun- 
dred a minute, he thought ef the poor dumb girl whom 
he bad left shut up in the cellarin the house of which 
she was the nominal mistress, if it did not belong to 
ber in fact and law. 

He had come to Whitechapel to spend his ill-gotten 
money, 80 it will be seen that he was some distance 
from the Pantiles. 

Unless he obtained something to steady his nerves, 
it was elear to his muddled comprehension that he 
could not walk a step. 

His head swam and seemed to turn round and round 
with a velocity that was quite alarming. He felt in- 
clined to slide quietly into the gutter and end his 
troubles in that delectable locality Grades off to sleep. 

This course of procedure was prevented solely by 
his dread of the police, who would recognize him as 
anold offender, and probably provide for him, at the 
expense of the for seven days, of a longer or 
sborter period, as the case might be. 

While he was in em 4 of Letsoadce agp almost 
amounting to despair, a ragged urchin came up, 
and looking curiously at Luke, stopped short, took a 
more critical survey, and then burst into a loud 


flaw. 

Oehis little fellow was much younger than he looked, 
he had such an old tard when ee = 
eneral —— antiquated loo & Wwe 
armen and an oft described characteristic of the very 
por of London. The boy was not more than tweive 
years of age, and the superficial observer would not 
have believed him a day less than twenty. Occasion- 
ally his eye twinkled and the rigid muscles of his 
mouth relaxed, showing that although wretchedly 
por, and living from hand to mouth, he yet hada 
keen sense of humour which poverty with its iron 

heel had not succeeded in crushing out of him. 

The lad’s face was very comical to look at. It was 
decidedly ugly, and more like that of an ape than 
anything else ; but @ good-humoured expression, like 
that which is supposed to pervade the painted coun- 
tenance of a clown, was always apparent. 

He was known amongst his assoviates, and the 
nscally fraternity of Whitechapel generally, as 
Monkey Marvel. 

He had never known the luxury of a father or a 
patronymic; he had always been a waif and astray on 
life's ocean, His nick-name bad been given him 
owing to his having appeared at a penny show as the 
Whitechapel Marvel or the Infant Phenomenon. His 
theatrical career was unfortunately brought to a 
close owing..to the bankruptcy of the proprietor of 
the penny place of entertainment, 

After that. he wandered about the streets, picking up 
a few balfpence by turning somersaults by the side 
of omnibuses, to the eminent risk and danger of his 
limbs ; and he did odd.jobs..occasionally, such as 
holding horses, running errands, and occasionally 
even sweeping crossings. 

It is sad to relate that his moral sense was perverted, 
and that he did not recognize the distinction between 
neum and tuum as he ought to havedone. Butchers 
and cheesemongers often missed small articles exposed 
for sale, for the loss of which Monkey Marvelwas 
answerable. Altogether, he was a fair specimen of 
— in modern phraseology, is denominated the City 

b. 


It was not the fault.of society that he was what he 
vas, so much as the natural tendency implanted in 
his breast-for.a vagrant life. He had been sent by a 


magistrate with philanthropic ideas to a reform 
itory; but, after being there for six months, and being 
aa in the tailors’ pop be took advantage 
of the first opportunity rab away. , 

“ How are you going tostaud there, my man ?” 
exclaimed Marvel, mimicking the voice of a 
naa with a graff iatonation,, 

“ As long as it suits.,me,” replied Luke. Fentyman, 
who was slightly husky through the unitedeffects of 
drink and; exposure. “And who may you be, that 
takes it, upon yourself to. give,me orders?” 

“ Why, .an, old,friend,.Luke; sorry tosee that you 
have-had more than you can, carry.” E 

Lake cpeetin eyes as. well as. their puffed condi- 
tion would permithim, and by thelightof the gas-lamp 
against which he was leaning, reco in the elfin 
mortal before him a young rogue with whom_he had 
oiten come in contact. 





“Tt strikes me, youngster,” he said, “that you 
and I’ve met before. Now, if you'll take me some- 
where so as I can get sober, I'll be the making of 
you.” 

“ That'll just suit me. I’ve been lookiug a long 
time for my fortune withcut finding it, and it'll be all 
the more acceptable when it does come.” 

“Tl do it, then, if you'll stand my friend on this 
occasion. You needn’t laugh. I’m all in earnest. 
I’ve got a sure card, and the event’s bound to come 
off. Do you think you can give me a shake down 
hard by?—a truss of straw will do. I don’t care 
where it is, as long as it ain’t a police-station.” 

“Have you got any coin?” enquired Monkey 
Marvel, with a shrewd look. 

“Not a halfpenny. Look here, it’s this way. I 
had a tidy sum when I went into the Three Fishes. 
Well, as long as the money lasted the landlord was 
civil ; but when it was all gone, old Tubbs turned 
me out, knowing I'd no power to help myself. Now 
that’s what I call unhandsome, but I'll be square with 
him one of these days. I’ve got it in for him, and it 
won't lose by keeping.” & 

It is to be presumed that by “ it,” the drunken man 
alluded to his revenge, but as his faculties were ob- 
scured by drink, not much reliance is to be placed 
upon language which was consequently obscure. 

Monkey Marvel was able to accommodate Luke 
Fentyman in the way he desired. He hadof late been 
very obliging to the proprietor of a cab yard. In re- 
turn for his services the proprietor permitted him to 
sleep in a stable where there wasa little loose straw. 
This was a great favour, and regarded as an invalu- 
able concession by the recipient of it, as it saved him 
the expense of a lodging. 

To the stable yard Monkey Marvel took Fenty- 
man, and shook him upa couple of l:andfuls of straw, 
upon which he was soon lying with his open, 
and snoring with a loudness which was extremely 
unpleasant to those who heard it, 

he next morning Luke awoke with a racking 
headache; his mind and body both enfeebled with his 
excesses, his mouth parched so that his tongue clove 
to the roof of it, his eyes hot and aching, his palms 
fevered, his skin dry; ina word, his entire frame dis- 
organized. 

Monkey Marvel conducted him to the pump in the 
yard, and pumped a refreshing stream upon him; 
afterwards providing him with a dram of brandy to 
restore his wasted euergies, in accordance with the 
time honoured maxim. : 

Bending forward, Luke said in a voice a little 
above a whisper: 

“My lad!” 

To which query Monkey Marvel, ia the same tone, 
replied : 

“ Guv'nor!” 

‘Can you keep your tongue still 2” 

“ Yes,” 

* And your mouth shut ?” 

“I hope so.” 

“ I'd be the making of you if I thought I could trust 
you,” added Luke gellectively. 

“They might cut me in pieces afore I'd ‘oller,” said 
Monkey Marvel, going on enthusiastically to ex- 
claim, “‘Oh, my, wouldn't I like to be put in the 
thumbscrews just to show the world that it ain't in 
me, but agin my natur to split on a pal what is a pal, 
and no shams. Why, they might burn me in Smith- 
field, and cut off my head on Tower Hill, I wouldn't 
so much as squeak, no not so loud as a mouse ina 
trap.” 

“ T’ve always found you as sound as a roach,” replied 
Luke Fentyman, “and I’m one of those chaps who 
always speak as they find. I told you last night I’d got 
a sure card, and it is so, and no mistake; but I want 
a bottle holder. I want some ‘un as will stand by 
me through life, and as I’m a fighting my way through 
the world ’ll back me up and slap me on the back and 
say, ‘Go it, Luke, thatig your sort, Luke, you're safe 
to win; you're a going the right road, now’s your time, 


Luke; get the steam up and mind you don’t bust the | p 


biler,!’’ That's what I wants, and if [thought as how 
you'd jine hands with me, and be hand and glove, I'd 
strike a bargain.” 

Stopping fora moment and fixing his eyes full on 
the lad, he supplemented his remarks by adding : 

“What do you say?” ‘ 

‘Why just this ‘ere, Luke—I’m with you,” replied 
Monkey Marvel. 

“ You is, Monkey 2” 

“Yes.” 

BE ae aint got nothing on hand?” 

“ °. ” 


“No pals as will interfere?” 

“ Not one.” 

“Then you're the chap for my money. Now it's 
this way. You keep your ears open and listen well, 
’oos I don't like to be interrupted and to have to say 
over twice what I've et tosay. There's a pasty—Is 
yer a listnin’ 2” 


‘| for me to te! 


“T is, Luke,” 

“Allright. Now it’s this way. There's a party as 
I’ve got my peepers on, and it’s a heye that don’t shut 
longer than it’s got any bis’ness to. Well, this ere 
party as I’m a speaking of has gota secret. I know 
it’s a 0’ lots o’ things which it isn’t necessary 

a now ; are you alistening ?” 

“In course I is. What do you want to go on 
asking that for?” exclaimed Monkey Marvel. “ Any- 
one ‘ud think that I was silly.” 

“Stash it! I didn’t mean nothin’,” replied Luke, 
in a tone calculated to re-assure his listener and allay 
his irritation. ‘You're young, but it don’t matter, 
you'll be old enough some day, please you live. But 
it’s this way. Well, this secret is known to a gal, and 
she’s dumb——” ’ 

“Dumb!” 

“Yes. She can hear fast enough, but she can’t 
speak. If she can’t speak, she can write on a slate 
when she is made to, T’other day she was obstinit, 
and I shoved her into a cupboard o’ coals, all amongst 
the nubbly ones, and there she lies. I picked a 
gen'l'm’s pocket, and went to the Three Fishes with 
the money, and I’ve been there for close upon three 
days and four nights.” 

“Perhaps she’s dead,” suggested Monkey Marvel, 
opening his mouth with wonder at the tale of which 
he was the auditor. 

“That's what I’m beginnin’ to get powerful frit 
about. I’m thinkin’ we'd better make tracks at once 
for the Pantiles, where she is shut up.” 

“*Pantiles! That's up Old Drury way, ain’t it?” 

“Not far off. If you're ready, we'll make a 
move!” 

Monkey Marvel jumped up, and putting himself 
by Luke Fentyman’s side, prepared to leave the shop. 
They knew their way about town very well, and took 
the shortest cut from the city to the West End. 

It was still early morning when they reached the 
Pantiles. There were few people about. St. Paul's had 
just struck seven. Milkmen and first postmen were 
the prominent figures on the pavement. . 

Luke was 2 pew} with the latch key which he had 
taken from Mula, and he let himself in. He was quickly 
followed by Monkey Marvel. They descended the 
stairs. In the lower regions the silence of the grave 
prevailed. 

Luke Fentyman felt his courage give way as he 
approached the cellar in which he had placed Mula. 
What if he hed left her for too long a time? What if 
she were dead? 

That would be agreat and irreparable misfortune. 
Mula was the only key to the mystery which he was 
longing most ardently to solve and penetrate. 

If he had been unfortunate enough through his 
want of sobriety to have allowed her to breathe her 
last in that dismal cupboard then be would be forced 
to abandon all hope and give up the idea of making 
large sums of money out of the nervous fear and 
timidity of one whom he sapposed to be a rich man, 
and one able to pay well for silence and secrecy. 

He knocked at the cupboard door and received no 
answer, 

He put his ear to the key-hole and listened, but 
without hearing the slightest sound which induced 
him to think that Mula still lived. 

Taking the key from his pocket, he handed it to 
Monkey Marvel, saying: 

**Do you open the door, for I'll be hanged if I have 
the pluck fo do it.” 

His coward heart failed him, and sitting down on a 
chair in the kitchen, he watched the boy’s movements 
with an anxiety he was far from feeling on ordinary 
occasions. 

His colour went and came, for he could not 
eradicate from his mind an impresion that he was 
baffled. 

(To be continued.) 


Tae following are the Lent preachers appointed to 
reach at Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. James's 
Palace, 1866:—February 14th, Ash Wednesday, Dean 
of Her Majesty's Chapels Royal, Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don; 16th, Friday, Rev. Dr. Goulburn; 18th, Sunday, 
Lord Archbishop of Armagh; 21st, Wednesday, Rev. 
C. A. Morgan; 23rd, Friday, Rev. Dr. Temple; 25th, 
Sunday, Lord Bishop of Carlisle ; 28th, Wednesday, 
Rev. H. M. Bireh; March 2nd, Friday, Rev. W. 
Rogers; 4th, Sunday, Lord Bishop of Chester; 7th, 
Wednesday, Rev. W. H. Brookfield; 9th, Friday, Rev. 
C. V. H, Sumner; 11th, Sunday, Lord Bishop of 
Durham; 14th, Wednesday, Rev. C. F. Tarver; 16th, 
Priday, Rev. John Ryle Wood; 18th, Sunday, Lord 
Bishop of Worcester; 2ist, Wednesday, Rev. Canon 

} 28rd, Friday, Rev. Canon Harvey; 25th, 
Palm Sunday, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury ; 28th, 
Wednesday, Rey. W. Drake; 30th, Good Friday, 
Very Rey. the Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanley ; 
April 1st, Easter Day, Lord Bishop of Oxford, Lord 





High Almoner. Divine service at twelve o'clock. 
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POETS’ HALL. 

In presenting our readers this week with a view of 
the magnificently decorated chamber in the Palace of 
Westminster, named, from the pictures which adorn 
its walls, the Poets’ Hall, but which, in fact, is the 
upper waiting hall of the House of Commons, we 
desire to cali attention te the attempt which during 
the past eleven years has been made in this country 
to revive fresco painting, an art which was in its 
zenith in the days of Rafaelle and Michael Angelo, 
but which falling into disrepute, was revived only in 
1816 by the German painters Overbeck, Veit and 
Schnorr. 

Painting in fresco, as the latter word implies, 
is the execution of a design in water colours on jresh 
plastered walls,and is perhaps the most noble and 
imposing of all methods of painting. It does not 
truly admit of the softness, delicacy, or finish of 
execution, or the richness and depth of colour of oil 
painting; but the want of the inferior beauties com- 
pels the painter to rely upon the highest intellectual 
composition, conception, and expression, united with a 
largeness of style and freedom of handling which can 
only result from the greatest technical knowledge. 

For this reason, and because the sombre light shed 
‘hrough the fornate and painted windows of the 
chambers and corridors of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment would render oil painting upon canvas obscure 
and ineffectual, the Royal Commissioners of Fine Arts 
recommended that all the appropriate spaces on the 
walls of the New Palace should be decorated with 
iresco. 

This decision was an important epoch in the 
history of modern art, and it was very justly felt 
that such a revival would be but a trial; hence Mr. 
Wilson, the director of the Government School of De- 
sign, was sent to Italy to examine the best and most 
lasting frescos executed in the middle ages, and as 
well also upon what material they were painted. Mr, 
Wilson’s report was that those frescos which were 
dee. best state of preservation were executed on 
Drick. 

Despite this report, commissions were given to some 
of our best modern painters to attempt the revival of 
fresco painting upon the stone of which the New 
Palace is built—a stone, it is well known, that is 
crumbling to pieces day by day, rendering repairs 
necessary that ultimately will give the exterior the 
semblance of a vast pile of patch work. 

The first attempt was made in the Poet’sHall. The 
subjects chosen were grand, the artists of great ex- 
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cellence ; and as far as conception, execution, colour, 
and drawing, admirably have they worked fer an 
historic fame—with what result, however, we shall 
soon see. 

The names of C. W. Cope, R.A., J. R. Herbert, 
R.A., J. F. Horsley, and John Teniel are sufficient to 
justify the choice of the artists; while the subjects— 
viz., “‘King Lear and his Daughter,” from Shake- 
speare ; ‘‘ Griselda,” from Chaucer ; “ Satan starting at 
the touch of Ithuriae’s Spear,” from Milton; the “St. 
Cecilia,” from Dryden; the “Death of Marmion,” 
from Scott; the “ Personification of the Thames,” 
from Pope; the“ Death of Lara,” from Byron; and 
the “Red Cross Knight,” from Spencer, enoble and 
are enobled by the building whose walls they were 
hoped to ornate for centuries to come. 

The trialto revive fresco on such walls‘vas ambi- 
tious, but it was noble; although, sad to say, so far 4s 
the Poets’ Hall is concerned, futile. Thousands of 
pounds of public money have been wasted, and a 
canker-worm set in the heart of each painter; for bis 
hoped-for immortality has resulted, as far‘as the be- 
fore mentioned works are concerned, in seeing the 
child of his genius pine away, dissolve—iu plainer 
words, become almost obliterated during its parent's 
lifetime. 

The charger in the ‘‘ Red Cross Knight” is undis- 
cernable; one of the chief figures in the “Death of 
Lara” has nearly vanished into thin air; the 
noble “ Marmion” isa huge blot; and the colours in 
the “ Personification of the Thames” have run into 
each other. If, indeed, as the artists say, it really 
be the damp--of a place, be it understood, that is 
admirably warmed by night and Wy day, and not 
their own want of knowledge of the art of fresco 

inting. 

Truly it is a sorry sight to see these noble works 
come to such premature decay; why even the very 
obliging attendant policeman declares that he some- 
times feels inclined to cry with vexation.. Last ses- 
sion one M.P. even went so far as to recommend that 
the only cure for the distemper ,which has seized these’ 
works, was to whitewash the waHs. And there 
would seem to be some truth in this, for although Mr. 
Herbert took nearly twelve months to re-paint and 
renovate his noble picture of “King Lear and his 
Daughters,” the face of one of the figures has since 
run into something not unlike a filled pudding-bag. 
But stay,the works in Poets’ Hall were the first— 
painted ten or twelve years. ago. Since then Mr. 
Ward, R.A., bas decorated the walis of the Peers’ 
Corridor with historic pietures, which it is supposed 
will prove more lasting, inasmuch that they have 
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slate for their foundation and a space for air half an 
inch deep between the slate and the laths to which the 
latter is affixed by means of battens at the end. 

The greatest trial, however, of the fresco revival is 
the magnificent picture, by Mr Herbert, of “Moses 
coming down from the Mount.” This work, which 
takes up one side of the Peers’ Robing Room, it is sup- 
posed will be more durable, from the fact that glass- 
water, a new discovery, has been used by Mr Her- 
bert. This experiment, and the ‘completion of the 
work, occupied the latter gentleman six years; so 
that, exhorbitant as £6,000 may seem, it is not more 
than remunerative. 

In conclusion, we may add that the revival of fresco 
painting is on its trial in other places. Mr. Dyce, 
R.A.,has decorated the garden saloon of Buckingham 
Palace. Again, there~is a large fresco over the altar 
of All Saints’ Church, in Margaret Street. But, 
largest of alfin point of size, and perhaps merit, is 
“The School’ef Legislation,” by Watt 9 ge across 
the north end of Lincoln's Inn his, by the 
way, is the largest fresco executed since the time of 
Michael Angelo. 


FirTeEen ladies of high rank left their cards at the 
Princess de Metternich’s on New Year’s Day. Each 
card was accompanied by £12 in gold pieces for dis- 


tribution by the princess amongst the poor. 

Tue oldest reigning monarch ‘in the world at the 
present time is the Landgrave of Hombourg, aged 
eighty-two. The next oldest are the Pope, aged 
seventy-two, and the King of Prussia, aged sixty- 
eight. The youngest sovereigns are the Emperor of 
China, aged eleven, and the King of Greece, aged 
twenty. 

A Mystery.—Some of the Paris journals give 
some details relative to the mysterious disappearance of 
a young married lady named Quatrain, who has not 
been heard of since the 16th of November. It appears 
that at six o’clock ip the evening of that day she went 
out, with head uncovered ard very simply clad, to take & 
bath close by, in the Rue des Rosiers. An hour after, 
M. Quatrain returned home to dinner, and not find- 
ing his wife in the house, went to the baths in quest 
of her. He ascertained that she had not been there. 
The investigations since made by'the police havo led 
to a conviction that Madame Quatrain is not in the 
provinces, her description havitig been sent to all the 
offices. What can have become of her’cannot be sur- 
mised, as she had not long been married, seemed ex- 
ceedingly happy at home, and was’ woman of the 
very best conduct. 
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BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


By W. E. Cuapwick. 
ay 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Think not the good, 
The gentle deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
Shall die forgotten all; the poor, the pris'ner, 
Te fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
Who daily own bounty of thy hand, 
Sbali cry to heav'n and pull a blessing on aie 
owe. 

Loratve and Jack Marlow, on hearing Walter's 
qummons, hastened towards him, while the young 
atist continued to advance with his burden in his 
ims, Jack came up first, and Walter explained to 
him that he had unexpectedly encountered a friend’ 
vho was very ill, and who must be carried aboard the 
sloop, and then taken to London, adding : 

“So take hold of him, my good man, and assist me 
tocarry him to the boat!” 

Jack obeyed, insisting, however, upon carrying the 
siuggling fugitive alone, use, as he explained, 
the young gentleman did not look well. The worthy 
ailor had viewed the strange ocourrences of the day, 
including Walter’s. seclusion in the cabin, Loraine’s 
singular manner and conduct, and the artist’s going 
shore, without the least suspicion that anything was 
wrong between his passengers. During Walter’s ab- 
sace, Loraine had not ventured to explain that the 
‘oop must immediately return to London, and Jack 
lad just received his first intimation to that effect. 
_Ashe proceeded in advance of thé artist towards 
ite boat, the sailor soon met the owner of the sloop, 
Yhose progress over the sands had been much slower 
than his own; and he slackened his pace, as he said: 

“Your son, sir, has found a sick friend, an’ says as 
Weare to sail for London direct!” 

“Yes, sail for Lon’on,” replied Loraine. “But sick 
ten’? Don’ un’stand. Go on, while speak m’son !” 

He waved his hand to Jack to proceed, and then 
Sood still, waiting for Walter. The latter had walked 
towly, looking up and down the coast with a fear 
tut the pursuers might be on the track of the fugi- 
tive, but he soon came up with Loraine, who hastened 
© ask him who his sick friend was, where he had 
i me acquainted with him, and how he had now 
ound him, 

“I cannot explain to you anything about him at 
Resent,” replied Walter. “I met him under 
Wcunstances, and know very little of him except 
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that jhe has enlisted my sympathies and friend- 
ship!” 

e He didn’t come from village with you,” returned 
Loraine, evidently hurt at the artist’s reticence. “ You 
found him lyin’ on beach. Saw you pick him up— 
So can’t be anybody be lyin’ *bout loose this manner !” 

Walter made no reply, but by the time they reached 
the boat Loraine had dismissed his momentary petu- 
lance, and recovered his usual good humour. 

Jack had already deposited the fugitive in the 
bottom of the boat, and as soon as his employer and 
Walter had entered it, he pushed it off, sprang in, and 
rowed rapidly towards the sloop, 

There was but little difficulty in lifting the fugitive 
to the deck of the Pretty Polly, and Jack carried him 
to the cabin, laying him in one of the berths, then re- 
turning to his duties, getting the sloop under way 
for London. 

Loraine followed Walter to the cabin, his curiosity 
in regard to the stranger being almost uncontrollable, 
and seated himself upon a stool to watch the young 
artist’s movements. These consisted in bathing the 
flushed, fevered face, combing the tangled hair, loosen- 
ing the garments, removing the shoes, and making 
the poor fagitive as comfortable as was possible under 
the circumstances. 

When these preparations were completed, Walter 
turned down the light of the lantern, which Jack had 


‘lighted during his absence. 


“1S you've finished, Wal’er,” observed Loraine, 
as the artist at last seated himself beside his patient, 
feeling his pulse. “Might tell me who person is 
comes in an’ takes possession of sloop, disturbing do- 
mestic 'rangements. Due to me as host to know ’s 
position !” 

“He is a gentleman,” responded Walter. ‘In due 
time}you shall know all that I know about him. At 
present, I have no right to communicate even the 
small knowledge I have gained concerning him!” 

Loraine put on an injured air, lapsinf into sflence, 
during which he paid the utmost attention to the mut- 
terrings and ravings of the invalid, but at length he 
remarked : 

“Can't be gen’leman, Wal’er. 
able. Hear him talk dungeons, chains, gratin’s, an 
bread water! Just-escaped prison, bet anything on 
it. But, ‘course, none my business. You'll come 
grief through this very person—see if don’t! 
Needn’t come me for comfort if do. Idea gen’leman! 
Minute set eyes on him, knew he’s no better ’n 
should be!” 

“ Are any of us better than we should be?” replied 
Walter, smiling. “If you entertain apy digtrust of 


Ain't even ’spect- 
, 





our guest, just look at his face! Worn as it is with 
suffering, you cannot help seeing on it the impress of 
an honourable character !” 

Loraine arose and looked at the invalid, and ac- 
knowledged that the artist had spoken truly, and that 
the invalid looked like a gentleman. 

“Evidently person consequence,” he muttered, re- 
suming his seat. “Speaks such excellent grammar 
‘clined to think he’s curate, or schoolmaster, or *bas- 
sador. ’Spose I’m not ’nough consequence know who 
is. Only Colte L’raine, old guardian, mis’ble old 
father, not fit live!” 

The owner of the sloop continued in this manner 
for some time, delighting, as it seemed, in reviling 
himself and heaping contumely upon his own head, 
his personal vituperations being all the fiercer because 
Walter did not hasten to contradict him and declare 
that he wronged himself and should instantly know 
all about the mysterious stranger. 

When he at length paused for want of breath, 
Walter said, quietly: 

“Can’t you speak in a little lower tone, father? I 
think the sound of your voice excites our guest!” 

Loraine looked confused and bewildered at this re- 
ception of his rambling denunciations of himself, and 
again became silent. 

After a period of reflection, he looked at the 
artist, rather timidly at first, and then with more as- 
surance, and then, assuming a jovial air, he tipped 
back his hat, saying: 

“Well, Wal'er, ain't time supper? Hungry’s 
shark. Jes’ give me key cupboard, so can get some- 
thing eat! ’Clare this sea-air gives awful appetite !” 

Instead of yielding up the key as requested, Walter 
unlocked the cupboard, set out sufficient, food for 
an ample repast for three, and then said, as he put the 
key back in his pocket: 

“When you have eaten, you had better take Jack 
his meal. I hope the poor fellow gets enough to 
eat: 

Loraine made no reply. He had not demanded the 
key on account of hunger, but because his stimulants 
were all in the closet, and he wished to refresh him- 
self with them. Walter, however, did not seem to 
comprehend his real motive, but took his seat at the 
table, applying himself to the manufacture of some 
exeellent coffee, talking cheerfully and pleasantly as 
he did so, and before the beverage was ready for use, 
Loraine’s brow had cleared, and his sullen, injured 
look vanished. 

“ There, isn’t that a delicious odour ?” asked Walter, 
as the fragrant coffee scented the cabin. ‘‘It is better 
than before. Come to the table, father.” 
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Loraine refused; but as Walter poured for him a 
brimming cup of the beverage and dropped into it 
seyeral tempting white lumps of sugar, his resistance 
gave way, he drew forward his chair, and was again 
himself. 

As young gentlemen usualy at convivial suppers 
exert themselves to amuse and interest their com- 
ponions by their wit and humour, so Walter now ex- 
erted himself to please the man he deemed his father. 
And Loraine allowed his attention to be diverted 
from the cupboard and from his guest’s identity, and 
told stories of his experiences in Australia and else- 
where—stories so totally devoid of interest to the 
listener, that it showed good heart and great self- 
in him to keep up his gentle smile and occa- 
sional! remarks. 

With all his attention to Lotaine, Walter did not 
neglect his guest, and as he bent over him, smoothing 
his pillow, the owner of the sloop remarked: 

“Waler, you ought give him somethin’ eat. P’raps 
a drop of something drink might help him. When 
l've been sick ‘fore now, a drop drink has fetched me 
round d’rectly.” 

“He is better without food,” replied Walter; “ and 
as to drink, I give him water. But what were you 
saying about the miner?” 

Loraine immediately resumed his narrative, which 
coutinucd until he became too sleepy to speak con- 
nectedly, and then he said : 

“Think I'll go bed, Wal'er. 
If need ‘sistance, can call me.” 

Removing his outer garments, he crept into the 
upper berth, and was soon asleep. When this state 
was announced by an unconscious snore, Walter 
mused 

“I think I made a good beginning with him to- 
night. Inthe morning I will have a long talk with 
him, and endeavour to reclaim him from his present 
course. How singular that Rosenbury should apply 
to my own father to kill me, I cannot comprehend 
it. And that my father should consent to murder 
his own son seems incredible! There is something 
behind tiis that [don’t understand. Lord Rosenbury 
ve some hold upon my father. But what can 


control 


Was up last night. 


must ha 
it be?” 

While he considered the subject, the young artist 
went out upon the deck with the food which Loraine 
had forgotten to take to Jack, and the sailor now ac- 
cepted it, declaring, however, that he had stored a 
quantity of things in his department, and all he cared 
for icom the cabin was an occasional cup of hot coffee. 

Walter returned to the cabin, warmed what re- 
mained of the coffee already made, and brought it 
to the sailor, apologizing for having forgotten it 
befor 

“ Ob, it’s no matter, sir,” responded Jack, politely. 
“ [t's better now’n earlier, since I’ve got to be up all 
night. The old gentleman, beggin’ your parding, sir, 
won't take my turn to-night, I s’pose ?” 

* He is asleep, Jack, but you can let me know when 
you want to sleep, and I dare say I can manage the 
sicop. I know something about the management of 
sma)l vessels.” 

Oh, I wouldn’t think of troublin’ you,” returned 
the sailor. “I can keep awake to-night, and p’raps in 
the mornin’ your pa might like to take my place a little 
while.” 

Walter repeated his offer, and soon after returned to 
the cabin and his patient. 

Notwithstanding his assurances and the strength 
of the coffee, Jack went to sleep at his post, and the 
artist concluded to allow the Tittle vessel to lie to 
until morning, it being impossible for him to attend 
to it and the invalid at once. 

All night the poor fever-stricken fugitive raved of 
his long imprisonment, of a terrible and powerful 
eaemy, of a gentle and loving daughter, who was 
dearer to him than life, and by turns he pleaded 
pteously for release and freedom, and struggled 
with imaginary fetters. He tried to leave his berth, 
but every time he started up Walter’sgentle hand was 
placed on his hot forehead, and Walter's gentle voice 
breathed comforting assurances, which, though not 
understood, seemed to reassure the invalid, 

But in all his ravings, the patient did not let fall a 
single clue to his identity, did not mention the name 
of his enemy, and called his daughter only by those 
pet names familiar in gvery household, so that the 
young artist could not imagine who he was, or where 
he belonged—save that he was evidently an Epglish- 
man and a gentleman. 

Valter could not help wondering at his own 
singular interest in the hunted fugitive. He had 
thought of him so often since meeting him so strangely 
at Rock Land; had wondered greatly at his disap- 
pearance in the mysterious yacht; bad pondered over 
his vague communications so long, that he now re- 
garded him with an absorbing interest, not unmixed 
with pitying tenderness. 

He watched over bim all night asa son might have 
watched over a sick father, kept the door open that 





the cabin air might be cool and fresh, gave him water 

to drink, and bathed his head and face often; but it 

became evident to him that with the few and simple 

appliances at hand he could do nothing to arrest the 

a oye of the terrible fever that was consaming the 
ealth and strength of his guest. 

“If we were only on our way!” he mused, as the 
morning beams entered the cabin, causing the dim 
lantern-light to pale. ‘A good physician might be 
peg break up this fever yet. I think I will arouse 

ack.” 

Before doing so, he made some coffee for the sailor, 
and then proceeded with it to- the deck. Jack was 
already at the helm, rubbing his eyes, and looking 
greatly ashamed for having slept. 

“Beg your parding, sir,” he said, apolcgetically. 
“I was tireder ’n I thought for.” 

“Never mind,” responded the artist, kindly.. “We 
must endeavour now to make upfor lost time. Drink 
your coffee and eat some breakfast as quickly as 
= I am in haste to reach London, so that my 

iend can have medical attendance.” 

Jack obeyed, producing his breakfast from the fore- 
castle, and then resumed his duties, getting the sloop 
under way, and declaring that the wind was exactly 
right for the return 

Walter then returned to the cabin, finding tnat 
Loraine had arisep, and was his patient. 

“ Mornin’, Wal'er,” ssid the owner of the sloop. 
“ This fren’ yours is dangerous. He jes’ me 
by the leg, callin’ me vil’nous doctor ,and if hadn't got 
out as 1 did, dare say he'd killed me. He's little 
too vilent. How feel bein’ up all night?” : 

“ Very well,” was ‘the . “Tam young and 
vigorous, and do not mind & night's sleeplessness. 
Your breakfast is ready.” 

Loraine eyed the repast discontentedly, glanced at 
the closet-door, then with a sigh of resignation went 
on deck to finish his toilet, make his ablutions, and 
breathe the morning air. He soon returned and took 
his place at the table with Walter. 

When they had finished the meal, the artist said : 

“ Now, father, as our guest séems more quiet, let us 
have a good talk with each other.” 

“ Ver’ good !” assented Loraine. 

“T have been thinking during the night,” continued 
Walter, seriously, “how very singular it-.was that 
Lord Rosenbury should have made a proposal to you 
to murder your own son. It seems to me that you 
should have been the last person in the world to whom 
he should have applied to execute such a villanous 
plan. I have come to the conclusion that he bas some 
hold upon you y 

“No, no !" interrupted Loraiage, in alarm. ‘“ No such 
thing, Wal'er! applied to me because I old tenant— 
"umble frien’ of Rose’by family. There's no secret !” 

Walter involuntarily smiled at the weak and silly 
excuse of his supposed father, and resumed: 

“What you have last said confirms my suspicion. 
Lord Rosenbury has a hold upon you. I have no wish 
to intrude upon your secrets nor to force myself into 
your confidence. If this hold is founded upon money 
obligatious, I must beg of you to pay them immediately, 
aud I will give you the money for the pu ag 

“You're too kind, Wal'er,” faltered the,conscience- 
stricken Loraine. “’Tain’t money. Keep all you've 
got, an’ don’t spen’ another farthing on me. I don’t 
deserve it. Iam a mis’ble worthless villain !” 

“ Erring you may be, father, but you are not worth- 
less,” responded Walter, kindly. “No one can be 
utterly worthless while they can feel the pangs of re- 
pentance—and I am sure you repent of your wrong 
doings, don’t you, father?” 

“| do—I do!” assented Loraine, with tears. ‘“ Oh, 
if I could do it all over agin! I’ve done wrong, I 
ought to be killed. I'd be ’bliged to you, Wal’er, if 
you'd knock me on head. I’ve wronged you ter’bly 
an’ can never never undo it!” 

As he concluded, the erring man sobbed bitterly, 
showibg that his remorse was genuine. 

Walter took it for granted that the “wrong” al- 
luded to meant the intended desertion on an unin- 
habited northern island, and replied, soothingly : 

“TI forgive you, father. Although you did very 
wrongly in consenting to such a wicked scheme, [ 
am convinced you could never havehad the heart toex- 
ecute it. I know you must have some affection for 
your own and only son!” 

“ Precious little!” muttered Loraine, bitterly, under 
his breath. 

“Knowing your peculiar weaknesses,” resumed 
Walter, “I can make more excuses for you than for 
Lord Roseubury. His guilt, it seems to me, is deeper 
than yours. I find it hard to believe such wicked- 
ness. of him,” he added, thonghtfully, “ With such 


noble-minded, noble-hearted parents, how can he have | 


become an assassin? And yet I can believe it, too, 
after his late insults to-his mother!” 

“ Insults—lad’ship!” ejaculated Loraine. “Is't 
possible? Why, he’s cuttin’s own throat ‘sultin’ her! 
What's he done, Wal’er ?” 





Walter hesitated about explaining his words fo; 
several reasons. He did not wish her ladyship’s un. 
happiness to be made known ; he wanted no one to 
become aware that Rosenbury had failed in deferens 
and respect towards her ladysbip; he did not wish to 
describe @ family scene in which he had been a ro- 
luctant participant, and, finally, Loraine was Searcely 
a desirable confidant, being scarcely yet recovered 
from the effects of the previous day's unlimited bibu- 
lations. All these reasons he explained, but Loraing 
begged so earnestly and tearfully for further con- 
fidence, that at length Walter yielded to his desire, 
with the idea that it would put an end to any further 
intimacy between his lordship and Loraine. 

“How foolish!” groaned Loraine, when he had 
concluded. “If he'd on’y let thingsalone. If ho 
Beeps on, he'll work out’s own destruction. Wish 

id drown allthought. Could’nt you give me some- 
thing drink, Wal’er?” 

“ Now, father,” said the artist, kindly, “I feel 
Pubs all spring from something to drink. 

idn’t you get over your weakness, ard either be 
temperate in your use of such things, or, if that is 
impossible, abstain altogether? I want you to be- 
come a man worthy of respect. Won't yeu: try, for 
my sake ?” 


Loraine in the affirmative. 
by his ready acquiéscence, Walter set 
forth the advantages that would accrue to both when 
Loraine should become a well-conducted member of 
rr oe to assist him. 

can o ” said Loraine, after a long con- 
versation. “Think I'll take turn on deck. Better 
lie down, Wal’er. Shall never forget your kindness— 
never. Love you better’n all the world.” 

Loraine’s countenance showed traces of emotion as 
he proceeded to the deck, and he walked to and fro 
several times before addressing Jack. At length, 
he seated himself on a stool near the sailor, say- 
ing: 

“Mornin’, my good fren’. 
How’e health 2” 

Jack replied that he was well, and returned the 
question. 

“Not well, ’tall,” was the dejected reply. “Feel 
mel’choly. No use livin’. ‘Bout tired life.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said Jack. “If it’s because I flopped 
off last night, I didn’t go for to do it, sir. Sleep took 
me by surprise, But the Pretty Poliy is making up 
for lost time noyy, sir.” 

“The Pretty Polly!” repeated Loraine, gloomily. 
“ Mus’ change name. Bein’ nautical man, you might 
‘sist me to name—sumthin’ not gay, you know !” 

Jack devoted a little time to cogitation, and an- 
nounced : 

“The Petrel is a nice name, sir, for a little craft 
like this.” 

“The Petrel! Ver’ good. But ‘taint expressive 
enough. Le’ methink. Ah! have it: ‘The "Morse- 
ful Petrel! That's the new name of sloop. I'll have 
it painted over when get to Lon'’on. Don’t le’ me 
hear any more Pollies!” 

Jack expressed his admiration of the new title, 
although not expressly comprehending it, and Lo- 
raine looked gloomily over the side of the sloop as 
if meditating an immediate descent into the water. 

“ Better if I was dead!” he muttered.“ Life's no 
charms. Won’er how ‘twould feel to drown!” 

“ Don’t be having such thoughts, sir,” remonstrated 
Jack. “Cheerup. Take a drop of something, if I 
might be so bold ——-* 

raine turned around abruptly. 

“My fren’,” he said, ‘I'd willin'ly take a drop, 
on’y my son’s busy with sick fren’, an’s got the key of 
closet. . Could you,” he added, with an air of 
mystery, ‘lend or. sell. mea little cheerful drink? 
P’raps you've got some aboard for yourself. Don't 
like to ’sturb my son, you know. ; See here.” 

He handed Jack a half-sovereign, which that in- 
dividual very reluctantly refused, saying : 

“There's grog aboard, but bought with your 
monéy. You'll find it in the fo’e’sie. Being yours, 
you can help yourself, sir!” 

“You're honest. fellow!” declared. Loraine, ad- 
miringly. “Take th’ money as present, my good 
frien’. If liquor’s mine, help yourself ‘soften ’s you 
like!” . 

Placing the coin in his eager hand, Loraine made 
his way to Jack’s quarters, found the stores alluded 
to, and in due time emerged upon the deck, his hat 
tipped back jauntily, and. his, face beaming with 
joviality. 

As he resumed his seat beside the sailor, Walter 
came on, deck, looked surprised at the change in 
Loraine’s appearance, which surprige tvas changed to 
\disappointment, when the owner of the sloop de- 


“ No .use,...Wal'er, try teach! old dog, new tricks. 
Stimulants necessary my jar, cons'tution.. So 
del’cate need strength’ning bev’rages. Coffee 'll do for 
women an’ babies. Ain't voxed, hope, Wal’er. Don't 


Hope see you gain. 
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get vexed! If man ‘vented temp'rance had known 
me, made ‘ception my favour !” 

Walter turned from Loraine, sick at heart, and 
glanced over the waters. As he did so, his eyes 
sested upon @ little vessel between the sloop and the 
shore, aud quite near the latter. It was pro- 
ceeding very slowly, as if searching for some one 
supposed to be on the coast. A few minutes’ scrutiny 
showed it to be the mysterious yacht of Rock Land 
Ccve—the very yacht that had carried away the 
fugitive—and Walter instantly concluded that it was 
now searching for him. 

“ They must be terribly in earnest in their design 
of recapturing the poor gentleman,” he thought, 
“since, in addition to their Jand-force, they employ 
the yacht to search for him. It is probable that when 
they captured him before they did not dare to take 
him back to his captivity by any other route than 
water. Some one might have recognized him, had he 
been taken by rail, or he might have convinced some 
one of his sanity. Evidently, they hope to capture 
him now, and put him aboard the yacht again. I 
hope the yacht won't speak us!” 

He was soon relieved on that point, the strange 
craft standing im for the shore, as if with the idea 
that the fugitive was within their view, and the sloop 
speedily increased the distance between them. Walter 
resolved to take the event as a hint to exercise the 
most extreme caution in regard to his guest when 
taking him ashore and afterwards. He was con- 
vinced that his patient was an injured gentleman, 
with a powerful enemy who wished to remove him 
from his path, and he determined to use every effort to 
reinstate him in his position. 

As he started to return to the cabin, Loraine touched 
him on the arm, and the geniality of his countenance 
somewhat subdued, remarked : 

“Say you ain’t vexed, Wal’er. You're goin’ back 
marry girl an’ be happy, so don’t lay up wrath ’gainst 
old father!” 

Walter reassured him—speedily restoring his 
joviality—while at the same time he gave up all 
hope of changing the nature or habits of his supposed 
father. 

“Here is your key,” he said, sadly. “I cannot 
always play the gaoler to a cupboard, so I give up 
the office nuw—particularly as you have other sup- 
plies. If you will not be a man, I cannot force you to 
be one.” 

Loraine received the key with many deprecatory 
remarks, yet with evident pleasure, and the artist re- 
turned to his patient. 

The day was passed by the owner of the sloop in 
cultivating the acquaintance of Jack Marlow, he hav- 
ing discovered him to be a congenial spirit in conse- 
quence of his civility of the morning, but he took 
good care to exact the deference from his seaman 
which he deemed cue to himself as a “ship-owner ” 
and person of unlimited means. He told marvellous 
tales of his wealth, his house in town, his country 
estates, his rent-rolls, &c.—-the items all corresponding 
as nearly.as possible with Rosenbury’s possessions, to 
whiclr Loraine felt that he had a sort of claim; and 
he had the proud satisfaction of feeling that—at least, 
in fhe eyes of one individyal—bhe was the greatest 
man in England. 

The day passed less pleasantly to Walter ; and yet, 
perhaps not—for there is always deep pleasure in 
doing good, in acting the part of the Samaritan to 
people who have no claim upon us, ,the pleasure 
thereby being intensified with a sense of having 
simply fulfilled a duty. 

When night came on, Loraine offered to act as 
watcher, but he was not exactly in condition to fulfil 
the necessary duties with care and thoughtfulness, and 
his services were declined. He therefore retired at a 
late hour, and did not awaken until nearly morning, 
when Jack entered the cabin to announce that the 
sloop was within a mile of London Bridge. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Or carry mules and sunshine iy my fc, 

8 e in my face, 

When discontent sits heavy at tae beast. 

Addison. 

TuE appointment at Lady Rosenbury’s from which 
Walter Loraine had been so unavoidably detained 
had been faithfully kept by his betrothed. hind had 
proceeded to the trysting-place, accompanied by her 
maid, immediately pay Lay on the evening of her 
lover’s abduction, and had been somewhat surprised 
to find that he was not.awaiting her. 
“You find me all alone, my dear,” said Lady 
Rosenbury, with a smile, as she bestowed upon the 
maiden a metherly greeting. 
cause Walter has not yet arrived? I dare say, my 


dear, that his studio has been crowded with visitors 


all day, for 1 have made no secret of my appreciation 
of sy and everyone is eager Ay his last 
picture—mine, you know.” 


“You look grave be-. 





Geraldine assented, and her friend continued : 

“Let us go to the boudoir, my dear. These great 
drawing-rooms are so dreary in comparison with that 
cosy retreat.” 

Her ladyship conducted her guest to the more 
favoured apartment, which was brilliantly lighted, 
and presented, with all its elegance, a home-like ap- 
pearance. The two ladies engaged in conversation, 
of which Walter was the subject, and awaited his 
appearance with some impatience. 

As they were beginning to indulge in a little un- 
spoken anxiety at his non-appearance, Rosenbury 
eutered the roam. 

His so-called lordship was attired with elaborate 
care and seemed to be in fine spirits. There was a 
triumphant expression on his face, which, a close ob- 
server might have noticed, was not unmixed with 
gloom. In truth, although he was overjoyed at the 
probable success of his plan in regard to Walter, he 
had not yet become so hardened as to contemplate his 
share in the villanous scheme without fear and a 
twinge of remorse. And yet he felt that if he could 
undo his part in the transaction and save Walter’s life 
by the simple utterance of one word, he would leave 
that word unspoken. He believed that his own safety 
and happiness depended upon the artist’s death, and 
having already so rapidly advanced in the path of 
crime, he was resolved to proceed still further and 
make himself perfectly secure in his false position. 

He had suspected the lovers’ appointment for that 
evening in consequence of Lady Rosenbury having 
declined an invitation out, and he determined to take 
Walter’s place and render himself as agreeable as 
possible to the maiden. 

It was with this view he bad now entered her 
presence. 

His greetings to Lady Rosenbury, as well as her 
guest, were most respectful and deferential, and his 
manner was very quiet and gentlemanly as he seated 
himself and endeavoured to open a conversation, yet 
his presence was felt by both ladies as a restraint. 

“There seems to be quite an excitement about 
Walter Loraine’s new picture,” he observed, at length, 
when he had become convinced that Loraine’s pians 
lrad prospered, and that Walter would not trouble him 
again. “His studio is fairly beseiged every day. I 
hear that he has left town ——” 

“Left town!” said Lady Rosenbury. “ You have 
been misinformed, Raymond. Walter has an appoint- 
ment with me for this evening!” 

“ Perhaps I may have been misinformed,” replied 
Rosenbury, with pretended indifference. “If he is 
not gone he will of course call upon you. He isa 
very punctual man, I remember. I simply mentioned 
a rumour I happened to hear, but which certainly is 
too discreditable not to have some truth in it !” 

“ A discreditable rumour about Walter!” said Lady 
Geraldine, with flashed cheeks and flashing eyes. ‘I 
do not understand you, Lord Rosenbary !” 

“ Be so kind as to explain yourself, Raymond,” said 
Lady Roseubury, with some sternness of manuer. 

“I fear I have already said too much——” 

“ You have said too much or too little, Raymond,” 
responied her ladyship. “As Walter's friend, I 
demand an explanation !” 

Rosenbury shrugged his shoulders, and answered : 

“I certainly spoke very thoughtlessly when I 
alluded to the silly rumour which I heard to-day. Of 
course, you ladies know better, but it was to the effect 
that he had eloped to Scotland with a young heiress 
who has long been infatuated with him!” 

“You may well call such a rumour ‘silly,’” re- 
marked her ladyship, smiling. ‘Be so good as to 
deny it should you hear it again!” 

Rosenbury bowed and glanced at Geraldine. 

He saw that the shaft he had deemed so clever and 
which he had intended to arouse her to the deepest 
indignation against the artist had entirely failed of 
its mark. Hercheeks were no paler than usual, and 
there was actually an amused smile upon her lips, as 
if his invention seemed to her the very height of 
absurdity. a 

The maiden spent the evening with her friend, but 
at length announced that she must take her departure. 
Rosenoury left the room, evidently with the intention 
of preparing himself to accompany her, and her lady- 
ship rang the bell, giving au order toa servant. She 
then said: 

“1 do not understand, dear Geraldine, the reason of 
Walter's absence this evening, but of course he has 
some good Y he 

“I fear he is ill!” returned Geraldine, with tearful 
eyes. “Oh, if he should be very ill in his lonely 
rooms, with no one but his valet to attend upon him!” 

“ He was very well last night, dear,” answered Lady 
Rosenbury, soothingly. “He is very healthy and 
vigorous, and I cannot think he is ill! 

“<“He must be!” persisted the maiden, “else he 
would have kept his appointment. He would not 
allow business to come between us!” 

“Do not give way to anxiety,” saic her ladyship, 





herself anxious and uneasy. “I will send to his 
studio the first thing in the morning to inquire about 
him. Should he call to-morrow to see you, | will 
send you a note by a servant !” 

Geraldine forced herself to be content with ‘this 
decision, particularly as the hour was late and her 
fears of illness might after all be groundless. Lady 
Rosenbury was comforting her, when Raymond re- 
entered the apartment equipped for the street. 

“T beg, Lady Geraldine,” he said, “that you will 
allow me to escort you home !” 

“T have already ordered the carriage for her,” ve- 
plied Lady Rosenbury, as the maiden hesitate. 
“Lady Geraldine and her maid will drive hom 

The maiden gave her friend a grateful look, and 
Resenbury bit his lips in anger and chagrin. He was 
on the point of saying that the distance to be tra- 
versed was very short, and that the young lady bad 
had no difficulty in walking it the previous evening 
with Walter Loraine, but he wisely restrained jiim- 
self, bowed coldly, and endeavoured to conceal his 
disappointment. 

The carriage was soon announced, and he escorted 
the guest to its very door, helping her in, and himself 
closed its portal behind her maid. He then sauntered 
off to his club. 

On arriving home, the maiden retired to her own 
apartments to think and dream of her lover, whom 
her disturbed imagination pictured in trouble and 
dang2r. 

The following day and evening were passed with- 
out a word from Lady Rosenbury or a line from 
Walter, and the maiden’s anxiety became positive 
alarm. She ,was inclined to repeat her visit to ber 
friend, but a conviction that she would also meet 
Rosenbury himself kept her at home. She assured 
herself again and again that if he were ill he would 
let her know the fact ; or, if he were unable to do xo, 
Lady Rosenbury would communicate it. Not once 
did her mind recur to the silly fabrication of Ray- 
mond, and not once did she blame Walter for his 
silence, her confidence in his love and fidelity being 
unlimited. 

The second morrivg brought the letter which 
Walter had been at such pains to post at Burleyford, 
but it never reached the hands of the Lady Geral- 
dine. It arrived at a later hour than Walter had 
expected, and was sent up witl several other letters 
to the library. They were delivered to the countess, 
who was sitting alone, having just come from the 
breakfast-ruom, where her husband yet lingered. 

Her ladyship glanced over tle missives, selected 
the one addressed to the Lady Geraldine, paused to 
wonder at the post-mark ani the pencilled super- 
scription, and tore it open, deliberately reading its 
contents. 

She had scarcely finished its perusal when she was 
startled by the sound of footsteps approaching the 
library-door, and she slipped the missive in ber pocket 
just as the earl entered. 

“ Well, Justina,” he said, pleasantly, “yeu are bary 
writing acceptances of dinuer invitations, I suppose. 
You ought to be happy now that you lave com- 
passed your desire to enter upon fashionabie life, 
and have so soon become the object of so much atten- 
tion.” 

“T am content,” replied the couutess. “I bave 
entered upon a busy yet idle sort of existence that 
suits me very well after those dull, monotunous years 
at Milan. How people can live without gaiety i 
cannot imagine. I wonder at my old manner of 
living. But here are the letters,” she added, pointing 
to thelittle pile before her. “And here,” slie concluded, 
“ig a very singular letter from that artist to Geral- 
dine. It appears that he is in the country somewhere, 


and bas failed to keep an appointment with ler at the 


house of a mutual friend. He expects to return to-day. 
Now, Egbert, who can this friend of theirs be who 
assists and eiicourages them to defy your lawful 
authority ?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know!” was the response. 

“T believe it is Lady Rosenbury,” declared the 
countess. “Geralline goes there oftener than else- 
where, and everybody says that her ladyship is se- 
markably devoted to that artist.” 

“Lady Rosenbury! Preposterous!” said the earl. 
‘“ Why, Geraldine has always been intimate with ber 
ladysbip, so her visiting there often is no reason at 
all for implicating Lady Rosenburyinthe matter. Be- 
sides, her ladyship is the mother of the favoured suitor 
—the one I favour—and she would never use ber 
influence in behalf of a low-born painter, when by 
so doing she injures herown son. For once your 
astuteness is at fault, Justina. The oftener Geral- 
dine visits at Rosenbury House, the better I shall be 
pleased.” 

The countess was silenced but not convinced. In 
her very first interview with Lady Rosenbury she 
had felt her own inferiority to her noble visitor, and, 
on noticing the maiden’s love for her friend, her 
incipient jealousy had matured into a strong dislike. 
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She was too guarded to betray this feeling, however 
and dismissed the subject, destroying the letter while 
the earl perused his correspondence. 

When he had finished his task, the wife produced a 
small collection of invitations and cards, and sub- 
mitted them to him, demanding complete information 
in regard to the social position, &c., of the senders, 
and the ear] hastened to gratify her curiosity. 

In the midst of their discussion the page appeared, 
bearing a card, which he delivered to his master. 
The latter glanced at it, turned pale, and said : 

“ Show the gentleman in here.” 

As the page disappeared the earl turned to his wife 
and said, hurriedly: 

“My dear Justina, I have a business-call. Please 
retire. I wish to see the, gentleman alone. Go 
quickly.” 

The countess began to remonstrate, but her hus- 
band looked at her with an expression which com- 
pelled obedience, and she left the room bya door he 
indicated just as a man, with a hat slouched over his 
face, entered from the hall. 

Her ladyship was unable to gain a view of his 
features, which seemed to be studiously concealed, 
and she lingered at the closed door of the inner room 
in the hope of hearing the conversation ; but nothing 
reached her hearing save a quick, terrified cry, which 
was not repeated. 

“A business call, and the earl screaming like 
that!” she muttered, indignantly, as she retreated to 
her room in despair of overhearing anything. 
“ Egbert has a secret from me, but I will fathom it if 
woman's wit is worth anything!” 

She waited a long hour in her own room for the de- 
parture of the stranger, but the hall-door at last an- 
nounced his going, and she then expected the page to 
summon her to the library, But he did not come, and 
she grew petulant at the earl’s neglect. The thought 
finally occurred to her that doubtless she was ex- 

ted to return without a summons, and she made 
her way to the library. 

The page came out as she went in, but without 
a glance at him she addressed herself to her hus- 


na: 

“Egbert, do you call this proper treatment—ob, 
what ever is.the matter? Have you lost your 
senses ?” 

Her ladyship might well express astonishment, for 
the morning sunshine had been carefully secluded 
from the apartment, the windows were covered 
closely, and the magnificent lustre pendant from the 
ceiling was giittering with gaslight. 

More singular than the transformation of the 
library was the change ia the earl himself. His 
portly person seemed shrunk to half its usual size, 
his complexion was livid. He was crouched in a large 
easy-chair in a shrinking, fearful attitude, and at the 
entrance of his wife he half-started up with a look of 
wild alarm. 

“Egbert, have you lost your senses?” repeated the 
countess, wonderingly. ‘‘ What mad freak is this? 
Why do you light the gas at twelve o'clock in the 
day? I never saw such a singular performance in my 
life!” 

“Hush! Justina,” said the earl, feebly. “Don’t 
make such a noise. I cannot hear if anyone 
comes!” 

“ Are you expecting some one?” 

The earl answered only by a frightened look, which 
irritated his wife extremely. 

“I think,” she said, “I'll turn off the gas and 
open the windows——” 

“Don’t!” cried the earl, in a tone of abject en- 
treaty. “I cannot have itdone. Oh! go away, 
Justina. I want to be alone.” 

The countess desisted from carrying out her ex- 
pressed intention, but with mingled curiosity and 
alarm, she asked : 

“Who was that man who was here just now, 
Egbert ? You need not answer that he is a business 
agent, for I know that no affair of money could 
reduce you to such a state of complete prostration. 
What is your secret? You need not fear to tell your 
wife. Ourinterests arethe same. If you fear and 
dread anything, I ought to know all about it, since 
your danger is also mine.” 

The countess spoke earnestly, and with some ap- 
pearance of affection, but her words fell without 
weight, even if they were comprehended. 

The earl’s face seemed to grow, if possible, more 
livid and ghastly, and his eyes gleamed from a purple 
circle with a fearful expression, and he glanced over 
his shoulders and at the door with strange appre- 
hensiveness. 

Her ladyship continued to arge her claims to his 
confidence, but the only reply she elicited was a shrill 
whisper to the following effect: 

“Don’t speak so loud, Justina. 
hear you. Don't call my name, I beg of you. 
if you'd only go away!” 

“ But my place is here,” persisted the countess. 


Some onc might 
Oh! 


“] 





will send for the family physician. Your appear- 
ance frightens me.” 

The earl instantly negatived her proposal to send 
for the physician, and cowered closer in his chair, 

“Do you want your niece?” asked Justina, ata 
loss what to do. 

“ My niece, Geraldine?” whispered the earl, look- 
ing around him. “Oh, my heart! my heart!” 

He clasped his hands to his side and breathed 
gaspingly for a few moments, during which the 
countess stood by him irresolute and frightened. 
She had heard of the earl’s malady and of the phy- 
sician’s opinion ‘in regard to it,and she again proposed 
to send for the physician. 

“No, no!” replied the earl, recovering from his 
sudden pain. “I am well enough. Please go away 
and send my page to me.” 

This being all he would allow her to do for him, 
the countess withdrew. The page was seated outside 
the door, pale and anxious, and hastily obeyed her 
direction to attend to his lordship. Her ladyship 
then, after some minutes’ thought, proceeded to the 
apartment of the Lady Geraldine to inform her of the 
earl’s singular illness, and learn if he were subject to 
frequent similar attacks. 

(To be continued.) 


Waces 1s New Zeatanp.—Good general ser- 
vants rate from £30 to £35, £40 being the very 
highest wages given-in private families. House- 
maids, £39; nursemaids, £20 to £26; women cooks 
in hotels, £1 per week to £2 10s. ; men cooks, ditto, 
from 50s. te £3 10s.; housemaids for hotels, 15s. to 
£1 per week; kitchenmaids, £1 per week; scullery- 
maids, £30; barmaids in Dunedin, £2 per week ; 
ditto, up country, £2'to £3 per week ; ditto, to west 
coast, from 50s. to £4 per week. Male servants— 
Grooms, £2 per week; married couples, from £75 to 
£160 per annum; coachmen, £2 per week; gar- 
deners, £1 to 50s. per week; shepherds, from £50 to 
£70 per annum; bullock drivers, 50s. per week; 
shearers, 25s. per hundred and rations; milkmen, 
30s. per week; boys, from 10s. to £1 per week. 
Governesses, from £50 to £100 per annum; dress- 
makers, 4s. per day, or 20s. per week; machinists, 
from 20s, to 30s. per week; milliners, from 30s. to 
60s. per week. 


THE BRIDAL PRESENTS. 


CHAPTER L 


Ou, now beautiful!” 

“ Superb!” 

“The richest gift of all!” 

These were part of the admiring exclamations 
which followed the opening of a handsome casket in 
a room already crowded and glittering with bridal 
presents and wedding paraphernalia. 

There was a flutter amid the bevy of beautiful 
girls. Their cheeks flushed more redly and their 
eyes shone more brightly, if possible, than before. 

It was but two days to the wedding, and they were 
busy in the chamber of the bride-to-be. 

It was enough to flush the cheek of youth and 
beauty to be in that chamber, in the midst of laces, 
silks, garlands, flowers—everything costly, exquisite, 
and profuse. ‘ 

The veil and wreath—ordered from Paris—lay 
upon the bed, along with the bridal robe, a mass of 
delicate and priceless lace through which glimmered 
the rich lustre of satin. 

Chairs and sofas were laden with dresses, thrown 
upon them carelessly, preparatory to being folded for 
packing. 

The constant arrival of packages, coming in, not 
only from modistes and jewellers, but also from friends 
who were sending in bridal — kept the four 
lovely bridesmaids in a state of excitement and delight 
which they no doubt imagined the acme of earthly 
happiness—or at least only one step this side of that 
paradisiacal height which they innocently thought 
must be occupied by the ebject and récipient of all 
this flutter and splendour. They were as happy as 
they \ oes be, and not be the principal fom 5 die 
herself. 

She certainly seemed a person to be envied: as she 
sat, more quiet than the others, in a sort of luminous 
tranquillity, looking at the articles which they dis- 
played before her. Sweets to the sweet—beautifnl 
things to the beautiful. 

At last came the casket which called forth such 
fervent praise ; it had been delivered by theexpectant 
bridegroom himself into the hands of. the ant, 
who presided over the house, by her to be given to 
his darling Annie. 

Upon opening it, it was found to contain a set of 
jewels—necklace, brooch, car-rings and bracelets—of 
such value that they seemed munificent, even in 
consideration of the great wealth of the giver. 





Opals of singular beauty, set about with diamop;, 
made “ornaments especially appropriate to a brid, 
trousseau. — 

The rosy light, blushing and burning throng\ +), 
opals, was like the glow of love reddening the po 
om dg the young girl and brightening through ,,; 

eeks. 


Her attendants were eager to try how they becam, 


er. 

They clasped them about her throat and arm; 
hung the dazzling pendants in her ears, and placej 
the brooch upon the breast, heaving with a triumph 
which kept the diamonds in a quiver of glory. 

“Mr. Marchford ought to see you now !” exclaimed 
the youngest bridesmaid, standingeback to take in ql! 
the splendour of the effect. 

Annie glanced into the mirror before which sho 
was sitting. She might be forgiven for a smile of 
self-content. 

The rich brown hair, the dark blue eyes, th, 
dazzling whiteness of shoulders and arms, rounded 
into the fullness of feminine symmetry, and stil! 
delicate with the first bloom of youth, the noble 
forehead and expressive mouth, were all har- 
monious. 

“ The cry is, still they come!” exclaimed another 
joyous girl, as she took a parcel from the hand of s 
servant at the door. “Here, Annie! it is so small, ij 
ought to be something precious.” 

The bride took up the tiny package which was 
thrown in her lap—a brown paper envelope without 
any address whatever. 

Wntying the thread which bound it, she came upon 
a little box which, laughing and triumphant, she 
opened. 

A small, old-fashioned golden heart, battered and 
worn, strung upon a black silk cord—that was all 
The girls tittered. 

Evidently it was a jest, which they did not quite 
understand. 

But Annie turned deathly pale; for a few moments 
she sat stupified and silent, unable to recover her- 
self ; and when she did speak, her voice was tremb- 
ling and constrained. 

“Somebody is amusing himself at ‘my expense,’ 
she said. 

“Tt comes fromone of your old lovers,” cried » 
merry girl. 

And all the other thoughtless young creatures 
laughed, going on with their bewitching work care- 
lessly, taking, fortunately, but little notice of Aunie's 
agitation. 

The golden heart was clasped tightly in her hand, 
and she sat looking mechanically at herself in the 
mirror, without seeing how white and stricken she 
had grown. 

“Do, for pity’s sake, let us take care of that pricoless 
thing for you! Where shall we put it that it may 
be perfectly safe? How much Mr. Marchford would 
admire it! We'll give ita conspicuous place among 
the bridal gifts, when the table is arranged.” 

Again the bevy of fair girls laughed, fluttering 
like butterflies amid the wilderness of exquisite 
things which filled the chamber. 

Annie got up and affected to put the despised orna- 
ment away, but in reality she hid itin her bosom, 
and then quickly, and almost with loathing, laid 
aside the costly jewels, the last and most sumptuous 
presentof Mr. Marchford. ; 

Retreating to a bay-window, she let the curtaio 
drop between herself and the busy group within. 

The pale splendour of a declining October sun fell 
upon her; beneath her gaze the tiny garden, which 
glowed like a spatk in the stony heart of a great city, 
flamed with a few autumnal flowers which had braved 
the early frosts. 

She was looking at them, but she did not see them. 
She had taken the heart from her bosom and was 
grasping it iv her cold fingers. 

It seemed as if that worn and battered trinket bad 
some petrifying. power, from the chill which crept 
over her. 

The brief day ended ; the red light of the sunset 
was replaced against her cheek by grey shadows; 
some call of the merry party within startled her from 
the long tranee in which she had been lost; 4 cry, 
sharp though subdued, burst out from her convulsed 
li ‘ 


Pct I knew where he was—if I could find him—I 
would leave all and go to him.” 

She kissed the heart, bursting into a storm of tears 
over ity but this relief was not long “allowed her, 9 
the call for her became more imperative, and she w39 
compelled to leave her retreat. 

“ Mr. Marchford is below.” 

“ He awaits the rising of the evening star.” 

“ He is stretched on the rack of expectancy—pray, 
fly to his relief,” and soft laughter vibrated upoo 
every side. : 

“ Mr. Marchford will take tea with ws,” said the 
stately aunt, who, never losing sight of the most de 
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corous propriety, had herself entered the room to an- 
nounce the fact, as well as to see with her own eyes 
if the toilette of her niece was in faultless order. 

She could net, even in this last stage of bustle 
and confusion, allow anything so important to be 
slighted. 

“What! tears?—well, I suppose tkey are natural. 
But bathe your face now, and change your dress. 
Wear your mazarine blue silk with the point-lace 
trimmings. And come down and thank Mr. March- 
ford for bis generous gift. It is not eften that be- 
trothed young ladies have to thank their lovers for 
such gifts. Ialways knew him to be munificent. 
(The very best match in évery sense—high sense of 
honour, moral, old enough to be discreet, anirreproach- 
able family, and almost uncounted wealth. Annie's 
very fortunate, thanks to that extraordinary beauty 
of hers, and to my tact). But hasten a little, if you 
please, Annie, for the bell will ring for tea in a very 
few moments.” 

Mrs. Stuart descended, but retired upon hearing her 
niece’s step, willing that the lovers should have a few 
precious moments to themselves before they should be 
compelled to take their places at the table among so 
many others. 

Mr. Marchford advanced to mect his affianced. 
He was a small refined-looking gentleman of about 
fifty. 

“Why, how cold your hands are!—and you look 
pale. Are you i, dear Annie? I am afraid all 
this preparation and excitement is too much for 
ou.” 

" Her eyes sank before his tender glance, but she 
yielded her forehead to his kiss, and was led to a seat 
by his side upon a sofa. 

“Did you like the jewels? Did they satisfy the 
fastidious taste of my wife that is to be?” 

“They were very beautiful, Mr. Marchford; sub- 
dued and splendid enough to befit even your wife.” 

He did not observe the slight accent of satire. 

“T am so glad they pleased you. They were 
arranged after a design of my own; the jewels were 
all selected by me. I flatter myself I am a con- 
noisseur in precious stones. Still, I wish they were 
even finer—nothing is quite rich enough, quite peer- 
less enough for my Annie.” 

Her heart gave a sudden leap and then sank down 
so cold and heavy that she felt that hidden trinket 
burning over it. But she smiled—a woman will 
always smile, in life or death—and her companion 
went on with his calm, gentle manner, solicitous to 
bring back the usual rich bloom to her cheek, 

In the meantime, what had been tle vision which 
Annie Stuart saw with her mental sight, when she 
sat staring at the purple dahlias and the yellow 
chrysanthemums, with the time-worn golden heart 
grasped in her hand ? 

It was a vision far removed from tbe splendours of 
her present position as an honoured guest in the Louse 
of her aristocratic aunt, and leads us back in time 
precisely three years from that day and afternoon. 























































CHAPTER IL 


Ir was one of those days of clear and sparkling 
beauty which come only in October. 

Above, the sky was blue and fair, the infinite dis- 
tances reaching up and up; around the horizon it was 
ofa dreamy purple, melting downward into red. 

The fields were golden with the stacked corn; the 
woods flamed with gorgeous colours, here a maple 
flashing out like fire, theré an oak burning more 
darkly, with the yellow beeches shining through them 

] 


A boy of nineteen and a girl of sixteen, each with a 

basket in hand, went singing along through wood and 
over field, climbing the fences with a laugh, chattering 
together merrily as the squirrels frolicking in the 
trees. 
His torn hat of home-braided straw, and his home- 
spun jacket corresponded with her calico frock and 
gingham sun-bonnet. But their thoughts were not of 
outward a ces. Swinging their baskets, ex- 
claiming at every transient bird or drifting leaf, they 
passed , in sunshine and in shade, until they 
came to tlie cluster of chestnut trees which was the 
goal of their excursion. 

“Hurrah, Annie, they are all right! The frost has 
opened the burs, and we shall have a glorious harvest. 
Stand back while I burl a few sticks into the 
branches.” 

She stood back, her bonnet in her hand, looking 
now at the shivering boughs and now at the graceful, 
athletic motions of her companion. 

- Her hair fluttered in the wind, a glimmering banner 
of gold and brown ; her rosy chin upthrown, revealed 
the whiteness of her lovely throat: already the round; 
ness of an unusually symmetrical form showed the 
folds and outlines of her plain, scant dress. Her 
brilliant eyes, her glowing cheeks flushed with health 
and innocent excitement, made a picture in harmony 





with the splendour of the day and the tints of wood 
and sky. 

Merrily, like two children as they were, they toiled 
at their holiday task, until both baskets were full to 
overflowing. 

“ We've enough now to last usallthe winter, Walter, 
and we've left plenty for the squirrels.besides. How 
brown and bright they are!” 

“Just the colour of yourhair, Annie; only not so 
pretty, either.” 

He said this so frankly that she neither blushed nor 
frowned at the compliment, but met his smile with one 
as ingenuous. 

“We shall enjoy them, and the walnuts we 
gathered last Saturday, when the cold winter even- 
ings come. How happy we shall be those long 
evenings and the Christmas times! I almost wish 
they were here now; we always have so much more 
leisure; and you read so much to me.” 

“ Annie,” spoke Walter, with sudden gravity, “ sit 
here under the trees with mea few moments before 
we go home. I feel inclined to speak of something 
that has been upon my mind a long time; some- 
thing important—that is, to me.” 

They sat side by side under the dropping leaves, 
she looking into his face inquiringly, and without any 
idea of what his communication was going to be. 

“T do not think I shall be here when the 
holidays come again, Annie. You will have to 
eat chestnuts and read books without me. I have 
made up my mind to goaway,” and his voice trembled 
& little from its brave tone. 

“ Whatdo you mean, Walter 2.” 

“T want tc see something of the world, Annie. I've 
never been away from the farm; and we've both of 
us read and thought too much, Annie, to be entirely 
satisfied with this narrow experience, beautiful as 
this place is, and happy as I have been here. I’ve 
& pretty good education, thanks to your father’s 
kindness, but it’s not complete by any means. 
It’s only that of a country boy, such as I am 
—a little better than the most, perhaps. I've 
been saving up money to carry out this plan for 
sevcral years now, and I have one hundred and fifty 
pounds all my own. My time is up with your father, 
and I have his hearty approval of what I propose to 
do—which is, to go to some good academy a year, 
and then try and get a situation, where I can pay my 
way and still have opportunities for study as well as 
observation. Wh#€ do you think of it? I expect to 
start in about a month.” 

There was vo answer, and looking at the girl by 
his side, he saw that she was crying. 

“Oh, Annie, and are you so sorry ?” 

“T know that I am selfish, Walter. Indeed, 
indeed, I wish you te go—but it comes so sudden— 
and I shall be so lonely—only think, Walter, how 
lonely! Nobody—nobody—to——” here she broke 
down in sobs, and said no more. 

“Annie! Annie!” pleaded the youth, holding her 
hands more tightly than he was aware of; but she 
only sobbed the harder. 

“T did not think you would grieve so much for me. 
That is, I feared you would not. There, is not that 
selfish ? Sha’! I tell you all? I did not mean to, for I 
thought I should not dare to. It isin hopes of mak- 
ing myself more worthy of you, Annie—of fitting 
myself at least to retain your esteem—that I wish to 
goaway. I know very well what [ am, and what 
you will be; and how soon you will learn to look 
down upon me.” 

“Oh, Walter, you are better than I!” 

“ Fie, Annie, don’t say that, just because your 
generous heart prompts you to soothe me. It is I 
who have everything to gain. Your parents are well 
enough off to be able tosend you away to school if 
they wish; you have rich relatives, and besides if 
you had not an advantage in the world, you would be 
superior to everybody else in it. That’s my candid 
opinivn.” ; 

She could not help smiling through her tears. 

“ Who is silly now, Walter?” é 

“Tt’s the plain truth; and you'll be told so so often 
before you sce me again, that you'll believe it, and 
forget the country boy who was the first to tell you so.” 

“ Never, never, Walter!” 

And with an impulse never before felt, and inno- 
cently yielded to, she turned and hid her tearful face 
in his breast. 

He covered fr bright hair with kisses; he lifted 
the sweet face, now burning with blushes, and kissed 
that too. 

“ Annie, I love you. I love you—so much that it 
almost frightens me—with a man’s love, if I am but a 
boy. Oh! if you will only say that you love me, and 
will be true to me, I know that I can accomplish 
everything. I will make you — of me. Only 
promise to be patfent—and.to wait.” 

*“T promise you,” she said, solemnly. 

“May heaven give you grace to be faithful! A sel- 
fish prayer, Annie.” 





“T will give youa token,” she whispered, taking 
from her neck’a small black cord, to which was at- 
tached a gold heart. 

It was her only ornament—that inexpensive little 
trinket—and dear to her accordingly. 

*Youare too good to me, Annie!” 

And here his boyish courage gave way; he could 
say no more, but only silently and tremblingly press 
her to his breast. 

His face was radiart with happiness, despite the 
nearness of parting which overshadowed them both. 

She, too, lost for a time that sad thought of separa - 
tion in the bliss, the sweet confusion and sweeter hope 
of “love’s young dream.” 

Reluctantly, as the twilight fell, they aroused them- 
selves to the realities of the present, standing one 
moment to reiterate their promises. 

“Your token shall never leave me as long as you 
remain true, Annie, be it in life or death,” murmured 
Walter, as he pressed her hands again. 

And the baskets were taken up, and the two who 
had came forth children in heart and thought, 
returned in the evening shadows changed in both. 

This was the vision which Annie Stuart had beheld 
with those staring eyes, looking out upon a city garden 
instead of the wide-spread, gorgeous panorama of 
country, as she sat with the golden heart, still held 
by the silken cord, once again in her hand, the first 
time in three years, 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE good mother thought it was the chill of the 
autumn evening which made the cheeks of Walter 
and Annie so red when they came home upon that 
memorable night. The profusion of nuts which they 
so ostentatiously displayed was accepted by her as the 
natural excuse of their prolonged absence. Sho was 
too busy to notice the stolen glances ‘‘te children’’ 
exchanged, or the small appetite they displayed after 
an excursion which should have sharpened it. For 
how should she know the two who had always 
regarded each other as sister and brother had suddenly 
discovered and confessed their preference for a 
different relationship ? 

Mrs. Stuart loved Walter as a son. He had been 
to hera kind and affectionate boy, of whose handsome 
face and many brilliant qualities she was exceedingly 
proud; for she had no sons of her ewn, and when their 
lost neighbouw’s orphan child was confided to them, 
it had been, Bpon her part, with a secret resolve to do 
by him a mother’s part. Mr. Stuart, a sturdy, in- 
telligent, well-to-do farmer, who had no harshness in 
his nature, and who could not but be pleased with the 
ambitious energy with which Walter always performed 
his aHotted tasks, as well as admire the perseverance 
with which, in his leisure hours, he devoted himself 
to more intellectual pursuits, would willingly have 
acknowledged him as his adopted son. As for the 
bright-eyed child, the only other member of the 
household, to her, of course, Walter was the idol of 
her heart. 

The Stuarts lived in the style of independent 
farmers. The land which they cultivated, though 
very beautiful and productive, was in a secluded 
section of the country, rather remote from the principal 
markets. The farm was about equally divided 
between grazing aud wheat-raising ; while there was 
just enough of a choice orchard to keep the family 
abundantly supplied with fruit. Fine cattle waded 
in the stream which glistened through the broad 
meadow; yellow wheat, in its season, waved upon 
the uplands; a charming strip af forest not only 
adorned the landscape, but furnished the glowing logs 
which filled the great kitchen fire-place in the winter 
months. 

Thus Annie grew from year to year, until her 
bright head overreached the roses, aspiring towards 
the hollybocks—grew as naturally graceful as the 
willows and beautiful like the roses, without thought 
or shaping. 

Yet she was far from ignorant. She had some ad- 
vantages which might have been envied her. 

In the quaint bedroom of the old farm-house were 
two things which were its pride and its glory. One 
was a book-case of polished oak, filled with well- 
selected reading matter; the other an ancient piano, 
which, despite of its slender, carved legs, dlmost 
trembling with the infirmities of age, still vindicated 
its title to former superiority by remnants of sweet- 
ness in which the skill of the young girl's finger: 
exulted. 

These two venerable testimonials to the intelligence 
and good origin of the family were valued. 

By one ef those curious chances which occur for 
the benefit of fortunate people, there lived, in a little 
brown house buried almost out of sight in a valley 
about half a mile from the farm-house, two old 
maids. 

They were sisters: isolated, misanthropic, and 
unique. But they were undeniably ladies, fashioned 
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by breeding, formal and refined, and possessed of all 
che accomplishments of rank. 

They could paint flowers in water-colours, read 
French, and play the piano; all this they could do 
well—much better than most of the hastily-educated 
young ladies of the present day. 

And all this the youngest of the sisters engaged to 
teach Miss Annie at a sum per annum which the 
proud parents, eager to have their daughter enjoy 
such unparalleled atlvantages, willingly paid. 

Annie, at the age of sixteen, had been four years 
under the patiemt, conscientious tuition of Miss Mary, 
the youngest Miss Ogden, who was resolved that her 
pupil should speak as correct French and paint as 
life-like flowers as herself ; and who had given the 
apt and brilliant girl just that kind of drilling upon 
the old piano as had tamed down the exuberances and 
baste of her performances, while it had not,materially 
clipped the wings of her genius, for Annie was a 
natural musician, and did wonders with that ancient 
instrument. 

The wild young student had a great respect for 
her teacher. 

She honoured the scant folds of her worn silk 
dress, the gold beads about her withered neck and the 
lawn handkerchief pinned across her breast with a 
jewel-headed pin; she tried to conform to her stately 
notions of propriety as far as it is in the power of a 
breezy young sapling to be like the straightest of 
venerable oaks. 

How much her natural refinement was increased 
by this auspicious intercourse cannot be estimated. 
Miss Mary herself could hardly have decided what 
was a borrowed or what an innate grace. 

Annie had keen suspicions that her governess 
knew a great deal of that outer world over whose 
splendours and mysteries she often pondered in her 
secluded home. 

If so, it was a lore which she had no mind to im- 
part, nor could all the artless acts of the young girl 
draw from her reserve food upon which to feed the 
cravings of her curiosity; for Annie had read just 
enough bewitching fiction and more-bewitching poetry 
to aid her quick imagination in building air-castles 
of great magnificence, as unlike the colder realities 
of the selfish world as might be expected. 

Walter and herself had much confidential side-talk 
upon topics equally interesting to both; each longed 
to know more of the world than was spread before 
them in their valley home; each had wit, vivid fancy, 
and quick mental perception. 

They loved reading ; and betté® still, to get by 
themselves in the wide chimney corner, or out in the 
free fields, and talk about what they had read. 

As she never thought of Walter as an inferior, 
nor of his position iu the household as one at all 
humiliating, she never dreamed of the bitter weeds 
which grew and fleurished beneath the spring of 
sweet waters her lovely face and mind set a-gushing 
in his soul—weeds of discontent at his lot in life— 
weeds destined, however, in course of time, to blos- 
som into flowers of aspiration. 

Walter had always been at school through the 
winter time, and Mr. Stuart had even sent him to the 
village academy for a period, to acquire a higher 
knowledge of mathematics and a little of the Latin 
grammar, so pleased was he with the boy’s superior 
abilities. . 

Annie also had not failed tofindinhim a ready pupil 
when she essayed to teach him French; a favour he 
returned by leading her thiough sume of the intricacies 
of algebra aud geometry. 

So that these children, in their isolated home, were 
not lacking in many of the best gifts. Innocent they 
were as the nature around them. 

Never were two young hearts more tenderly and 
truly pledged. 

From that moment until the day of his going away, 
Walter was like another being; all the pride and 
strength of manhood seemed to have blossomed in 
him suddenly. 

His step was elate, his eyes glowing with a pure 
tire kindled upon some altar of resolve; and though 
he had never been so joyous, the thougthfulness of a 
strong purpose gave him an older, graver air. 

Annie’s glance followed him perpetually, wonder- 
ing at this new revelation of his mind, and thipking 
how handsome he grew every hour. 

She might be pardoned for thinking him very hand- 
eome. He had fine features and the beautiful eyes of 
genius. That his hands were large and hard, and his 
cheek brown with toil, was not criticised by her. 
Her beloved fathet’s were the same, and he too 
wore the russet coat and broad brimmed hat of the 
jarmer. 

The day of parting came swiftly. The little black 
leather trunk was packed with the homely wardrobe 
and the few precious books, and stood upon the porch 
speaking its mute farewell more powerfully then any 
other thing. 

Mr. Stuart was obliged to cough before he could say 


good-by. Poor Anuie had wept the long hours of 
the night away. Walter was to take the stage which 
passed, thrice a week, the lane which intersected the 
high road a quarter of a mile away. 

After embracing his “ parents,” as he might well 
call them, he shguldered his trunk, and Annie, draw- 
ing her bonnet over her face to conceal the blinding 
tears, walked by his side until they came to the 
crossing. 

Here they sat down upon the trunk, hand clasped 
in hand, silently awaiting the rumble of wheels which 
seemed to both, but more especially to the girl left 
behind in her lonely home, as if those wheels were to 
pass over her heart. 

They had said all that could be said sitting by the 
fire the night before ; and now she only leaned her 
head against bis shoulder and sobbed, while he 
clasped her hand convulsively, too proud to give way 
to his grief. 

“Tt is the stage!—oh, Walter!” 

“ God bless you, Annie!” 

She retreated down the lane and leaned against a 
gnarled oak as the dusty vebicle lumbered up, and she 
saw through a drowning mist, which seemed to en- 
velope and suffocate her, her lover toss his little trunk 
on top, spring up beside the driver, wave his hand 
once and again—and then she was alone! 


CHAPTER LV. 


Tue violets were blooming in the hollows: 
The April winds were blowing 
Against the willing breasts 
Of the violets in the hollows 
And the robins in their nests. 

Walter had been gone nearly six months. The 
winter had fled, drearily enough sometimes to Annie, 
who had a secret which her mother did not penetrate, 
but eheered by frequent letters, loving, earnest, glow- 
ing with satisfactory accounts of the young man’s 
progress, and sweet with precious words, which the 
young ‘girl read to herself, a hundred times over, 
with blushing cheek and tremulous, smiling lips. 
Although she had cried herself to sleep many times 
from sheer Joneliness and pining after Walter, yet the 
winter, somehow, had vanished; and now that she 
looked back upon it it did not seem so long. 

In the meantime she had been considering a 
plan which she found courage to propose to her 
parents. .s 

“ Walter,” she said, “must not get so much the 
start of her as’ to come home and consider her a 
rustic. Might she not spend one year at some 
seminary, to learn a little how other girls did, and to 
tmish her music, which she was sure needed some- 
thing which Miss Mary, learned asshe was, could not 
impart ?” 

Her parents,as proud of her as they were in- 
dulgent, conquered their own objections, gave up her 
society, concealed from her how extremely lonely 
they should be, and gave their consent. 

The next step was to write to a sister of Mr. 
Stuart’s—or rather a sister-in-law—a wealthy widow, 
to obtain her advice as to what school would be ap- 
propriate, what the expense would be, what wardrobe 
weuld be required, and other particulars. 

Mrs. Stuart had heard incidentally of the rare beauty 
ofher niece, and knew her brother-in-law to be in 
good circumstances, though an unpolished farmer. 

Of course she recommended one of the most 
aristocratic of finishing schools in Brighton. 

The terms, though much higher than had been 

anticipated by the father, were acceded to, the ward- 
robe was left mainly to be fitted out in London; and 
Annie, the unsophisticated country girl, was given up 
uvsuspiciously by her simple-minded parents to the 
tender mercies of the accomplished pria- 
cipal. 
_ She began her new career by a month at her 
aunt's, who, astonished at the accomplishments she 
already possessed, and delighted by. her beauty and 
her natural air of refinement, entered heartily into the 
duty of preparing her for her entrée amid her future 
elegant associates. The sum appropriated to her 
wardrobe, which had been considered extravagant by 
her parents, vanished like mist before the first rays 
ofthe sun. 

She found herself the possessor of four silk dresses, 
two tarletan and crépe evening robes, delaines 
baréges, merinoes and school » any one of the 
humblest of which was more stylish than she had 
ever before worn, with bonnets, mantles, gloves and 
shoes to match ; and when she entered school and 
found her companions similarly attired she thought 
no more about it. 

Although urged by her aunt to spend her first va- 
cation with her, she wrote home begging for an allow- 
ance to enable her to come to them. 

She was home-sick to see them and the dear old 





place; beside a hope she had, though not a certainty, 


of meeting Walter there, from whom she haq bee: 
separated one long year. 7 

He was not there when she reached home: but ¢) 
flew to her mother and father with a joy which ther 
received as a token of her unchanged heart. 7 

After the first happy tears were brushed a 
= Bona outburst over, she ran with all 
childish eagerness, to the barn to greet the co 
chickens, and acted her past self eer guia te te 
delight of all. ' 

Annie really deemed herself. unchanged. 

She had too much poetry in her nature not to feq 
the charm of the old homestead, the glory of the Woo! 
and sky, the simple luxuries of such fee living. 

Yet, as days passed: by, the hard wooden chairs, ti, 
awkward dress and primitive manners, grew distaste. 
ful. She loved her parents as much as ever, but sip 
felt that their manner of life would not satisly her 
that she should pine for other things if confined ;, 
that simple routine once go full of interest for her, 

Then there came a great happiness for her—a pric 
visit from Walter. 

His’ year of study had expired, he had secured , 
situation as clerk, aud was on his way to fill it, 

He could tarry but one short week. 

His rapturous love of Annie was not decreased by 
the charms of air and dress with which she was pow 
surrounded; but they filled his soul witi: a vagy 
foreboding —a dismal, unshaped phantom of future ill, 
so dreary that he put it away without question as to 
its meaning or message. 

Again he said to her, as of old: 

“] shall never be worthy of you Annie.” 

She stopped his mouth with her pretty white hand 
and laughed. 

“You are handsomer than ever, Walter. Be sure, 
I have not seen your equal amid the sallow dandios— 
no, indeed.” 

Yet, even while she was speaking, she was conscious 
of disparaging the scars of labour not yet worn from 
his hands and the sturdy symmetry of his frame. 

One short week, and Walter Carey was away toa 
life of confinement, irksome day duty and persevering 
night study—another and Annie was back to her 
school career. 

This long separation of interests, of habits of 
thought and feeling, this differing sphere of iuflu- 
ences, was not best calculated to draw closer the iu- 
visible bonds holding the youthful lovers. 

This Walter felt far more keenly than Annie. 

Her letters to him for many months were as fre- 
quent as in the old times, and though there was in 
them some of the charming frivolities of her age, they 
were full of the impulse and uncalotlatiug tender- 
ness of an uncorrupted heart. 

But the intuitions of a passion like his were not te 
be deceived. 

He felt the frost gathering in the spring-time 
waruth of love long before it crystallized upon love's 
blighted fldwers. Yet he would not believe even what 
he felt. 

He clung to the purposes of his life, almost swear- 
ing in his soul that they should not be thwarted. 
The fires of passion and ambition burned steadily 
on, until all the extra health and vigour of his phy- 
sical powers were consumed by the mental heat which 
gradually paled his brown cheek and toned down his 
over-sanguine temperament. 

Annie left school, followed by flatteries sufficient to 
have spoiled a less excellent mind. 

Her beauty and her intellectual gifts were height- 
ened by the prestige given to them by her relatiouship 
to the inflaential Mrs. Stuart. 

That lady made & special pet of her. 

She had no daughters of her-own; her two sous 
were married; she had a great house, which it was 
her pleasure to a gay with much society; she was 
aware that the ition of a beautiful yeung crea- 
ture, of whom she could havethe “ bringing out,” to 
her family circle would increase its already numerous 
attractions, and she was resolved that her niece 
should spend a year with her. 

When the haughty and strong-minded Mrs. Joua- 
than Stuart resolved anything she generally brought 
it about ; and it is perhaps as ‘simple a way as pos- 
sible of indicating a change in the dutiful Annie, tbat 
she finally consented to leave her parents a time 
longer to their childless solitude. 

She made them first a three months’ visit, returning 
to her aunt in timeforthe winter gaieties, which were 
followed, in the summer season, by 3 tour of the 
watering-places, and all the common routine of but- 
terfly fashionable life. 

A woman of so marked character as the aunt 
had mental force enough to imprint her views 
upon the yielding material of @ young and geutle 


Annie had a natural taste for splendour. There 
was about her poetic temperament a certain oriental 
languor and indolence which made it difficult for her 





to resist strong influences. 
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— 
Jt is not necessary to depict the gradual change— 
»t there came @ time when, in despite of the promise 
ade beneath the chestnut tree, Walter Carey re- 
ceived no more letters from Annie Stuart. 


CHAPTER V 


Mrs. JonATHAN STUART was as happy as it is 
roper for exclusive people to be. 

She had brought. about an engagement between 
her niece and Mr. Marchford; which did not need 
much match-making talent so far as the gentleman 
mas concerned, for he was as. fatally enamoured of 
the beautifal girl the first time he met her as it is 
ysual for men of fifty to be when they are enamoured 

all. 
ani had the very qualities he most admired ; 
not only rare beauty of face and form, but a calmness 
of manner, @ self-poised dignity, with a childish 
purity of expression—the very woman to wear the 
honours Of the Marchfords imperially. 

It was a brilliant match—a very brilliant match 
for Annie—and a brilliant match for Mr. Marchford 


also. 
4 Both families were satisfied. 

Avd now Mrs. Stuart was in the hey-day and gor- 
geous carnival of preparation. - 

She was bound, herself, to lavish all she could 
sford upon the trousseau and all the celebrations 
attendant upon the ceremony. 

The presents from the wealthy relatives were pro- 
fuse and in keeping ; and the bridegroom was munifi- 
cenceand magnificence itself. 

Age is even more impetuous than youth. The 
agagement was to be a brief one; Annie was in a 
wrt of maze of lace, love, diamonds, endearments, 
furry and flowers. Closely following upon the letter 
to her parents announcing her engagement and asking 
their approval thereof, came another saying that the 
narriage-day was set. ‘There was to be no visit home 
first, as the pining parents had hoped ; but they were 
to come to the wedding, and afterwards to return 
to their solitary home, giving tip their darling to ber 
new-found friends. The statement of the bridegroom's 
immense wealth and high position was but little 
wlace to them. 

Mr. Marchford was really in love, as far as a 
Marchford could be. They were a cold and self- 
appreciating family, not given to much worship of 
others, He thought Annie the most beautiful woman 
be had ever known, and he was proud, aiso* of her 


wit, He had waited a great many years to make his» 


choice, and now he was more than satisfied with it. 

And Annie? She knew perfectly well that she did 
not love the man she was about to marry. She liked 
his relatives, esteemed him, stood a little in awe of 
his statelier moods, and was not repulsed by his 
lubits or manners—that was all. She had grown to 
believe that peopie could be very happy without love, 
where there was respect, propriety and plenty of 
noney. Her girlish dreams were put away. She 
could smile with the most worldly at faith in such 
things as deathless devotion, love in a cottage, happi- 
xess of simple hearts in each other ; these things were 
dreams—the realities of life were such as she grasped 
now. She could count them--count her dresses, 
reckon up her jewels, set a price upon endearments 
paid for so lavishly. F 

2 was charming, the pretty bridesmafds declared it 
to be! 

They regarded their lovely mistress as the most 
fortunate of all the feminine race. Such gloves and 
bouquets, and such a bridal veil—should they ever 
reach such a perfection of happiness ? 

Bright chattering birds, reared im the conservatories 
of fashion, doubtless there'were wells of music yet 
tusounded in their fluttered bosoms, which, if 
stricken by the true divining-rod, might gush forth in 
immortal melody, despite their conventional notes ; 
but they were unconscious of them then. 

They chivruped only such pretty opera airs as 
night fascinate the well-bred groomsmen they were 
8 aappy as to be associated with upon this important 
occasion. 

Acad now we are back to where Mr. Marchford sat 
by ais: betrothed, wondering. at her pre-occupied 
manner, only two nights before the bridal. 

The bridesmaids fluttered and hummed in the 
chambers above, and there was a soft clash of silver 
and china ia the tea-room; the chandeliers flooded 
the drawing-rooms with light—only the bride seemed 
quiet and listless. 

“Lam afraid my beloved is not happy to-night,” 
‘gain said the low voice of the lover. - 

“Happy ?”—what a start—‘‘Oh, yes, very happy. 
It would be curious if I were not. But you know I 
4m expecting. my parents to-night—they should have 
been here yesterday—and I have not seen them for so 
long. I shall be so glad to see them; andso grieved, 
too, to feel that I am about to leave them. Do you 
Wonder I am a little grave ?” 





“No, no, darling; I honour you forit. You are 
always right, whatever you do or feel, Annie. But 
you must not grieve for your parents. They shall 
not lose their daughter, but rather, gainason. If 
they are lonely without you in their old home, they 
shall live with us. Why not? I love them although 
I have not seen them, for they gave me you.” 

“But my father and mother are old-fashioned 
people, Mr. Marchford—you would hardly guess how 
primitive and old-fashioned; they could hardly in 
in their old age, got used to our ways, I fear.” 

“Neither need they try. We will preserveto them, 
as far as possible, their habits and tastes. I shall 
study their happiness, dearest, if only to make you 
more content.” 

“You are very good,” said Annie, the tears starting 
to her eyes. “Hark! Isnot that a carriage—ah, yes! 
they are here !” 

Before the dignified footman could open the door, 
Annie reached it, and threw herself into her parents’ 
arms. 

The farmer and his wife presented a quaint contrast 
as they stood in the glow of gaslight, with the dew of 
feeling glistening on their cheeks. 

Their clothing was of fine material, for they did not 
intend to put their daughter to the blush, but it was of 
an antique style, which gave yet more character to 
their simple manners. 

Mr. Marchford stood respectfully aside while Annie 
gave expression to the outburst of feeling which over- 
came her upon meeting those beloved faces again. He 
had time for criticism. 

He saw they were people not lacking in refinement 
nor native graces, however antiquated they might be. 
He admired the placid bloom of the handsome matron, 
and the easy, natural pride of the sturdy farmer, and 
came to the conciusion that it would not be difficult 
to receive them with the deference to which they were 
entitled. 

Annie presented her parents with a mixture of pride 
and ténderness, doing more honour to her heart than 
any other of her late actions; and they could find no 
fault, certainly, with the impressive respect paid to 
them by their future son-in-law. 


Yet Annie was aware of the mournful look, more’ 


touching than words or tears, which darkened ip her 
mother’s eyes as they turned from the calm, slightly- 
wrinkled features of the lover of fifty to the young, 
glowing, lovely face of her only child. 

She knew by intuition what that shadow foreboded, 
and the light laugh with which she dashed aside her 
emotions did not prevent the arrow from striking 
home. 

It was a chafty, brilliant group assembled around 
the tea-table that evening. 

Mrs. Jonathan Stuart presided with her usual grace. 
Mr. Marchford was cordial, Annie was restlessly gay, 
the girls were brimming with excitement and spirit ; 
and in the midst of this brightness, the travel-weary 
guests glowed like one of Kembrandt’s pictures, rich 
and grave. 

Both mother and daughter were glad when it was 
over and they could be alone together, as their hearts 
craved. 

Excusing themselves from otherclaims, they sought 
Annie’s chamber, where she made her mother recline 
upon the,couch, while{she satgbeside her, clasping her 
hand. 


“ How do you like him, mother?” 

She had not meant to ask the question, but it 
escaped her lips, impelled by that unquiet mood of 
hers. 

“How can I judge him so soon, my daughter? 
He looks kind and good; and he is a gentleman. 
Your own heart must answer you whether you feel 
that he ia fitted to make your highest happiness. I 
hope you have chosen wisely, Annie. The world, 
surely, can find no fault, unless it be jn the disparity 
of your ages. But your heart—if that is satisfied, all 
is well, God grant it, my child,” 

The sigh with which she ended told of an unspoken 
fear. 

“JT wish you were not so tired, mother. I'd like 
to show you the wedding-dress, and the jewels Mr. 
Marchford gave me only to-day. Aunt is very 
generous; she ordered three dresses from Paris for 
me, besides the veil and laces. They are beauties. 
But there wiil be time to-morrow. They say I will 
have the handsomest outfit of any bride this season, 
by far.” Ps 

"Mrs. Stuart made no reply to this; she was think- 
ing of somiething else. Presently she raised her eyes 
and inquired : 

“Have you asked Walter to the wedding, Annie?” 

A burning blash swept over the face before her and 
as suddenly receded; the hand clasping hers was 
spasmodically withdrawn. 

“No, mother, I would have asked him, but I did 
not know where to write. You told me he had left 
where he has been living.” 

“Is it possible that you and Walter have become 





such strangers to each other, as to lose sight of one 
another in this way? Why, you used to be brother 
and sister. I should about as soon give up my 


own child as Walter. He’s always been very dear te 
” 


There was a few moments’ silence, and then Mrs. 
Stuart went on, in a lower voice: 

“Do you know, Annie, it used to be one of my 
pleasantest day-dreams that when you children were 
grown up, you would fall in love with each other, and 
so marry and live on the old farm, and be always 
with us? Perhaps it was selfish of me; but Walter 
was a noble boy. I have never seen his equal. There 
may be others more polisiied, but none for whom 
heaven has done more. And it would have been 
so pleasant to have had the old homestead kept in the 
family, and to have seen your children playing where 
you yourself used to frolic such a littie time ago. Ah! 
Aunie, it is well for us, perhaps, that our dreams are 
so seldom verified. We should be loath to leave this 
life if we could arrange it to suit ourselves. But 
that was a pleasant dream—a pleasant dream!” 

The musing tone melted away in a half sigh. 

The speaker sat with closed eyes, dreaming that 
dream over again, mayhap, hopeless as it now was, 
when she was startled by a sob—a heavy sob, which, 
convulsed the throat and bosom of Annie. 

Oh, mether!” and with a cry, as from an anguish 
long repressed, the young girl threw herself in her 
mother’s arms, burying her face in the breast, truest 
and tenderest of all the world to her, and lay many 
minutes, sobbing, giving full sway to some emotion 
which, having once obtained the mastery, refused 
now to go back tv the chain which it bad rent in 
pieces. 


CHAPTER VL 


a 

“Tr’s a hopeless task in this great city, wife; we 
haven't the least clue to his whereabouts. He may not 
even be in town now.” 

“i was only yesterday he delivered the package— 
it’s for Annie’s sake I wish you to try, David,” 
pleaded Mrs. Stuart. 

“It's a pretty time to be getting up such a business 
as this; the day before the wedding.” 

The father spoke savagely, for so placid a man. 

“ f know it, dear husband. Annie has been foolish 
and wicked. But she did not know her own heart ; 
she acarcely knows gt now. I aim her mother, and I 
know it better than she herself. She loves Walter, 
and she does not love Mr. Marchford. I cannot: 
endure to see this wedding go on, David; indeed L 
cannot. It will be the misery of our child, I know. 
Oh, David, what are fine clothes, jewellery, and money 
compared with a heart like Walter's? What are 
riches compared with love?” 

“The match wasn’t of our making, wife.” 

“No, and it shall not be of our breaking. It’s only 
necessary to bring them together, and they'll settle 
the matter for themselves. Of course it will be dis- 
agreeable, seeing affairs have gone so far, but better 
than ruining two young souls, for it will about come 
to that. If Annie marries the man she is engaged to 
she will go on in worldlinessand vanity until there’s no 
telling where it will end. I can’t see her in such a 
state.” 

“We need not take the responsibility of it: she 
wasn’t brought up so; and if she chooses to go against 
the grain of her bringing up, why, let her—that’s al.’ 

“No, it isn’t all, David. We're her parents still. 
Besides, there’s Walter—poor boy !”’ 

“Well, well; anything but seeing you cry, wife. 
I can’t stand that. I'll start out to please you. But 
don’t allow yourself to expect that I'll be successful.” 

The farmer buttoned up his coat with a surly air. 
His temper was touched, it was evident—or his heart, 
maybe, and He concealed it by irritability of manner. 
His good wife—the partner of so many years—under- 
stood him thoroughly ; she followed him down to the 
door, giving his hand an encouraging pressure at 
parting. 

She could not avoid standing a moment on the 
marblé steps looking after him, to the surprise of the 
formal footman, as her husband strode away. 

Then she returned to the chambers where Annie 
and her attendant troupe were busy at their important 
work. 

The young maidens loved the comely face and 
genial manner of her mother, quaint though they 
were, and clustered about her like so many beesladen 
with honey, showing her their treasures. 

She was obliged to give her advice in every matter, 
however trivial. 

But in the midst of all that bewilderment of gauzy 
flounees, floating tissues, perfumes, silk, and bijouterie, 
her anxious eye saw little but the pale, composed face 
of her daughter, who had arisen, after the storming 
thunder-gust of last night's sorrow. and confession, a8 
clear and cool as a fair morning after a temvest. 
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‘No one about them guessed what lay deepest in the 
thoughts of the two. 

In the meantime, ag the busy hours fled on, Farmer 
stuart went from one hotel to anotirer in search of 
Walter Carey. 

When, faint, desponding, and dinnerless, as night 
‘losed around him, he grew tired of pursuing his 
object, and his exhausted energies moved him to seek 
the stately residence of his sister-in-law. 

As he approached the mansion, he became con- 
scious of some one standing in the twilight, watching 
the windows. 

At first he supposed it to bea policeman on his 
beat ; but as the shadow gNded away at the sound of 
his appreaching steps, something familiar in the form 
and motion revealed to him who it was. 

“Walter!” he oried, turning and hastening after 
him. 

The shadow hurried on. 

* Walter, my boy,” and the farmer broke into a 
run; “you don’t eseape me jin this manner, my 
voy, after I have had eight hours’ tramp in search 
of you;” and the heavy hand of Mr. Stuart came 
lown on the shoulder of Walter Carey. ‘“ Didn't you 
know me, eh?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Stuart? I didn’t know it 
was you, of course. I’m very glad to see you.” 

“You look as though you were—very happy, in- 
deed. You're getting thin, my boy; what’s the matter 
with you? Have you been in the house to see your 
mother and Annie?” 

“ No, I was not in,” was the hesitating reply. “I 
chanced to be passing—that was all. I haven't the 

entrée of Mrs. Jonathan Stuart’s mansion.” 

“Not so haughty, my boy. I’ve tired myself out 
looking for you; your mother sent me to try and find 
you, with full’ faith that a needle might be found in a 
hayrick; and so, sure enough, it has been. There's 
nothing like the faith of these women. If they want 
a thing very much, they believe they'll get it on that 
aecount. So, comeon; my wife will be alarmed about 
us, long before this.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stuart. I want to see you and 
your beleved wife very much, but not there. No, no; 
I will not go in.” 


“But you must. Your mother has sent for you.” 


“Mother!” cried the young man; “why do you 
mock me with that word? You know I never hada 
mother, nor never shall have.” 

“ Has not my wife been a mother to you, Walter ?” 


“She has—she has—more thanamother! Believe 
ine, I am not ungrateful, Mr. Stuart—neither to you 
nor her. I only ask to be excused from Boing in that 
house to-night. I bave my reasons, although I 
cannot give them.” 

“‘ Annie wants to see you, Walter.” 

For an instant the young man’s lip trembled; 
his companion was watching his face by the lamp- 
light. 

“ Did she say so.” 

“ Her mother bid me tell you so.” 

“She can have but one reason for wishing to see 
me—the desire to show me her triumph,” answered 
the young man coldly. 

“ Well, well, I cannot say. Her mother thinks 
differently. Will you come to the wedding to- 
morrow ?” 

“ At what hour?” 

“At noon. Where are you stopping ?” 

“I came here to transact some business with a firm 
with which our house is connected. My stopping 
place is at the Blank Hotel, in C Street.” 

* About the only place I didn’t go to this day. 
Well, if you won’t go in Ill tell my wife so. It’s 
no business of mine. If you won't come to see us 
why we must come to see you, I suppose, before we 
go back. Take care of yourself, my boy.” 

He wrung Walter’s hand, and the two parted. 
The family were at tea when he entered the house. 

“T have found him, but he’s obstinate,” he whispered 
in answer to his wife’s look of inquiry, as he placed 
himself by her side at the table. 

An bour later, Annie’s mother came to her, where 
she was standing alone in the conservatory, looking 
it some roses, as if tosee if they would be in bloom 

r to-morrow’s festivities. 

‘Your father saw Walter this evening.” 

“Did he? What of that?” 

“He was standing in front of this house, watching 
your window.” 

“* \ doubtful occupation.” 

But the young girl could not,conceal the quiver of 
her voice. 

“Your father says he has changed very much.” 

No answer. 

* That he looks as if he had been sick.” 
‘Mother, Mr. Marchford has come ; I must go to 
him.” 

“ Annie, I’m going this evening to see Walter. Do 
you care to go?” 

“Ob mother! why do you ask me such a question? 





Is not this the eleventh hour? Itis too late—too 
late! Donottry me.” 

“ Act just as your heart dictates. Your father has 
gone to ordera carriage, to take us to see my dear 
Walter, since he will not come to see me.” 

“Annie! Annie! What has become of you? Mr. 
Marchford has brought the wedding bouquets. He 
saw to their making up hirnself.” 

The young girl turned hurriedly, and went forth to 
the expectant group, gathered about the beautiful 
flowers. 

_Mr. Marchford’s hand caught hers, as she came to 
his side. 

ag They are pale in their very bloom and splendour, 
Annie; they are very much like the bride who is to 
wear them.” 

“Am I pale to-night ?” with a soft laugh. 

“Yes, Annie, but as lovely as these roses.” 

She smiled, a strange, joyless smile. 

“Come apart from the crowd, Annie, I want you 
to myself afew moments this last evening, before I 
hope to have you with me always. Sit upon this sofa 
and rest. You look weary. Was that a carriage 
driving away from the doer ?” 

“Yes. My mother has gone out. Is it late ” 

“ Nine o'clock, just. Iam glad it is nine o'clock. 
I do not care how brief this day may prove, dearest.” 

“Perhaps, by to-morrow you will wish it were to- 
day again.” 

“Do you wish to make me say extravagant things, 
Annie ?” i 

“Mr. Marchford, will you come into the conserva- 
tory? There is no one there, and I would like to say a 
few words to you.” 

She was deathly pale. 

He saw it, and followed her, wondering if this were 
a peculiarity of the sex,to look so white and take 
whims, at times when a different conduct might rea- 
sonably be expected of them. 

He was too content to feel critical. 

_Heonly thought Annie must be like all other beau- 
tiful young women who were about to be married. 

What passed between them was known only to 
themselves. 

When they re-appeared, Mr. Marchford looked cold 
and troubled, and went away immediately, while 
Annie seemed to have been weeping. 

From the result, she must have had a severe struggle, 
and, indeed she looked like one who had passed through 
a crisis of her life—a severe struggle, not with herself 
only, but against the stern, inexorable Marchford 

ride, which was stamped in iron upon every 
eature of her companion’s face at their parting. q 

If she felt contrition and remorse for her own 
weakness, which bad inflicted pain and disappointment 
upon an honourable man, it must have been lightened 
by perceiving that his grief was hardly equal to his 
sense of the absurdity of the affair. 

His pride revolted at the picture of gossip-breeding 
newspaper paragraphs creating excitement, which 
must follow. 

The Marchfords did not like being placed at the 
mercy of the multitude. 

Notwitl:s:anding, at high noon of the following day 
the bridal anthem was not pealedirom the organ of 
St. George’s Church; that wonderful Parisian veil was 
not worn by a blushing bride to heighten the charms 
it would not conceal; the bridesmaids were disap- 
pointed of their pleasant duty, and their fleecy flounces 
fluttered not upon perfumed airs. 

The roses withered in solitude, instead of dying a 
happy death upon warm bosoms and in fragrant 
curls. 

While Mrs. Jonathan Stuart, burying her anger and 
mortification in her own chamber, refused herself to 
all visitors, and the Marchfords gave but haughty 
replies to the few who dare to question, Annie, pale, 
weeping, and closely veiled, was riding home between 
her parents, in the most secluded modest way, 
instead of being borne off by a triumphant husband 
upon her bridal tour. 

Her soul, like a sea the day after a storm, was 
inwardly at peace, though outwardly the waves were 
still a little troubled; while her parents felt like 
persons who have recovered a lost treasure. 

Never had they taken such heart-felt . satisfaction 
in their beloved child! as upon that day, and she, 
having given up so much else, clung to them the 
more closely. 

The opals and diamonds, the wedding gift of the 
man she had deserted, were left with the rest of his 
splendid presents and the unworn finery of the 
occasion to be returned to those whohad giver them; 
but she regretted nothing, for about her throat was a 
silken cord, and against her bosom lay a golden heart, 
the most precious of all the bridal presents. 

She fad not seen Walter; she had only resolved 
that whether they ever met again or not, henceforth 
she should live true to her real womanhood. 

Never was the old homestead more beautiful to her 
eyes. Never did she find it more full of innocent 





charms and thrilling associations than when she re. 
turned to it thus with her nts. 

The love, child-like beauty, poetry, and religion of 
her nature bloomed anew with a vigorous and healthy 

m2. 

She wore Walter’s betrothal present asa talisman 
with magical results. 

Who doubts that in the not very distant future the 
dream of the fond mother was realized, and that she 
is growing old in the sunshine of her chilcren’s 
presence ? 

Those who doubt must imagine Walter Carey far 
more implacable than the result would justify. 


a. Te 


_________ES 


BHE SWEETS OF HOME. 
Tis morning, and the glorious sunbeams spread 
In soft and tranquil beauty aH around; 
I care not now where fortune casts my lot, 
She cannot rob me of free nature's grace. 

THERE is no trait, perhaps, more amiable in the 
human character than the attachment which each in- 
dividual feels for the sweets of his native home. 

When separated from kindred and from friends, he 
sighs in a far distant land from the place of his birth, 
with what restless, tender, and soul-subduing influence 
does the remembrance of past scenes and pleasures 
rush upon his mind. His native hills, woods and 
valleys, the bubbling brooks and rippling streams, the 
groves, the meadows, and the daisy-clad fields, which 
witnessed the innocence and sportings of his youthful 
years, arise before his imagination, {arrayed in all 
their beauty. 

The aged man looks back with tender affeetion to 
the sacred spot where repose the slumbering ashes of 
his departed kindred. Jn lonely and pious meditation 
he feels pleasurable melancholy steal over his soul, 
which he would not exchange for all the sparkling 
joys of transient and unsubstantial amusement. 

But awakening from his pleasing reveries, he iinds 
that he is in a distant country. In vain he looks 


‘around for the friends and companions of his youth— 


but, alas! allis sad, lonely, and disconsolate. ‘Tell 
him not that the breezes whielr fan him are perfumed 
with odours, that the gentle zephyr brings health -and 
balm on its wings, that roses and jessamines fill the 


soft air with fragrance, and that the radiant tle of 
nature is spangled with flowers of the shaheal des. 


To him the whispers of domestic love, tenderness 
and affection, are more grateful and soothing than all 
the treasures of life besides. His thoughts turn to the 
valued friends &e has left behind him, and many near 
and dear he may never see again. 7A. 


Twoschoolboys recently quarrelled at their academy 
near Darmstadt, and resolved to settle the matter ac- 
cording to the code of honour; but as they could only 
get hold of one pistol they accordingly drew lots. 
Luckily, though touched by the ball, the one who 
stood fire first was but slightly injured. These lads’ 
ages are respectively eleven and thirteen. 


Ar the commencement of the sixteenth century, the 
population of the French capital amounted to only 
100,000. In about 200 years later—that is, in the 
year 1708—Paris contained 500,000 soulsythe popula- 
tion having more than quadrupled within two cen- 
turies. Since that period a vast increase has taken 
place, Paris in 1865 containing 1,667,841 inhabi- 
tants. 

THE mangle in operation at the royal laundry is 
undoubtedly the most perfect and expensive machine 
of the kind ever made. ‘The bottom and upper plates 
are of solid glass ; the former is 7ft. in length, 3ft. 
Yin. in width, and seven-eighths of an inch in thick- 
ness, and it rests upon a slate bed. Some idea of the 
duty it has to perform may be gathered from the fact 
that when the Queen is at Windsor, twenty-four 
baskets, averaging 150 1b. each, are sent to the laundry 
daily, or 3,600 lb., equal to a ton and a half of solid 
linen. , 

Tue. Srocknotm Exursition. — The buildings 
erected for the Industrial exhibition are in wood and 
glass, and originally covered a space of 70,000 square 
feet, butit was found that this space would be quite 
insufficient for the intended purpose, and the com- 
mittee has determiuedto increase it to 100,000 or 
120,009 feet. The productions of Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Finland are generally the oniy ones 
to be admitted, butthe central committee have been 
authorised to admit contributions from other countries, 
in case that space and circumstances permit. 

MusicaL Epvucation ry Paris.—The municipal 
authorities of Paris are using great efforts to make 
singing an integral portion of the education of the 
people, as it isin many parts of Germany. The es- 
tablishment of singing classes, both for children and 
adults, in all the commercial schools of the capital 
has been before mentioned, and an attempt has now 
been made to give character and tone to what is 
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taught there. A competition is opened for choral 
compositions, to be executed by the pupils of the 
primary schools, and the classes of adults in the city 
The pieces are to be written for three or four voices, 
without accompaniment, and a jury named by the 
prefect will award the prizes. The choice of the 
words is also leftto the composers, but they must, of 
course, be in accordance with the object in view. 
The number of pieces to be unlimited, and a prize of 
300 to 500 francs, according to merit, will be 
awarded to each composition accepted, the copyright 
of the successful pieces to be the property of the muai- 
cipal authorities. There is no doubt that the appeal 
will produce a perfect flood of compositions, although 
the prizes are not large, the amount of musical talent 
ynemployed being enormous. Choral harmonies of 
this kind have not been much, cultivated in France, 
and this proposition of the Prefecture may have the 
effect of turning the attention of some young com- 
posers to music of a sounder, though less pretentious, 
characterthan that generally in vogue. 








VALUABLE TIMBER. 


Amoncst trees little known, but producing valu- 
able timber, may be mentioned the itch-wood tree 
(Oncocarpus Vitiensis), of the Fiji Islands and New 
Caledonia. Though producing wood valuable for 
building purposes, the trec is better known for its 
highly dangerous properties when in a living state. 
Itsecretes a deadly milky sap, a single drop of which, 
should it happen to fall on the hands or face, is said 
by Dr. Seemann, in bis “ Flora Vitiensis,” to produce 
a pain equal to that caused by contact with a red-hot 
poker. ‘The natives are well acquainted with the 
dangerous properties of the juice, and use itas a 
poison. If the tree is simply touched, it produces 
eruptions of the skin. 

The following extract from a letter directed to the 
British Consul, by Mr. Egerstrém, gives a good idea 
of the nature of this tree: he peeled off .the bark of 
a specimen himself (not knowing the tree), and pro- 
posing to use the spar as a flagstaff, he says: 

“In the evening I was troubled with considerable 
itching about my legs, and every part of my body 
which had come in contact with the spar. All the 
parts affected became red and inflamed, breaking out 
in innumerable pustules, which emitted a yellowish 
matter, with a nauseoussmell. The itching was ex- 
ceedingly painful and irritating, and my arms having 
been bare when operating upon the treegalso became 
inflamed and broke out as already described. © The 
neighbouring natives, who came to watch my pro- 
ceedings, now warned me, too late, not to touch the 
tree, as it was a poisonous one, and advised my keep- 
ing quiet, and not to touch or scratch the parts in- 
flamed. This advice, however, I could not follow, 
the irritation for several days being excessive. I 
employed no remedy, but bathed daily, as usual, in 
fresh water, although advised to the contrary, and 
did not get rid of the injurious effects of the itch- 
wood for nearly two months.” 

A remedy for the dangerous eruptions is said to 
consist of charcoal reduced te powder, and thickly 
applied to the parts affected, effecting a cure in twelve 
or fifteen days. 

The tree has agreen bark, and attains a height of 
sixty feet, anda girth of two feet or three feet, the 
wood being white and easy to work. The properties 
of the tree appear to be very similar to the milk 
mushrooms so extremely common in this country. 

One drop of the milky juice secreted by some of 
these species will occasion a sharp smart like the 
sting of a nettle, particularly on delicate skins, 
whilst a drop placed on the tongue is so extremely 
acrid and fiery, as to cause severe pain and incon- 
venience for many hours. 


A Larce Vrve.--On the seacoast, midway be- 
tween Tyre and Sidon, is a very ancient mulberry 
garden, surrounded by enormous olive trees, whose 
hollow trunks attest their great antiquity. By the 
garden side stands acool fountain, fed by one of the 
mountain streams, so welcome to the traveller for 
his noontide rest when travelling through thatthirsty 
land. After resting awhile at this pleasant spot, we 
rambled ‘through the garden of mulberry trees, 
pirtly for the sake of taking the fruit, but more with 
the intent of learning something about the rearing 
of silkworms, which were there in full operation. 
Whilst admiring the great size of the fine old mul- 
berry trees, I happened to notice the bark of a tree 
which appeared so vine-like in its character that I 
stopped to examine it, and, to my surprise, found 
that it was really a vine of most enormous dimen- 
sions ; it rose by two main stems, and fairly rested 
upon six or eight of the large mulberry trees around. 
‘I measured the two stems a few inches above the 
ground; the larger one was 50} inches in circum- 
ference, the smaller 40 inches. I endeavoured to 


trace out the areacovered by its branches, but could 
not obtain an exact measurement, for the branches 
had rambled most irregularly. It had a splendid 
erop of very large bunches of grapes then, but in 
an early stage of growth, and I was told that it isa 


black variety. My impression is that it is ono of' 


the largest vines in the world, and it would repay a 
visit to Ein-el-Kanterah, for that is the name of 
the spot, if it be sought for by any of your 
readers, whose rambling te may carry 
them along that seashore.—W. W. 





THE BOHEMIAN. 
———— 
CHAPTER VII. 


ANOTHER stormy, boisterous day. 

At an early hour in the morning Arnaud St. Hu- 
bert, Leopold de Courcy, and Paul de Courcy were 
taken from their dungeon heavily ironed, and con- 
veyed to the place where a court was in session. And 
such a court ! 

As the prisoners cast their eyes over the assembly, 
they thought they had never before beheld anything 
so repulsive. 

Gabriel Dracon occupied the president’s chair, and 
close behind him sat Gaspard Coppin, while around, 
some sitting, some standing, were gaunt, ill-shapen 
forms, dirty, and raggedly clad, with faces ugly and 
cadaverous. 

It was a hungry crew, and the sunken, bloodshot 
eyes burned with unwonted fire as the new victims 
were led in. 

The name of Arnaud St. Hubert was called, andthe 
marquis was assisted tc his feet. 

“ Arnaud St. Hubert,” said Dracon, “ you stand 
before our court charged with being an enemy to the 
Convention. What have you to say to that ?” 

“T would ask to seo my accusers,” answered the 
prisoner. 

“tI accuse you first,” pursued Dracon. 

“Do you act as judge and accuser both ?” 

“In this court, sir, we aim only at justice, and all 
forms calculated to impede our progress towards the 
finding of truth are set aside. In the courts of the 
oH aristocracy justice was but a spectre. The poor 
man was sure to be condemned almost without a hear- 
ing, while the rich man, let the evidence be never so 
conclusive, was as sure to gofree. But things are 
somewhat changed under the government of the Con- 
vention. The people are now the rulers, and no re- 
spect is paid to rank or station. I charge you, Ar- 
naud St. Hubert, with having fled from Chatillon, and 
I furthermore charge that you intended to fly from 
France. Can you deny this ?” 

No.” : 

“And why were you thus fleeing ?” 

“T left my dwelling, as I supposed any citizen had 
a right to do—for the purpose of visiting friends in 
another section.” 

“Did you have the proper passports to enable you 
properly to leave the country ?” 

“ No. ” 


“Then you fled because you were afraid to remain 
here !” 

St. Hubert made no reply to this. 

“John Duval!” 

Tt was one of St. Hubert’s own servants who was 
thus summoned, a dumpy, coarse-haired fellow, who 
had been employed in the stables. 

“* John Duval, did you ever hear your master say 
anything against the Convention?” 

The witness replied that he had; and then in a 
clumsy, stupid manner, he went on to say that he 
had heard .the * prisoner curse Robespierre and Dan- 
ton and Marat, and that he had also heard him 
speak very angrily of the whole mass of the 
common people. 

“ What say you to this ?” demanded Dracon. 

“T can only say that it is false,” replied the 
marquis. “I have never spoken such words; and 
even had [ been so tempted you should know that I 
would not have spoken them before my servants.” 

“If the.testimony of John Duvalis not enough, let 
me add mine.” 

The deep, harsh voice sounded familiar, and as 
the prisoner looked around, he beheld the tall, gaunt 
form of Goliath, the Bohemian, approaching the 
judge’s stand. 

His garb seemed more tattered and soiled, and his 
deeply pitted face more repulsive, than when our 
friends saw him at the Abbey of St. Julien. 

“ My citizen brothers,” he continued, bowing first to 
Dracon, 4nd then looking round upon the assembly, 
“what [ have to say 1 must say of all three of the 
prisoners. I met them at the Abbey of St. Julien, and 
I there heard them denounce your honourable govern- 
mentin most unmeasuredterms. They claimed that 
they were fleeing from tyrants and murderers. But 





this is notall. I have known them before, and I 





know them to bo aristocrats of the most violent 
stamp. They are royalists, and would to-day, if they 
had the power, restore a wicked king to the throne 
of Fratice. And thus do I accuse them. Let the 
guillotine have its due in the heads of these three 
traitors!” 

A murmur of applause ran through the assembly, 
and a hundred voices called : 

“To the guillotine! ‘To the guillotine !” 

Arnaud St. Hubert was allowed to sit down, but 
neither of his companions was called up. 

“* We need no more evidence,” said Dracon. “ What 
implicates one implicates all. Let the prisoners be 
taken back to their dungeon, and when we want them 
again, we shall know where to find them.” 

“To the guillotine! To the guillotine!” cried the 
rabble. 

“ Not to-day!” returned the president; “ not these 
men to-day. We have others whose turns will come 
this afternoon, To-morrow you shall see these three 
heads fall!” 

The prisoners had nothing to say. 

They knew that their fates were sealed. and that 
any protestations or prayers on their part would be 
simply useless. 

‘They were in the hands of a power that knew no 
mercy—a demoniac power—the chief aim and ambition 
of which was to destroy hlman life. 

“ Morbleu!” cried the Bohemian, as the prisoners 
were being led from the box, “I should like to swing 
the axe over the heads of those sleek-skinned aris- 
tocrats! I think I could almost shame the guillotine 
Look at their white hands, and their delicate faces. 
Ma foi! what are such men good for?” 

The sentiments of Goliath were eagerly caught up 
by the motley crowd, and but for the interposition of 
the soldiers, personal violence would have been offered 
to the prisoners. 

But after a while a passage was made through tlic 
crowd, and they were led back to their prison. 

As soon as the business of the court was over, tlie 
people took their way to the square in which the 
guillotine was set up, where they sat themselves down 
upon the banks and hedges to wait the coming of that 
day’s victims. 

There were men, women, and children; poverty- 
stricken, ragged, dirty, and hungry, some with their 
work of sewing and knitting and some without. 

The men were eager to see the heads fall, but they 
were not more eager than were the women. The 
latter, tiger-like and vindictive, who had reared thei: 
children in toil "and suffering, envying for years the 
favoured little ones of the rich and powerful, now 
gloated over the sufferings of those whose social 
positions had afforded them, by contrast, a realization 
of their own state of debasement and degradation. 

The men swore the loudest, but the women said the 
most bitter things. The men cried out the most 
vociferously when the victims appeared, but the 
women crowded nearest to the guillotine. 

The men forgot how, many heads had fallen in 
Chatillon, but the women kept an exact account. The 
citoyenne Buchard, wife of the aubergiste, carried a 
little book and a pencil in her pocket, and she had a 
mark made for every blow of the guillotine. 

Shortly after noon carts were seen approaching 
from the prison. The women left their seats under 
the shelter of the walls, and gathered as close to the 
guillotine as the soldiers would permit; while the 
men, howling and hooting, formed « dense circle out- 
side. 

There were six victims—two middle-aged men, one 
youth, one woman, and two young girls. ‘The latter 
were a mother and her daughters. ‘hey were from 
Etay, and had been convicted of speaking disrespect- 
fully of the Convention, and of having in their pos- 
session a painted portrait of Louis XVI. 

Madame Buchard made six new marks ia her book, 
and then the crowd dispersed. 

“We'll have more to-morrow,” said the wife of a 
chiffonuier, rubbing her hands gleefully. 

“ Yes,” replied she with the book; “ and they'll be 
real aristocrats, too. Parbleu! I shall love to see 
their heads fall, for they’ve been carried very 
high.” 

Early in the evening the marquis and his two com- 
pauions were visited by a man who brought them 
their supper He wasa surly looking fellow, but still 
St. Hubert ventured to address bim. 

“ Citizen, can you answer me a question ?” 

“That depeuds upon what sort of a question you 
ask.” 

“ Can I see Gabriel Dracon ?” 

* Not to-night.” 

“Do you kuow if final sentence has been passed 
upon us?” 

“Of course it has.” 

“ And we are to be executed to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ There have been some executions to-day 2?” 

“Yes. Six heads fell this afternoon, and the un- 
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fortunate creatures weren't half so guilty as you have 
been.” 
‘If this is to be our last night on earth, can we 
not be allowed the benefit of a priest ?” 

“Morbleu! no! You had benefit enouwgh.of priests 
at St. Francis. If you must pray, you had better 
pray for each other.” 

‘The Jacobin had turned and reached the door, when 
St. Hubert called him back. 

“Is not Dracon iv Chatillon?” 

“IT don’t know. I only know that he won't be at 
the prison to-night.” 

“Can you tellme of my child—of my daughter ?” 

** She’s. safe enough.” 

“Is she in this prison. 

“That is more than I can tell yov. She isn’t under 
my charge.” 

“Has there been any accusation made against 
her ?” 

“Not that I know of. I don’t belong to the court. 
I only know when prisoners have been condemned, as 
you have a 

The marquis had no more questions to ask, and the 
turnkey left the dungeon, bolting and locking the 
triple door after him. 

“The end is nigh at hand,” said De Courcy. 

“ Yes,” responded St. Hubert. “There can be no 
escape. But I do not feel as you feel. If Cora were 
here—if "she were to dfe with us—I could feel almost 
content. But, alas! I must leave her to a terrible 
fate!” 

“ How ?” cried Paul, who had been sitting with his 
head bowed upon his hands. ‘To what fate is Cora 
to be left ?” 

St. Hubert had not the heart to tell the youth the 
whole truth. He could not bring himself to tell what 
had once passed between himself and Dracon ; so he 
simply replied : ‘ 

‘*Why should you ask that question, Paul? Who 
will befriend her when we are gone ?” 

‘“* Heaven have meray !” 

And with this ejaculation, our heroagain bowed his 
head. 

“ Come, come !” exclaimed the marquis, with a strong 
effort ; “ let us not pass the few remaining hours of 
life in useless repining. Let me, who am to suffer 
most, set the example. Let us eat; and while we eat, 
we will be thankfui that our hands are not stained 
with blood.” 

Leopold de Courcy started as though a serpent had 
stung him, and instifctively he clutched his hands 
within the folds of his doublet. 

“Mercy! What now, Leopolé?” asked St. Hubert, 
ip amazement. 

“Oh, this is horrible!” groaned De Courcy, sinking 
down upon a stool, and clasping his hands before his 
face. 

For some little time the marquis gazed upon his 
friend in silence. 

At length he arose and laid hia haud upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Leopold, you act strangely. What is it that 
moves you so? It must be something of the old 
cause—something of that which has kept you from 
me so long. Come, come! This is our last night of 
life, and Lask you, before we die, to trust me with your 
secret.” 

“ Let us eat first,” cried De Courcy, starting up and 
shaking himself. ‘‘ Perhaps you suspect too much. But 
—but—but—let us eat now.” 

The coarsefood was disposed of, and by the time 
they had laid the empty wooden tray upon the floor, 
the last ray of daylight had gone, and the prsoners 
were left in total darkness. 

There was no bed in the cell—no pallet of any 
kind. 

Leopold de Courcy crept away into a corner, and 
lay down upon the hard stones. Paul reclined against 
the wall not far from him ; and the marquis, when he 
found his companions silent, sat down and was soon 
dozing and dreaming. The first dream that visited 
bim was of the Bohemian; the second was of the 
Bohemian ; and the third was of the Bohemian. 

From this last dream he started to his feet, and 
began to pace the narrow cell; but he quickly dis- 
covered that he was not alone in his unrest. He heard 
@ light footfall directly before him, and presently he 
found himself in contact with a body like his own. 

* Leopold, is this you?” 

“ Yes. I cannot sleep.” 

“Neither can I sleep,” returned St. Hubert. 
have been dreaming of that Bohemian.” 

“ And you dreamed tbat he was a demen ?” 

“No. Quite the contrary.” 

“ That is strange. I, too, have been dreaming of 
him ; and I dreamed that he was, like us, a fugitive 
from the butchers. I thought he came to me with his 
head in his hands. He was just from the guillotixe, 
where his headless trunk had been left upon the 
scaffold for the night. I put his head back in its 
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proper place for him, and he then offered to lead me} 





away from Sdanger. He wore a smile upon his 
countenance, and | did not fear to trust him.” 

‘* Still,” said the marquis, “ our dreams cannot alter 
stern facts. Goliath is most assuredly our enemy, 
and he spoke most falsely against us.” 

“ That is so,” replied De Courcy ; “and I have been 
trying to call the strange man back to mind. The 
more I think of him, the more I am convinced that I 
have not only seen him before, but that in some far-off 
time he has directly crossed my path.” 

“ So I have been thinking,” said the marquis; “for 
my dream brought him more distinctly to memory 
than did his bodily presence. But we wil) think no 
more of him. We shall probably never see him again. 
Let us talk of something else. Why will you not now 
tell me the secret of which we were speaking this 
evening ?” 

“Tt would not interest you, Arnaud.” 

“ Will you allow me to be judge of that? . Come— 
I know that you have something upon your mind 
that troubles you.” 

De Courcy turned away, and leaned for a while 
against the wall. 

“St. Hubert,” he finally said, “let me get close 
to your ear, for Paul must not hear what I have to 
say.” 

“Whisper as low as you please, Leopold. It is 
very silent and quiet here.” 

De Courcy had commenced to speak, when he 
suddenly stopped, and bent his ear in another direction. 

“Hark! Paul is stirring.” 

“No,” said the marquis. “That step is in the 
passage outside. Some one is approaching our cell.” 

“*]t cannot be day yet.” 

“Certainly not. It is not much after midnight.” 

Preseutly the bolts were carefully drawn, the bars 
removed, and the dgor slowly opened. A dim, uncertain 
light partially broke the gloom, and the prisoners 
saw that a human form stood in the open doorway. 

“Ts Arnaud St. Hubert here?” came in a low 
whisper from the lips of the dim presence. 

“ Yes,” answered the marquis. 

“ And is Leopold de Courcy here?” 

it) Yes.” 

“ And Paul de Courcy ?” 

“TI am here,” responded our hero, who had been 
aroused by the drawing of the bolts. 

“All right!” and thus speaking the man entered 
the cell, and removed the hood from his lantern. 

The three prisoners uttered a simultaneous cry of 
amazement, for in this strange visitor they recognized 
Goliath the Bohemian. 

“Hush!” spoke Goliath. “We have no time for 
explavations bere. Trust me, and I willlead you out 
from danger if it is in the power of man to do it. 
Think not hard of me because I appeared against you 
in court. It was the only way in which I could gain 
the confidence of the villains who had determined 
beforehand to kill you.” 

“Good Goliath,” cried St. Hubert, seizing the Bo- 
hemian’s hand, “ I am not afraid to trust you.” 

“Nor am I,” added De Courcy. “But can you 
lead us out from this prison?” 

“1 think so.” 

“ Are there no guards?” 

“ Plenty of them; but they have been attended to. 
In Spain I learned how to prepare drao—drao for 
beasts, and drao for men. The Jacobin guards will 
bevery likely to sleep soundly until morning. If 
they do not, then there must be a dread failure in 
that which has never failed the Zincali yet. Come, 
take your shoes in your hands and follow me. Move 
cautiously, and keep your mouths closed, and your 
eyes open.” 

Without further words, and without hesitation, the 
prisoners followed their guide from the cell; but 
when they had gained the passage St. Hubert 
caught him by the arm and stepped him. 

“One word, Goliath. Oh, tell me of my child. 
Where is she? Will she go with us?” 

“ Not to-night. But keep up a hopeful heart.” 

“ She is in the prison ?” 

“No, She was removed this evening. But she 
has friends very near to her. Jacques and Maurice 
are on the watch?” 

“ Our servamits, do you mean ?” 

“Yes. They did not desert you. They followed 
you from St. Francis te Chatillov, and are ready now 
to lay down their livesfor you if need be. Andnow 
come on. We can do nothing for Cora here; but I 
= almost swear that she shall be restored to you in 
safety.” 

The knowledge that Jacques and Maurice were at 
liberty and at work gave the prisoners new courage, 
and St. Hubert was content to move on without ask- 
ing further questions. 

With rapid, noiseless steps the Bohemian led the 
way through the vaulted e, then up a flight of 
stone steps, at the head of which two sentinels were 
stretched upon the flagging in a slumber that was net 
easily to be broken. 





Another passage was threaded; then another 4; ht 
of steps; and ther two more sleeping guardsnes 
Atlength the outer door was reached, and whe, 
Goliath had unlocked it he deposited the Ponderoug 
key iu the pocket of a sleeping sentinel. 

“Tet me go out first,” he whispered. 

He gently opened the door and passed out, anj 
soon returned with the intelligence that the Coast 
was clear. 

Then the prisoners followed him out from thy 
gloomy place, and in a few moments more they stooj 
in the open street, with the stars of heaven looking 
down upon them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“You are not going down through the square? 
said St. Hubert, as he noticed that the guide hadturne 
that way. 

“Yes,” replied Goliath. _‘‘ The dark, narrow ways 
are the mgst closely watched. Follow me fearlessiy, 
only keep your faces shaded.” 

It was but a short distance to the square, and whey 
they reached it they saw several persons moving ig 
different directions; but the Bohemian seemed tp 
take no notice of them. He proceeded directiy tp 
= guillotine, where he stopped, remarking, as iy 

id 80: 


“It is ® matter of caution to pay our respects to 
this instrument. We must not act as though we 
were afraidof it. Ah! my friends, the Jacobins who 
now sleep are probably, dreaming of the grand sight 
which has been promised them for the morrow,” 

“ They expect to see our heads come off,” said De 
Courcy, with a shudder. 

* Yes.” 

“And what have we done that the people of 
Chatillon should have so suddenly become our 
deadly enemies ?” 

“ That is vot it,” returned Goliath, shaking lis 
head. “You have but few enemies—but very fow, 
The people who look so eagerly for the pouring oui of 
blood are crazy. They are not themselves; they are 
not responsible. There shall be another revolution 
ere long ; and wheu it comes you shall find Gabriel 
Dracon and his chief abettors suffering at the iauds 
of these very people what they are now making otters 
suffer.” 

“And may heaven bring the time  speeiily,” 
ejaculated St. Hubert. “But we have stopped lous 
enough here. My suul! thisis too horrible! Lov 
where a bright star is reflected from that dark povl 
beneath the scaffold. Have the fiends no thougit of 
decency? They might at least make a sap of com- 
mon earth and hide that dreadful flood! Let uw 
stop here no louger.” 

As the marquis: spoke, two men approached frou 
another direction. 

“ Ah, Goliath—are you looking at the compagnie 
de lit? How quietly it rests there in the starligit! 
But, ma foi, it will have work to-morrow ; and I shall 
be here to see.” 

It was a besotted, ragged man who thus spoke; 
and when he discovered the Bohemian’s companious, 
he wished to know who they were. 

“Oh, these are friendsof mine who have comedown 
from Brion to see our guillotine at work.” 

“ Parbleu! They'll have a rare sight to-morrow. | 
wonder how St. Hutert and De Courcy sleep to-night. 
Diable! 1 don’t understand why they’ve been allowed 
to live so long.” 

The two miserables passed Jround bebind tle 
scaffold, and as soon as they were gone, Goliath started 
across the square. 

His followers never breathed more freely than they 
did at that moment, fortheir hearts had been hushed 
while those two men were talking, and they had 
hardly dared to open their lips. 

“Phere can be no danger from those men?” sai! 
St. Hubert, coming up to Goliath’s side as they 4p- 
proached the farther bound of the square. 

“No,” returned the guide. ‘They are only 
hangers-on about the guillotine. We have met nothing 
to fear yet.” 

Ashort walk from the square brought the party 
tothe edge of the town, and as soon as the houses 
were left behind they quickened their 

Two sentinels were passed on the highway, but 
Goliath explained that he had put them to sleep, 4 
he had done those at the prison. . 

“I did not do it myself,” he said; “but it was 
done by one who is in my service, and whom we 
shall be likely to meet ere long. We have not muci 
further to go on foot—not more than a mile. You 
know the Wood of St. Jean?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T shall leave you there.” : 

In a little while this wood was veached, and bebint 
@ copse of maples they found four horses, with a boy 
in charge. ‘ 

This boy, as St. Hubert could see in the div 
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garlight, was a bright-eyed, nimble fellow, appar- 
atly about fifteen years of age, possessing an honest, 
istelligent look ; and when he spoke, his voice had 
iat clear, mausical ring which is alone sufficient to 
‘sspire confidence. 

“Now,” said the Bohemian, “ you have nothing to 
mit for here. These are some of your own horses, 
sndwere procured by Jacques and Maurice.” 

“And where are they ?” asked the marquis. 

“You will not see them to-night,” answered 
Goliath. “They are on duty in the town,” 

«But they will be known if they are seen.” 

“Not in the disguises with which I have furnished 
fem. You would not recognize them if you were to 
meet them in open day. But you shall sce them.as 
gon as we have gained possession of Cora, and I 
trast that will not be long. At all events, you must 
yave that matter in my hands, for you can do nothing. 
And now, the sooner you are off, the better. This 
joy's name is Jamblique,and you may trust him with 
sour very lives. He will conduct you to the cot of 
‘9 old hunter, named Cimon Florac, where you will 


the Vosges, and if further concealment becomes 
peeessary, he will take you to the mountains. Jam- 
blique will explain everything to your host, and you 
may bo sure of the best treatment. Now let me see 
sou in your saddles, for 1 wish to know that you are 
giely on your way before I return.” 

“One word,” said Leopold de Courcy, laying hold 
ypon Goliath’s arm, and gazing eagerly into his face. 
fefore We separate you must do me one more 
your, Do not send us away under such a load 
of doubt and anxiety. ‘Tell us who and what you 


are. 
“Ah, my friend,” replied the Bohemian, ‘‘ you are 
ww trespassing, You must be fully aware, from 
what you have this night seen me do, that my own 
personal safety depevds upon my keeping my own 
gerets. Should 1 reveal myself to you the secret 
would be mine no longer. There is but one safe 
may, and that, for the present, I am bound to keep. 
Atsome time we may know cach other better, but 
just at this moment you have more need of finding 


(inon Florac than you have for knowing more of, 


Without further delay the fugitives mounted their 
hoses, and having once more thanked their strange 
friend for his efforts in their behalf, they drew 
their reins, and followed the boy into the deep 
wood, 

Torthe distance of some five or six miles they 
were forced to proceed at a moderate pace, as the 
forest path was very dark and devious; but by-and- 
Wy, when they came to a better road, they started 
into a gallop, and sped rapidly en. 

Atthe foot of a hill the horses came toa walk, 
wi St. Hubert asked the guide how far they had 
ridden, 

“We have come a good twenty miles, sir,” replied 
the boy, “and we have full twenty mofe to ride. I 

ik we horses will stand it.” 

“They must stand it.” 

“We have time enough, sir. We shall reach the 
Forest of Longeau before daylight, and beyond that 
youhave little to fear from your pursuers. We 
shall keep clear of the villages, and I doubt if we 
tet any human being until we fizd old Florac.” 

In the course of half an hour another bill was 
nached, and as the horses again came toa walk, De 
(ourey rode up to Jamblique’s side. 

% Do you belong to this part of the country, my 


“Yes, sir?” 

“Is Cimon Florac your father?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you known Goliath long ?” 

If De Courey had taken a hint from the boy’s man- 
tt, he would not have pursued his questioning any 
futher; but he was eager and anxious to know some- 
‘ing of the Bohemian, for he had thought of nothing 
(se during the ride thus far, and the more he thought 
\¢ more intense became his perplexity and curiosity. 

“I have known Goliath long enough to know 
lathe is to be trusted as a friend and feared as an 
eoemy.” 

Jaublique spoke those words very sharply, and then 
‘uned his face in another direction. 

but De Courey was not to be put off thus. 

“What you say of him must be true. 

lome been long in the Cote d’Or 2” 
“Pardon me, sir. If you would. know more of 
Goliath than you now know, you must wait until you 
%@ him. I will guide you to the mountains, but I 
Cannot give you information upon matters which do 
‘ot concern me, You must not be offended, sir.” 

“Not at all, my doy. You are right.” 

Leopold was not offended, though he could not 
‘ttrely hide his chagrin. 


Has his 





Jamblique soon started his horse into a quicker 
walk, and presently broke intoa gallop over the crest 
of the hill. 

De Courcy fell back to the side of St. Hubert, and 
the two conversed awhile upon the subject that gave 
them somuch trouble or thought, but they were ag 
far from a solution of the problem as ever. 

The guide had not been far out of the way in his 
reckoning, for just as the first streaks of day ap- 

ared, the party reached the Forest of Longeau, and 
in two hours more they pulled up beforethe door of a 
low-roofed, vine-clad cot, which was situated in a 
deep, narrow valley, far away from any other human 
habitation. 

On all hands arose the towering summits of the 
Vosges, some of them bleak and barren, while some 
were covered with dense forest. It was a wild, lonely 
place, but at that time its very loneliness made it in- 
viting to the fugitives. 

The first note of introduction which our travellers 
received was from the loud barking of twolarge dogs ; 
but their master quickly made his ‘appearance, and 
having quieted his canine watchers, he turned to the 
boy and called him by name. 

“ Ha, Jamblique, it this you?” 

“Ay, good master Florac. I trust that I have not 
grown soold but that you recognize me.” 

“ Ma foi !” cried the host, with a smile, “ Ileaven 
knows you were always old enough. Lut who are 
these gentlemen with you?” 

The boy slipped from his saddle and delivered to 
the hunter the errand he bore from Goliath, and as 
soon asthe matter was understood, the good man ap- 
proached his guests and bade them welcome. He 
was welladvanced in years—tlireescore at least—but 
he was upright in form, and ‘in the very prime of 
physical manhood. 

“T have heard of the Marquis St. Hubert,” he said ; 
“and I have also heard of Leopold de Courcy. You 
are welcome, gentlemen, and if it lies in my power to 
help you in your present need you may command me. 
Goliath is my friend, and since you come with his 
introduction I have no disposition to question your 
claims upon me. If you wil! enter my cot, Jamblique 
will take care of the horses.” 

There was such an unmistakeable air of honesty 
and good-heartedness in the bearing and in the speech 
of the hunter, that our friends had no hesitation in 
trusting him, and before they had finished the simple 
but substantial breakfast which he placed before 
then, they were on the best terms imaginable with 
their host. As soon as Jamblique had eaten his 
breakfast he made preparation for departing. 

“Do you mean to take away our horses ?” asked St. 
Hubert, as he saw the animals led out. 

“Certainly,” replied the hunter. “We have no safe 
place here in which to keep them, and their presence 
might lead some inquisitive spirit to look after their 
owners. Jamblique will look out for them.” 

The marquis saw the propriety of the movement, 
and made no objection to it. But before the boy left 
he asked if he intended soon to return to Chatillon. 

* As soon as I cau, sir,” was the answer, 

“ And of course you will see Goliath ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And if he succeeds in rescuing my child, perhaps 
he will send you to conduct her to this place.” 

“He may.” 

* Of course you will be careful?” 

“ You need not fear, sir. If your daughter is once 
set free from the Jacobin prison, I assure you she shall 
be safely brought hither.” 

St. Hubert had a few words of caution to send to 
Goliath, 9 message to his valet, a few more words to 
the boy himself, and then, when the young fellow had 
started off, he took De Courcy’s arm and walked back 
to the cot, where they were soon joined by their 
host. 

Paul was busily engaged in examining the scenery 
without. 

“There is one more chance,” said Sir Leopold, 
while the hunter was gone into the porch -on some 
errand, “‘I must, if possible, learn something of the 
Bohemian.” 

“Why, really, Leopold, you seem to be more 
anxious than I am on that point.” 

“T cannot tell you how anxious I am,” said De 
Courcy. “The more I think of the man, of the 
strange manuer in which he appeared to us at the 
abbey, and of the still more strange manner in which 
he has befriended us, the more eager I am to find out 
who and what he is." 

“ After all,” suggested St. Hubert, “ he may be only 
what he appears—only some wanderiag Bohemian 
who bas made free with our preserves in times past.” 

“T know better than that,” returned De Courcy, 
with emphatic assurance. ‘“ My instincts cannot be 
so far out of the way. In some manner this man is 
to have an influence upon my life.” 

“He has already done so, for he has saved your 
life.” 








“That is not my meaning. He is to have no 
influence in a deeper sense. I am not superstitious, 
but I do believe that Goliath possesses some mystic 
power over both you and me.” 

“ Ah, here comes our host; he will répulse you if 
you question him upon that subject.” 

‘Never mind; I shali try him.” 

“ Good Cimon,” pursued De Courcy, after the old 
man had taken a seat, “the marquis and I have just 
been talking of Goliath. I suppose you have known 
him for some time?” 

“Yes—for several years,” answered Florac. The 
frankness with which he spoke emboldened De Courcy 
to proceed : 

“ Does he belong in this section?” 

“Tf he is a Bohemian, I suppose he belongs with 
his tribe.” 

“Do you know anything of his tribe 2” 

‘“* Not much.” . 

“Has he ever made it is home in the Cote d'Or ?” 

“ Really, sir, that is more than I can tell. Hecomes 
and goes at pleasure ; and if he stops at other places 
as he stops here, I should say he had a home 
nowhere.” 

“You have heard him speak of us—of the marquis 
and inyself ?” 

“ Parbleu! You must not question me thus. If 
Goliath has ever trusted me wit! any of his secrets, 
be sure I shall keep them. Ifhe is like most men, 
he must have some little passages of life which he 
would not like to have generally known. We are all 
of usapt to havesuch. Perhaps from your own life you 
would not like to have the curtain wholly raised.” 

Leopold de Oourcy gave a sudden start, and the 
colour left his cheeks as he met the hunter's gaze ; but 
he soon rallied, and with a faint smile, said: 

“You are right, Florac ; and you will pardon me 
if I have seemed too curious.” 

“T think,” added St. Hubert, smiling more naturally 
than bis friend had done, “ that we had better let the 
Bohemian rest ; and he may, in his own way, and in 
the time of his own choosing, tell us all we wish to 
know.” 

At this point Paul came in. Ho was eloquent in 
his praise of the scenery ; but he hardly thought the 
cot a safe place in whicli to live. 

“TI should think,” he said, ‘that during the severe 
storms which sometimes rage in these mountains 
your dwelling would be in great danger. Doesn't 
,the torrent ever form in this gorge?” 

“Yes,” replied the hunter; “and once I had a cot 
swept away; but it stood farther in the gorge, and 
was upon lower ground. However, | do not entirely 
trust this place. I have a spacious cave part way up 
the mountain, and when the storm rages very hard I 
seek shelter there. I will show it to you after dinner, 
if you have a mind to climb so far.” 

The youth was willing to climb anywhere for the 
purpose of seeing mountain caves, and Le promised 
his host that he would go. 

Three days passed, and all went safely with the 
hunter’s guests. Paul had been upon the top of the 
highest mountain, and St. Hubert lad done something 
in the way of taking game. 

The fourth day dawned, and at a very early hour 
in the morning Paul met the marquis at some dis 
tance from the cot. 4 

“ Ah, Paul, you walk early this morninz.” 

“So do you, marquis.” 

“T am uneasy.” 

“Grand Dieu! so am I. Ob, do you think any 
harm can bave come to Cora?” 

“T don’t know. I pray not.” 
mart should have heard something ere this if 
she——"’ 

“Hush! hush, Paul!. We will wait another day.” 

(To be continued.) 


” 


Ovr CoLosies.—It may not be uninteresting to our 
readers to be made acquainted with the amounts 
which the “ governors” of those little offshoots of the 
parent country—“ our colonies "—receive for the per- 
formance of their difficult duties. ‘The Governor- 
General of Canada (Viscount Monk) has ysarly 
7,7771; the Lieuteyant-Governor of New Brunswick, 
3,0002. ; the Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward 
Island, 1,500/.; the Governor Commander-in-Chief 
and Vice-Admiral of Newfoundland, 2,0001.; the 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward 
Islands, 3,000/.; the Captain-General and Governor- 
in-Chief of South Australia, 4,000/.; the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of West Australia, 1,8007. ; 
of Barbadoes and Windward Isles, 4,000/.; of the 
Bahama Islands, 3,0002; of Bermuda, 2,746/.; of 
British Columbia, 3,0002.; of British Guiana, 5,007. ; 
of Berbice, 1,500/.; of the Cape of Good Hope, 5,000/., 
with 500/. for a country residence; of Ceylon, 7,000/.; 
of the Falkland Islands, 900/.; of Gambia, 1,0007., 
and 2002. allowance; of Gibraltar, 5,000/.; of the 
Gold Coast, 1,2002.; of Dominica; 1,300/,; of Gre- 
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nada, 1,3002.; of British Honduras, 1,8007.; of Hong 
Kong, 5,000/.; of Jamaica, 5,000/.; of Labuan, 1,1002.; 
of the Isle of Man, 9502., and fees and residence; of 
Malta, 5,0002.; of the Mauritius, 7,0002.; of Natal, 
2,5002.; of New South Wales, 7,000/.; of New Zea- 
land, 4,5002.; of Queensland, 4,0007.; of Sit. Christo- 
pher, 1,3002; of St. Helena, 2.0002; of St. Lucia, 
7002; of St. Vincent’s, 1,3002.; of Sierra Leone, 
2.0002; of Tasmania, 4,0002.; of Trinidad, 38,5002. ; 
of Vancouver Island, 3,0007.; and last, though not 
least, Victoria, whose Captain-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief (Sir C. Darling), has 10,0002. a 
year. 


CAVE AND ROCK SYMBOLS IN SCOTLAND 

Ar a meeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Professor Simpson, now Sir James Young Simpson, 
Bart., gave an interesting account, illustrated by draw- 
ings, of some ancient sculptures on the walls of caves 
in Fifeshire. He more éspecially spoke of a series of 
eight or nine caves at Wemyss, on the coast, 

Probably it was from the ancient name of these 
caves, “ weems,” that the place took its name. Some 
of the caves are of great size—one is 90 ft. long, 40 ft. 
broad, and nearly 40 ft. in height. In several of them 
there are no sculpturings traceable—these being most 
numerous in two caves, named Jonathan’s Cave and 
the Dovecot Cave. The ornamentation of these cave 
walls is like what is found on the sculptured stones of 
Scotland, including what are the most frequent of 
any in these caves, the so-called “spectacle orna- 
ment” crossed with the N symbol. 

Among:-the symbols also were observed the eiephant, 
very rudely carved, the comb and mirror, specially 
treated of in the letters on Geometrical Symbols; the 
fish, and occasionally the serpent, with the “sceptre” 
carried through it. The “arch, or horse-shoe orna- 
ment” was also occasionally found. 

The interest of the sculptures discovered in the 
Fife caves. said Sir James, wasthis—That, with one 
exception, the symbols he had spoken of had never 
been found excepting in monoliths, and these mono- 
liths were supposed (in some cases only) to be sepul- 
chral. They had now, however, been found in quite 
a different position (in Scotland as in England), and 
where the idea of their sepulchral character would 
not apply. They had in these caves the bear, the 
deer, the swan, the peacock, the fish, the serpent, and 


so on, exactly like what they found in the sculptured 


stones. 
The cave sculptures, he had no doubt, were cceval 


with the monoliths. They found crosses on them in 
considerable numbers, sometimes the cross standing 
on @ tripod; and in one case they had the cross and 
tripod inverted. 

For himself, he had come to no conclusion as to 
what was the purpose of these carvings, for he thought 
their supposed sepulchral character was taken away 
by the position in which they were found. Further, 
he might mention that other Scottish caves had been 
found with sculptures on them, as, for instance, Bruce’s 
Cave in Arran, and certain caves in Northumberland, 
and in some of them the same kind of carvings had 
been discovered. 

There were plenty of caves in Scotland yet to be 
examined, some of them of great size—in the Western 
poe in Argyleshire, in Galloway, in the interior of 
Lanarkshire, and in Roxburghshire, not forgetting 
the cave at Hawthornden. 


Tue works on the site of the Paris Exhibition of 
1867 continue most actively. The drainage works 
have been carried on on a large scale, and the founda- 
tions are being laid for the heaviest parts of the 
building. The hollow portions of the grounds are 
being filled up with material from the heights of 
Trocodero, at Passy, opposite the Champ de Mars, the 
transport being made by means of a railway laid from 
Trocodero, over the Pont de Jena, as far as the site 
of the building. Most of the trees in the Avenues 
Suffren and Labourdonnary heve been felled, and the 
slopes levelled. It has been definitely arranged that 
the principal entrance is to be on the Quai d’Orsay, 
and thataterrace will be there constructed at the 
entrance of the Pont de Jena. 

Evits or Gossirp.—I have known a country so0- 
ciety which withered away all to nothing under the 
dry rot of gossip only. Friendships, once as firm as 
granite, disso!ved to jelly, and then run away to 
water, only because of this; love, that promised a 
future as enduring as heaven and as stable as truth, 
evaporated into a morning mist that turned to a day’s 
long tears, only because of this; a father and a son 
were set foot to foot with the fiery breath of an 
anger that would never cool again between them, 
only because of this; and a husband and his young 
wife, each straining at the hated leash, which in the 
“eginning had been the golden bondage of a God- 

Aessed love, sat mournfully by the side of the grave 





where all their love and all their joy lay buried, and 
only because of this. I have seen faith transformed 
to mean doubt, hope given place to grim despair, and 
charity take on itself the features of black malevo- 
leace, all because of the spell of words of scandal 
and the magic mutterings of gossip. Great crimes 
work great wrongs, and the deepest tragedies of 
human life spring from its larger passions, but woeful 
and most melancholy are the uncatalogued tragedies 
that issue from gossip and detraction ; most mfournful 
the shipwreck often of noble natures and lovely lives 
by the bitter words and dead salt-waters of slander. 
So easy to say, yet so hard to disprove—throwing 
on the innocent all the burden and the strain of de- 
monstrating their innocence, and punishing them as 
guilty if unable to pluck out the sting they never 
see, and to silence words they never hear ; gossip and 
slander are the deadliest and the cruellest weapons 
man has forged for his brother's heart. 








SCIENCE. 


From the experiments made by Prof. Thomson, of 
Copenhagen, on light asa source of motion, he cal- 
culates that the light emitted by the sun would lift 
thirty-five billions of tons, one billion of kilometers 
high per second, and that it Would raise the earth 
twenty feet at the same time. 

ALLOYS OF MANGANESE. 

In Germany M. E. Prieger has commercially pre- 
pared alloys of manganese with iron or cepper pos- 
sessing valuable properties, and the applications of 
which are constantly improving in number and 
utility 

To prepare the alloys of ironand manganese (ferro 
manganese), he made a mixtfire of pulverised oxide of 
manganese, charcoal dust (corresponding in quantity 
to the oxygen of oxide), and of metallic iron suf- 
ficiently broken up, such as minute grains of cast- 
iron filings or turnings of iron or steel, &c.; the mix- 
ture was put into a graphite crucible, which would 
hold from 15 to 25 kileg., and covered with a coating 
of charcoal dust, sea salt, &c., then heated for a few 
hours at a white heat. After cooling there was at 
the bottom of the crucible a metallic homogenous 
mass, containing but very insignificant quantities of 
foreign bodies. 

Of these alloys the most important are those con- 
taining two equivalents of manganese to one of iron, 
and four equivalents of manganese to one of iron, and 
corresponding to 66°3 per cent., and 79°7 per cent. of 
mangauese. 

Both are harder than tempered steel; they are 
capable of receiving a very high polish, they melt at 
red heat, and can be easily poured; they do not 
oxidise in the air, and even in the water ouly super- 
ficially; their white colour is of a shade between 
steel and silver. 

Alloys of copper and manganese are similarly ob- 
tained ; they resemble bronze, but are much harder 
and more durable. Alloys of tin are very fusible, 
durable, and easy to work; in colour and brilliancy 
they may be compared to silver. 

{ie iron and manganese alloy furnishes a very 
sit.j'e means of adding to iron or steel a given 
amouut of manganese; by the addition of from 1°10 
to 5 per cent. very satisfactory results are obtained. 


As an instance of the evolution of heat by plants, 
a geranium has been found to possess a heat of 87 
degrees, when the air around was at 81 degrees. 

CarTarn WItson, R.E., has succeeded in obtaining 
the true level of the Dead Sea. He has fixed the 
greatest depression at 1,298 feet below the Mediter- 
ranean, and when the sea is highest the difference is 
1,289°5 feet. 

A COMMON-SIZED cabbage was ascertained by Hales 
to exhale from fifteen to twenty ounces of water during 
the twelve hours of daylight. This quantity is more | 
than is given off by the skin of man in the same 
time. 

Evectric Buoy.—M. Duchemin proposes to con- 
struct Ampere’s electric boat upon a sufficiently large 
scale, and to use it as a warning-buoy on shoals, etc. 
He proposes to float, by means of cork, a carbon 
cylinder within a hollow cylinder of zinc, the con- 
necting wire to be maie to strike a bell in the usual 
way. -He speaks of small cylinders, but gives: no 
suggestion as to the size necessary to operate a bell 
large enough to be heard at any distance. 

New Heating Apparatus.—M. Pelon has in- 
vented a new heating apparatus adapted to the 
warming of railway carriages. He calls it a heat- 
generator. It consists of a cone of wood, which is 
covered with hemp, and which is made to revolve 
with great speed within a hollow cone of copper. 
These are enclosed in a metallic vessel, through 
which air is passed, and becoming heated in the pas- 


proposes to place a generator outside each carriage; 
motion will be given to the wooden cone by one of 
the axles of the carriage, and the heated air will bo 
admitted to the vehicle by an arrangement under the 
control of the passengers. M. Pelon, like every san. 
guine inventor, thinks his machine capable of very 
extensive application, asserting that large mills couig 
be more cheaply warmed by his apparatus than by 
fires. In the meantime, and pending more extended 
trials, he exhibits a little machine which keeps cho- 
colate hot. 

A sIMPLE and perfect form of filter has been devised 
by| the Apparateur of the College of France. It ig 
made by placing in the tank of impure water a vesge} 
so arranged that a sponge which it contains shall lap 
over its edge and dip into the water of the tank, 
The sponge absorbs and purifies the water, and allows 
it to drop into the receiver. 

A Mecuanicat Triumpn.—In Chicago, recently, 
an immense iron block, located on the corner of Wells 
and South Water Streets, owned by Geo. R. Robbing 
of that city, eighty by one hundred and fifty feet, five 
stories in height,and weighing with itscontents about 
50,000 tons, was raised twenty-seven inches to the 
grade of the street, without wrenching a hair's breadth, 
and without in the least interrupting the business of 
the occupants. It was raised by jack screws. 


Tue only wooden vessel under construction at 
Chatham Dockyard is the Reindeer. She is ordered 
to be ready for launching by next March. She will 
be armed with a few heavy guns instead of an arma- 
ment of seventeen guns she was originally designed 
tocarry. In order to enable her to mount tie heavy 
ordnance intended, she has been constructed with 
considerably greater strength than any previous 
wooden ship, jangle-iron being worked into her 
timbers, and her bulkheads of iron.* 

A New Bricx.—A Paris architect, M. Osselen 
borrowing the idea of the Romans, has invented a 
brick which hardens with time, completely resists 
humidity, and is said te realize an economy of 40 per 
cent. in building. He had demonstrated these ad- 
vantages in important works here, and he proposes 
giving further ample proofs at the approaching Paris 
Exhibition. This system is applicable to every kind 
of construction, but must be peculiarly interesting to 
those who occupy themselves with improved dwellings 
for the poor. 


New Green AVANTURINE GLAss.—M. Pelouze re- 
commends as a beautiful variety of ornamental glass 
one composed as follows:—Sand, 250 parts; carbo- 
nate of soda, 100 parts; carbonate of lime, 50 parts ; 
bichromate of potassa, 40 parts. This glass melts 
with perceptibly greater difficulty than that withou‘ 
the bichromate, is of a deep green colour, and full of 
small spangles, erystals of oxide of chrome, which 
sparkle with a brilliancy inferior only tothe diamond. 
As it resembles in character the avanturine glass of 
Venice, M. Pelouze proposes for it the name of 
chrome avanturine. 

Aw ArtiriciAL ALABASTER.—M. Henry St. Claire- 
Deville lately communicated to the Academy oi 
Sciences the curious fact that magnesia obtained by 
calcination from chloride of magnesium will, when 
exposed to the action of water for some months, 
acquire considerable consistency, and become hard 
enough to cut marble. A lamina of this magnesia of 
moderate thickness is translucid, like alabaster. With 
this substance M. Deville has been enabled to take 
casts, as if with plaster of Paris, only the former sets 
under water. A mixture of chalk and magnesia in 
powder, made up iuto a paste with water, is good for 
moulding, and will become exceedingly hard under 
water. 

AN important trial ef the efficiency’ of gun-cotton 
as compared with gunpowder, for blasting purposes, 
has recently taken place at the Trow Rock Quarry, 
South Shields. The experiment was for the purpose 
of trying gun-cotton prepared under the process of 
Baron Lenk. The advantage expected to accrue from 
the substitution of this gun-cotton for powder is the 
more economical working, arising from the greater 
power of the cotton. For example, there was in the 
mine to be exploded 720 Ib. of cotton; while, had it 
been powder that was employed, there would have 
been twenty barrels of blasting powder, each con- 
taining 100 1b., or 2,000 Ib. in all. The experiments 
were in-every respect highly successful. 

THE most recent adaptation of photography to civil 
engineering is said in Paris to have been effected by 
the optician Chevalier, who has succeeded in ar- 
ranging.an apparatus for taking geometric plans by 
photography. ‘Fhe instrument is provided with a 
meridional telescope, and a compass in order to set it 
to any given point; a circular colodionised glass is 
placed horizontally at the bottom of a camera obscura, 
formed of copper, and moved by cloekwork, so as to 
describe within a given time the entire circle of which 
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ets ag they are received in turn by the lens are 
spotographed on the circular plate through an ex- 
P ely narrow slit in the side of the copper box. 
The operation is to be repeated at three stations in 
oder to avoid error, and the result is saidto be highly 
giisfactory. ‘The three circular plates are then used 
olay down on paper all the points of the plan de- 
qribed. ‘The same instrument working vertically, 
igstead of horizontally, serves also for levelling. 
DISCOVERY OF BORAX IN CALIFORNIA. 

Tae San Francisco Bulletin says that a lake has 
ten found in California which contains inexhaustible 
applies of the purest borax. , 

porax Lake, whence the article is obtained, is about 
jo miles in circumference, surrounded by high hills, 
ind furnishes a reservoir for the water that pours 
jown their sides during the rainy season. In the 
gmmer season it is quite shallow and the crystalized 
trax is extracted from the mud on its bottom in 
hmps varying in,size from a ten-pin to the minutest 

icles. 

After extracting these crystals the mud of the entire 
uke bas been found to contain a large per centage of 

max. 

The company have suuk an artesian well to the 
depth of sixty feet, and find the mud to contain, even 
atthat depth, more or less borax. 

Recently mud taken out at a depth of several feet 
yas analyzed by Professer G. E. Moore, after the 
eystals had been extracted, and found to contain 
i'l per cent. of borax. 

The quantity used in San Francisco is between 30 
wd 40 tons per annum. From 3,000 to 4,000 tons 
ae used annually in Great Britain ; 1,100 tons being 
snsumed in the potteries of Staffordshire alone. 

Hitherto most of the borax of commerce has been 
manufactured in England from boracic acid, obtained 
fom Tuscany and the common soda, Nature’s cru- 
sible does not appear to have conjoined the two sub- 
sances in the form of crystallized borax, except in a 
very few places, and in limited quantities. 

It has been found in certain lakes in Thibet and in 
sme parts of Persia and China, but the deposit at: 
Borax lake, in California, is probably the largest 
bitherto discovered, and chemically analyzed proves it 
to be also the purest. 


Tne Admiralty has given instructions for one of 
theiron mortar vessels belonging jo the squadron 
kid up at Chatham dockyard to be lent to the Great 
Eastern, to be used as a tender to that vessel during 
tbe time she is lying in the Medway ,receiving on 
toard the new Atlantic telegraph cable. 

ComptnED ENVELOPE AND LetTeR SueET.—This 
invention relates to a new and improved combination 
of an envelope and letter sheet, which, it is believed, 
possesses advantages over the various plans hitherto 
devised for effecting the same end. The invention 
wnsists in applying flaps to the letter sheet in such 
amanner that when the sheet is folded with a single 
fold, the flaps may be turned over the folded sheet 
aud gummed, so as to securely conceal the face side 
of the letter sheet and render it impossible to see its 
contents, and the invention at the same time ad- 
uitting of the flaps being widely torn open without 
at all injuring the letter sheet, and the letter sheet, 
when folded and the flaps gummed over it, having 
the appearance of an ordinary detached envelope 
with a letter sheet within it. 


Tue total eclipse of the sun on the 25th of April 
last, though invisible in England, was visible as a 
partial eclipse at the Cape of Good Hope, and asa 
total eclipse in Chili, where it was observed by Padre 
Cappelletti,; who has commuricated a portion of his 
observation to Padre Secchi, of Rome. . The com- 
plete obscuration lasted 2 min. 20 sec., and during this 
period he saw an immense mountain of fire, cone- 
shaped, 57 degrees N.W. from the zenith. Nearly 
opposite, a smaller protuberance of the same kind 
appeared. After a lapse of 38 seconds, a series of 
coloured flames appeared, so that the sun seemed to 
be on fire, giving the idea of trains of powder igniting 
successively and with great rapidity. During the 
‘tality the moon was surrounded by a ring of silvery 
light, which was followed by a crown of rays. 

APPLICATION OF SHELLAC AND THE ANILINE DYES 
170 Parytine.—All resins having acid properties, 
caoutchouc and the aniline dyestuffs, dissolve in the 
‘lution of aniline. Shellac is thoroughly soluble in 
it,and the resulting solution may be coloured with 
the concentrated solution of an aniline dyestuff, the 
Tesult being an excellent material for producing trans- 
Patent paintings on glass, porcelain, &c., to which it 
Very firmly adheres. The aniline dyestuff may be 
dissolved direetly in the aniline solution of shellac, 
With the aid of heat; but not fuchsine, since this, 
when heated with shellac, is changed to blue; hence, 
When this substance is to be dissolved, a solution of it 
@ aniline, prepared without heat, is to be mixed with 
‘Ae aniline solution of shellac. These shellac solutions 






































































of the dyes may be mixed with oil paint not contain- 
ing lead, and thus a brilliancy of tone may be im- 
parted to the various colours in oil which they do not 
themselves possess. 

How Icre-Crystats aRE Formep.—Water, in 
solidifying by cold, viz., in freezing, forms itself into 
crystals whose facets are hexagons and incline to 
each other at a constant angle of sixty degrees. The 
little globule of water, then, that would ordinarily con- 
stitute a rain-drop, in falling through an atmosphere 
of a lower temperature than the freezing point, passes 
to the solid state, and its particles, piling themselves 
into their appoitted hexangular forms with the 
geometrical precision, produce those exquisite crystal- 
line flowers; thus obeying the supreme order of the 
universe which ordains that even ice shall put forth 
its blossoms. But why these blossoms should assume 
the complicated and varied forms in which we find 
them—whether these variations are due to electrical 
conditions of the atmosphere, or to the chemical con- 
stitution of the water from which they are formed— 
are questions yet to be solved. 





In the same fashion that the French Government 
wishes each nation to cook its own peculiar eatables at 
the coming Exhibition, it asks now that each nation 
shall send over its own theatricals and play its own 
pieces—modern, if possible. Where will England 
be? We must play adapted French pieces, or decline 
the contest. 

Cueap.—Marshal Saxe, meeting one day a soldier 
led out for execution, for stealing a turkey, pitied him, 
exclaiming, ‘Miserable man, how could you risk 
your life for five francs?” To which the soldier re- 
plied with firmness, ‘General, I risk it every day 
for five sous!” (the French soldier's pay). The Mar- 
shal, touched with the soldier’s sang jfroid, granted 
him his pardon. 

Dr. Simpsox, wkose elevation to a baronetcy is an- 
nounced, is the discoverer of the anesthetic properties 
of chloroform, and has thereby conferred a lasting 
benefit on the human rave. For his services he 
received from the French Academy of Sciences the 
Montyon prize of 2,000 francs, and from the 

of Sweden the Knighthood of the Royal Order 
of St. Olaf. His professional works have been trans- 
lated into nearly every European language. Ho 
has held various distinguished posts in the medical 
world. 

A MONETARY convention has recently been signed 
between France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. 
The principal object of this act is to remedy the in- 
conveniences resulting from a diversity of standard 
in the smaller coins of the four states. It also lays 
down common rules concerning the coinage of other 
moneys of gold and silver. By thus constituting a 
monetary union ‘of the four countries so closely con- 
nected by business relations and neighbourhood, 
the new arrangement satisfies their reciprocal in- 
terests ard meets requirements long since recog- 
nized. 

Six From Cocurn-CutnA.—The high price which 
raw silk has reached in France, and the facility with 
which it may be produced in Cochin-China, have 
created great emulation among the occupiers of land. 
Mulberry plantations have been commenced in sevaral 
places, but especially near Saigon. The natives, 
moreover, are now applying themselves to commerce 
andindustry. They have likewise adopted the French 
system of measurement. This was the more easy, 
inasmuch as their measure called mau is equal to half 
the French hectare. It covers a superficies of about 
forty square yards. 


A RECENT law authorizes the Greek Government 
to borrow fifteen million drachmas to pay the floating 
debts of the state. The floating debts of Greece on 
on the 31st of October, 1865, were 12,360,000, and 
the payments immediately due, or t due, were 
8,411,000, besides 4,795,000 for the expenses of the 
month of October, and the unpaid arrears of pre- 
ceding months. To meet these demands, which 
exceed 20,000,000, the Accountant-General states that 
there are only 700,000 drachmas in cash in the 
Treasury, besides 2,181,000 of good debts and 
12,227,000 of bad debts. 

OysrEeR CuLtTuRE IN THE IsLE or Wicut.—lt 
appears a Mr. W. L. Kulbach, an officer in the army, 
has leased Brading Harbour for the purpose of con- 
structing ponds for breeding oysters, and commenced 
his works last September twelvemonth, which have 

rogressed very favourably until the present time. 
Sex the mill in the harbour are four large breeding 
ponds, one of which is about seventy feet long by 
fifty-six wide; the other three are nearly of the same 
dimensions. Thess ponds are well embanked, sup- 
ported by piles, gravelled, and perfectly firm and 
sound ; are well adapted for the purpose, having hard, 
clean bottoms, mud being very pernicious and injari- 


}was 50,457 butts, against 67,359 in 1864. 








ous to the growth of the “spat;” they are thatched 
over with facizes, and secured with galvanized wire; 
they have been constructed upon the . best principle, 
and supplied with everything necessary to give suc- 
cess to the undertaking; they are from eighteen 
inches to two feet in depth. They remain full at the 
lowest tides, consequently the oysters are always sub- 
merged, and at high water the sites of the ponds can 
only be discovered by the ash poles which surround 
them. Already a great number of oysters are fatten- 
ing for the market. 





STATISTICS. 


AccorDING to the latest statistics, Prussia has 
1,001 cities, four of which contain more than 100,000 
inhabitants, 99 more than 10,000, and 165 more than 
5,000. . 

THE population of Paris, according. to the French 
prpers, counted, at the end of tue sixteenth cen- 
tury, only 100,000 inhabitants. Two centuries later, 
in 1709, the population was 500,000. Since that 
period the increase has been as follows:—1772, 
560,000 ; 1824, 750,000; 1842, 1,000,000; 1861, 
1,500,129; 1865, 1,667,841. 

THERE are now 23 steam-packet companies in this 
country, who own about 370 steamers, the tonnage 
of which is 560,600, the horse-power 110,000, and the 
value between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 sterling. 
164 of these ships are connected with Liverpool, 94 
with Southampton, 40 with Hull, 35 with London, 16 
with Glasgow, and 15 with Hartlepool. 

Or the export of sherry wine from Jerez de la Fron- 
tera and Port St. Mary for the year 1865, the total 
y The prin- 
cipal exporters from Jerez were Gonzalez and Byass, 
4,526 butts; M. Misa, 3,092; P. Garvey, 2,959; P. 
Domecq, 2,765; F. W. Cosens and Co., 2,446; and 
Mackenzie and Co,, 2,103; and from Port St. Mary, 
Widow Harmony, 1,912; M. and F. Tosar, 1,820; and 
Duff, Gordon, and Co., 1,674. All others figure for less 
than 1,500 butts each. 





Tne first merchant vessel crossed the Atlantic from 
the Clyde in 1719; in 1735 the Virginian merchants 
in Glasgow had fifteen vessels engaged in the trade. 
Of the 90,000 hogsheads of tobacco imported into 
the United Kingdomin 1772, Glasgow alone im- 
ported 49,000. From 1752 to 1770, the total tonnage 
dues of the harbour of Glasgow amounted to only 
£147,or equal to an average of £8 per anoum. In 
1780, the Clyde having been deepened, they reached 
£1,515. 

Loox To your CutmNeys.—The following new 
regulation has now come into jforce, so far as ,the 
metropolis is concerned:—If the chimney of any 
house or other building wityin the metropolis is on 
fire, the occupier of such house or building shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 20s., but if such 
occupier proves that he has incurred such penalty by 
reason of the neglect or wilful default of any other 
person, he may recover summarily from such person 
the whole or any part of the penalty he may have 
incurred as occupier. 


AccoMPANIED by one lady only, the Empress, one 
day recently went from end to end of the Boule- 
vards fair, stopping at the poorest stalls and buying 
small articles. ‘These, whenever their price amounted 
to fifty cents, were paid for with a ten-franc piece, and a 
request was at the same time made that they might be 
taken care of uatil the return of theladies. It is unne- 
cessary to say that they never did return, and that 
about a hundred of the poorest stall-keepers found 
that they had a very pleasant addition to their year’s 
profits. 

“Wire's Costs” in THE Divorce Court.—Two 
new ruks, relative to a “ wife’s costs ”in the Divorce 
Court, have now come into operation, to the effect 
that a wife, who has entered an appearance, may file 
her bill as against her husband for taxation, and the 
registrar is to ascertain and report to the court what 
would be a sufficient sum to be paid into court, or the 
security to be given by the husband to cover the costs 
of his wife. When a decision is against a wife no 
costs shall be allowed against the husband, except 
such as shall be allowed by the judge at the time of 
trial or hearing. 

An episode of a very lachrymose, touching, and 
romantic character is heard of apropos of Marshal 
Vaillant. It seems he went to Rouen to be present 
at the unveiling of the statue of Napoleon I., where 
he was smitten by the attention of a little girl, Cecile 
Tornmaire, who presented him with a bouquet, and 
he wrote thus of the dear child :—‘ Dear €olleague, 
—l have not forgotten that a darling obild, witha 
spontaneous attention which went to my h 
offered me, while walking imcognito with you en the 
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day of the inauguration, a lovely bouquet. I wish 
that this dear child may preserve for ever a memorial 
of the ceremony of the 15th August, and of the old 
Marshal who had on that occasion the honour to re- 
present his sovereign, and therefore I beg you to 
transmit to her the portrait of the young prince, 
whom she will see one day on the throneas Napoleon 
IV. This child is very young, and I am very old; 
tell her family that if.God grants me still some few 
years I will willingly seek every opportunity of being 
useful to her.—My friendship, VarLiant.” Moral. 
Little girls, mind you always present bouquets to 
Strangers 





FACETIZ. 


Tue Best Wixe.—Sheridan being asked what 

he liked best, replied: “ Other people's.” 

HOW MIRACULOUS! 

A short time since, while several persons were 
awaiting their turn ina barber's shop, a man rushed 
in, and with a face expressive of great commiseration 
said, addressing the barber: 

* Tbat was a terrible thing which happened on the 
railroad this morning!” 

“ What was that ?” asked several voices. 

“Why,” exclaimed the man, “the entire train 
passed over four men and a young lady.” 

“They were instantly killed, of course?” exclaimed 
several voices. 

“No,” said the narrator, very coolly, ‘“ miraculous 
as it may seem, not one was injured.” 

“Wis, how was that?” 

“ Well, they were under the viaduct arch when the 
train passed over it, to be sure.” 


w 


A Coquette may be compared to tinder, which lays 
itself out to catch sparks, but does not always succeed 
in lighting a match. 

Why should a man always wear a watch when he 
travels in a waterless desert ?—Because every watch 
has a spring in it. 

‘‘ur vampyre bats are no doubt ugly customers, 
but we would rather be assailed by one than by a 
cricket bat 

Wuy Iyoerp.—Why are all ballet girls mercenary 
parricides ?—Because they get their living by exe- 
cuting their pas on the stage. 

* Act morning bitters have a heating tendency or 
sffuct,” said a doctor to a young lady. ‘“ You will 

pt a bitter cold morning, won't you, doctor?” 
ived the lady, with # roguish smile. 

A y! BER defence was recently made by a citizen 

vial for slandering an alderman. The defendant 
stated that the alderman had no character, and there- 

e slander would be impossible, 

‘Turns Asour.—* Well, Bridget, if I engage you I 

all want you to stay at home whenever I shall wish 

go * “Well, ma'am, I have no objictions, 
wovidin’ you do the same when I wish to go out.” 

“No maacan do anything agajnst his will,” said a 
metaphysician. ‘‘Can’t he though?” exclaimed 
‘ones. “Don't I get up at seven o'clock six mern- 
ings every week against my will?” 

A pisttiycuisnep California Divine was asked, 
after a trip to Silverland, ‘‘ What he thought of the 
country?” He replied,—‘‘ There are but three things 
in Washoe, sir—big mines, little mines, and whiskey 
5\.0ps. ; 

“[ woNDER why it is,” remarked our tailor the 
other day, ‘‘ that people who are fond of running up 
bills, never seem to come down with any money ?” 
We were so much struck by the philosophy of the 
remark, that we immediately ordered a gorgeous 

A GeENLLEMAN was about completing the sale of a 
horse which he was very anxious to dispose of, when 
a little urchin appeared, and innocently inquired: 
‘Grandpa, which horse you goin’ to sell—that one 
built a fire under yesterday to make him d-r-a-w?” 
‘I'he bargain was at au end. 

Mar« Dowy.—A tall fellow persisted in standing 
during a performance, much to the annoyance of an 
audience, and was repeatedly requested to sit down, 
but would not, when a voice from the upper gallery 
called out : “ Let him alone, honey ; he's a. tailor, and 
he’s resting himself.” Heimmediately sat down. 

Onrv Pocker.—<As we learn from good authority 
the servants at the Tuileries have been ordered by 
thenew chamberlain, Dupuis, to have henceforth but 
one pocket in their suit of clothes, that pocket being 
oaly big enough to hold a pocket handkerchief. It 
will be perhaps thought that the object is to prevent 
the servants levying largesse upon the visitors. Not 
90, tly idea is for the good of the Court, not the 

visitors, it having been found that birds and truffles 


vo 


and many table delicacies constantly disappear, and 
it is hoped this will check the little peculation, What 
a good thing it would be if the visitors to certain 
courts where they make free with silver spoons and 
other silver articles wereonly allowed one pocket in 
their Court costumes! 


RUSSIA TO. PRUSSIA. 


No, Sir, my Brother, be content 
To leave alone those Duchies ; 
Think not, from Denmark though you rent, 
To keep them in your clutches. 
It suited me to let you split 
Your neighbour's realm asunder, 
And from his crown detach a bit : 
But now—hands off the plunder! 


You chose to do a wicked thing, 
’T was not my cue to stop it. 

You slew the Danes and robbed their King ; 
Must yield the prey: so drop it. 

You stole, whilst I the theft surveyed, 
What you sha!l hold no longer. 

Denmark the weaker you have made! 
Must not make Prussia stronger. 


Thanksgiving for the spoil and slain, 
As bound in pious duty, 

‘You rendered, balf, at least, in vain. 
You must restore the booty. 

Meanwhile remains « little bill, 
Whose dread you'll hardly smother. 

Thank One for slaughter if you will, 
You'll have to pay another. 


For bloodshed and expense you've naught 
‘To show your angry nation, 

Whose discontent may give you thought, 
But give me no. vexation. 

Now see to Bismarck what you owe: 
A bubble: and how hollow! 

He to the deuce had better go, 


And you as well might follow. Punch. 


Quire at East.—Foote, the actor, was one day 
taken into White’s Club House by a friend who 
wanted to write a note. Lord Carmarthen approached 
to speak to him; but feeling rather shy, he merely 
said: “Mr. Foote, your handkerchief is hanging out 
of your pocket.” Foote looking suspiciously round, 
and hurriedly thrusting the handkerchief back into 
his pocket, replied: “‘Thank you, my lord; you know 
the company better than I do.” 

A PHILOSOPHER. 
A contemporary speaking of the recent election 
intelligence, says its receipt reminds him of the story 
of an old farmer, whose little boy came in to him one 
morning, and said: 
“Father, the old black sheep has brought a pair of 
twin lambs.” 
“Good! That is the most profitable sheep I ever 
was the owner of!” 
** But, father, one of the lambs is dead.” 
“All right, my son, the other will do better.” 
“But both of them are dead.” 
” It's just as well; the old sheep will get fat 
now !” 
“ But, father, the old sheep is dead, too.” 
“Tam glad of it. She was a troublesome old thing 
—always the ringleader of the flock !” 


RunsinG Accounts.—The valet of a man of fashion 

could get no money from him, and therefore told 

him that he should seek another master, and begged 

he would pay the arrears of his wages. The gentie- 

man, who liked his servant, and was desirous of 

keeping him, said, “ True, I am in your debt, . but 

your wages are reoning on.” “That's the verp4 
thing,” answered the valet; “Iam afraid they are 
ruuning so fast that I shall never catch them.” 

LEGAL ADVICE. 

An old lawyer was giving advice to his son, who 
was just entering upon the practice of his father’s 
profession. 

“ My son,” said the counsellor, “if you havea case 
where the law is clearly on your side, but justice 
seems to be against you, urge upon the jury the vast 
importance of sustaining the law. If, on the other 
hand, you are in doubt about the law, but your client's 
case is founded on justice, insist on the necessity of 
doing justice, though the heavens fall !” 

“ But,” asked theson, “ how shall I manage a case 
where both law and justice are dead against me?” 

** In that case, my son, talk round it, talk round it !” 


Tue accounts which are made out to the satisfied 
diners at restaurants are sometimes matters of aston- 
ishment to them, but they take it languidly, well 
knowing also that the rhetoric of the proprietor is 
Pnot to be impugned. However, a young man about 
town recently dined at a good‘house, and wascharged 
twelve francs. ‘The next day, for precisely the same 





dinner, it was twenty francs. Out of a feeling of 


curiosity, he dined there the third day, taking care to 
have just the same dinner. To his astonishment, the 
bill was tyenty-eight francs. Not able to contain his 
French passion, he called the master, and produced 
the three bills, asking him what he meant by it. The 
old fellow was rather taken aback at first, and the 
visitor, satisfied that no answer could be made, and, 
crowing over his triumph, said at last, “Well, sir, 
what excuse have you got?” “ Excuse, sir! oh, sir, 
it is not for me to excuse myself! I must, of course, 
suffer.” “Suffer! suffer what?” ‘“ Why, suffer for 
the loss, of course. All these bills should have been 
charged twenty-eight francs, but as the error has been 
made,” &c., &c. 
UNFORTUNATE COMPARISON. 

A lady entered a shop and expressed a desire to see 
some wool delaines. e clerk, with elegant address, 
showed hera variety of pieces of fine texture and 
choice colouring. 

After tossing and examining them to her heart's 
content, she remarked : 

“The goods are part cotton, sir.” 

“My dear madam,” returned the clerk, “these 

are as free from cotton as your breast is—(the 
lady starts) free from guile,” he added. 


Powper Wirnout Bati.—Dr. Goodall, of Eton, 
about the same time that he was made Provost of 
Eton, received also a Stall at Windsor. A young 
lady, whilst congratulating him on his elevation, and 
requesting him to give a ball during the vacation, 
happened to touch his wig with her fau, and caused 
the powder to fly about; upon which the doctor ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My dear, you see you can get the powder 
out of the cannon, but not the ball.” 

A BRILLIANT IDEA—MARRIAGE A LA MODE. 

Bridesmaid (to Bridegroom): “Oh dear Mr. Fitz- 
doodle! Such bad news! How will I break it to 

The bride has been taken ill and cannot come 
down.” 
Fitzdoodle: “Ah! too bad—aw—must say—very 
sorry—what’s a fellow todo? I'm all dressed you 
see—and let's see—couldn’t you owder a new bwide?” 


Tue Pics axp THE Sttver Spoon.—The Earl 
of P—— kept anumber of swine at his seat in Wilt- 
shire, and crossing the yard one day he was surprised 
to see the pigs gathered round one trough, and mak- 
ing a great noise. Curiosity prompted him to seo 
what was the cause, and on looking into the trough 
he perceived a large silver spoon. A servant came 
out, and began to abuse the pigs for crying so. 
“Well they may,” said his lordship, ‘when they 
have got but one silver spoon among them all.” 


' Rosa R——, a Scotch lady, gave her servant very 
particular instructions regarding visitors, explaining, 
that they were to be shown into the drawing-room, 
and used the Scotticism, “ Carry any ladies that call 
upstairs.” On the arrival of the first visitors, Donald 
was eager toshow his strict attention to the mistress’s 
orders. Two ladies came together, and Donald, 
seizing one in his arms, said to the other, “ Bide ye 
there till I come for ye,” and, in spite of her struggles 
and remonstrauces, ushered the terrified visitor into 
his migstress’s presence in this unwonted fashion. 

A Fortunate Exrepient.—A_ genileman of 
Trinity College, travelling through France, was an- 
noyed at the slowness of the pace, and, wishing to 
urge jthe postilion to greater speed, tried his bad 
French until he was out of patience. At last it oc- 
curred to him that if he was not understood, he might 
at least frighten the fellow by using some high- 
sounding words, and he roared into the ears of the 
postilion: “Westmoreland, Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, Durham!” which the fellow mistaking for 
some dreadful threat, had the desired effect, and in- 
duced him to increase his speed. 


A GREEN one, who had a great desire to possess a 
goose alive, set off toa ueighbouring town, resolved 
to buy one, and fatten it for himself. Having made 
a bargain, he was returning home when he was met 
by a waggish friend, to whom he showed his pur- 
chase. * Why,” said his friend to him, on secing the 
goose, “they've given you no giblets with him; 
you have been cheated.” The smiling countenance 
of the green one was turned to dismay; he reflected 
for a moment, then turned back, and actually walked 
a distance of two miles, to ask the market-woman for 
the giblets of the live goose. 


A Queer ExpReEssioN.—Joe Grimaldi was one of 
the most remarkable grimacers, not excepting the 
celebrated Clarke of Charles’ time, who deceived his 
own surgeon as to his identity. Grimaldi has been 
known to ws? the house in a roar by the varieties of 
expression of his face during a pretended admiration 
of the moon. He was once hissed at Sadler's Wells, 
after singing his celebrated comic song of “ Tippity- 
wichet,” and he appealed to the audience. ‘“ He had 


nodded,” he said, “frowned, sneezed, choked, gaped. 








cried, grinned, grimaced, and hiccoughed; he had 
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done all that could be done by brow, chin, cheeks, 
eyes, nose, and mouth, and what more did they 
want ?”—"“ Why, we want,” yawned a languid voice 
from the pit, “ we want a new feature.” 

WHAT Is IT? 

“Mary,” said a wise and witty old lady, the other 
day to her grand-daughter, “what do you call that 
ugly buuch that hangs down behind your head ?” 

prin! grandmother, everybody knows, it is a 


“A waterfall, indeed!” rejoined the old lady, “it 
Jooks for all the world like a slide.” 


Earux.—Lord Palmerston used to tell this anec- 
dote of himself. “When I was a young man the 
Puke of Wellington made an appointment with me at 
half-past seven in the morning, and some one asked 
me, ‘Why Palmerston, how will you keep that en- 
gagement?’ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘of course the easiest thing 
jn the world. I shall keep it the last thing before I 
go to bed.’” 

CuanGoine Harts.—Barry the painter was with 
Nolleken at Rome in 1760, and they were extremely | 
intimate. took the liberty one time, when they 
were about to leave the English coffee-house, to ex- 
change hats with him. Barry's was edged with lace, 
and Nolleken’s was a very shabby plain one. Upon 
his returning the hat the next morning, he was asked 
by Nollekens why he left him his gold-laced hat. 
“Why,'to tell you the truth, my dear Joey,” answered 
Barry, “I fully expected aaunaibation last night; and 
Teas ii.Sars ben io wn by my laced hat.” ‘Nolle- 
kens used to relate the story, adding, “It’s what the 
Old Bailey people would call a true bill ’gainst Jem.” 

Very Lixe Eacu Orner.—It appears that there 
were two persons of the name of Dr. John Thomas, 
not easily to be distinguished; ‘for somebody (says 
Bishop Newton) was speaking of Dr. Thomas, when 
it was asked, “ Which Dr. Thomas-do you mean ?” 
“Dr. John Thomas.” “They are both named John.” 
“Dr. Thomas who has a living in the city.” “They 
have both livings in the city.” “Dr. Thomas who 
is chaplain to the king.” “ They are both chaplains 
to the king.” “Dr. Thomas who is a very good 
preacher.” “They are both good preachers.” “Dr. 
Thomas who aquints.” ‘They both squint.” They 
were afterwards both bishops. 

Joun Smrrn, Jn.—Among the late votaries at the 
altar of Hymen in this city, says the Portsmouth 
Chronicle, was @ young man, by occupation a car- 
penter, rejoicing in the same name as his father, and 
therefore ‘compelled to use the affix Jr., to prevent 
confusion from similarity of names. It being one of 
the three occasions which come to nearly all in this 
world for their names to appear in print, his marriage 
was duly ebronicled» His little brether perused the 
paper and read the marriage over and over, but the 
Jr. was an insurmountable obstacle to his under- 
standing. After long study, light dawned upon him. 
“I know now,” said he, “John Smith, Jr.—that’s 
John Smith, Joiner.” 

PreopLe talk about making a clean sweep. Can 
they make a sweep clean ?—. i 

A PARDONABLE MISTAKE. 

Dr. Smiler: “By the by, I must congratulate 
you, Lady Jane. Of course you have heard that 
your nephew, George, has just got his first——” 

Jane: “His first! Gracious heavens! I 
didn’t even know the bey was married!” 

Dr. Smiler: “He! he! he! Your ladyship mis- 
understands me. I allude to his recent success at 


APPROPRIATE ORNAMENT.—The other day we ob- 
served a dress trimmed with artificial bunches of hops 
in a draper’s window. Of course, the hops were in- 
tended for the ball.—Puneh. 

Max Mu.ier to Nore.—Different nations have 
different modes of expression. For instance, in 
China a Mandarin would never think of saying he 
did not care a button about it.— Punch. 

A VISIT OF DUTY. 

Miss ——; Grandpapa, how are your eyes, to 
day?” 

Grandpa: Well, my dear, I can’t see anything yet, 
with them, but the docter says Iam much better; so 
T suppose I am if he says so! , 

Wuat a Bore!—li is said that there is to be 
another tunnel under the Thames, and that will be at’ 
Deptford. It may well..be a Debt-ford, for the firat 
ove never paid its way.— } 

Goop News ror Exerar roa ey Me 
doubt, greatly delight the n olists to learn that 
Earl Russell once agai Srektod the prin- 
ciple that a black man is as good asa white man, , 
and a is deal better. In deference to the obvious 
wish of the 


the Prime Minister has decided that no further steps 
need be taken to rescue the Abyssinian prisoners. His 
lordship is evidently anxious to blacken himself as 
“— as possible out of regard for the negropholists. 
— fun. 

Goop News ror Exerer Hatt,—It is reported 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer intends to {re- 
move all duties from w(h)ine.—Fux. 

FASHIONABLE News.—The Earl of Cork is to be 
Master of the Buckhounds, and arrangements lhave 
been accordingly made to teach those sagacious 
animals to draw coverts with cork-screws.—/un. 

Gi a Bopy.—General Grant, in his report on the 
last year of the American campaign, says that General 
Butler was of no more use to him than if he had been 
“in a bottle strongly corked.” Well, any butler 


bottle have been with such a very bad body !—Fun. 

A Oxxan Sweer.—“ In anticipation of the opening 
of Parliament,” says a contemporary, “the House of 
Lords ‘is undergoing a thorough cleansing.” Why 
don’t they wait till the Lords assemble, when a little 
cleansing might be effected to some purpose ; indeed, 
a clean sweep of the.whole affair, according to Mr. 
Bright, might prove advantageous.— Fun. 


THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 


Tne Head is stately, calm, and wise, 
And bears a princely part; 

And down below, in secret, lies 
The warm, impulsive heart. 


The lordly Head that sits above, 
The Heart that beats below, 

Their several office plainly prove, 
Their true relation show. 


The Heart erect, serene, and cool, 
Endowed with Reason’s art, 

Was set aloft to guide and rule 
The throbbing, wayward Heart. 


And from the Head, as from the higher, 
Comes gll-directing thought ; 
And in the Heart’s transforming fire, 
All noble deeds are wrought. 
Yet each is best when both unite 
To make the man complete— 
What were the heat without the light ? 
The light without the heat? 
J. G. 8. 





GEMS. 


Tue world is seldom unthankful, if we know how, 
in the proper way, to do it service. 

EVERYWHERE endeavour to be useful, and every- 
where you are at home. 

ELoquence.—True eloquence consists in saying all 
that is necessary, and nothing but what is necessary. 

WHATEVER you dislike in another person, take care 
to correct in yourself by the gentle reproof of a bitter 
practice. 

Timer has delicate little ways, but the sharpest cor- 
nered pebble, after all becomes smooth and blunt therein 
at last. 

PLEASURE is to woman what the sun is to flowers; 
if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes, and it 
improves; if immoderately it withers, it deteriorates, 
and it destroys. 

A cLEAR stream reflects all objects that are upon 
its shore, but is unsullied by them. So it should be 
with our hearta—they should show the effect of all 
objects, and yet remain utharmed by any. 

Tere are two lives to each of us, gliding on at the 
same time, scarcely comnected with each other—the 
life of our actions—the life of our minds; the external 
and the inward history ; the movements of the frame 
—the deep and ever restless workings of the heart! 
They who have loved know that there is a diary of 
the affections, which we might keep for years without 


‘having occasion even to touch upon the exterior sur- 


face of life, our busy occupations, the mechanical pro- 
gress of our existence, yet by the last we are judged 
——the first is never known. 





Tue NarionaL ProvixciaL BANK oF ENGLAND, 
which was established in 1834, has now opened 
its new banking house, occupying the site of the 
Flower-Pot Inn, st the corner of Threadneedle Street 
and Bishopsgate Street. A branch has also been 
Limge Be “Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. The num- 
ber olders in this establishment is about 
1,700. Ithasa subscribed capital of £2,100,000, a 
paid-wp’ capital of £1,080,000, and a reserve fund of 





Exeter Hall party that coloured people 
should be allowed todo as they like with white talks, 


£225.452 68.24. “The lat division of profits was at 


knows that wine that is corked is not of much value’ 
“at any time, but how utterly useless would this corked 


the rate of 28 per cent per annum. This bank has 
124 branches in England and Wales, but before it 
could open a London office it has been obliged to defer 
to the laws enacted with a view to preserve to the 
Bank of England a monopoly of the note issues for 
sixty-five miles round London, and surrender its 
issue of notes. The amount of tlris issue, as fixed by 
law, is £442,371, and its cessation will necessitate a 
supplemental issue of notes by the Bauk of England to 
the extent of two-thirds of this amount. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

IreMs worTH CoMMITIING to Memony.—A bit of 
glue dissolved in skim milk and water will restore eld 
crape. Half a cranberry bound on a corn will soon 
kill it. An inkstand was turned over upon a white 
tablecloth, a servant threw over it a mixture of salt 
and pepper plentifully, and all traces of it disappeared. 
Picture frames and glasses are preserved from flies 
Ah agen them with a brush dipped into a mixture 

le by boiling three or four onions in a pint of 
water. 

Tue Sitent Coau Scutrie.—Mr. John Murray, of 
Whitehall Place, suggests, for the annoyance caused 
to invalids by the act of putting coals on the fire, a 
very simple remedy. It consists in wrapping the 
coals in paper bags, and placing them quietly on the 
fire with the hand, when the bags quickly ignite, 
and leave the coals to be distributed noiselessly over 
tue fire. Bags of the required size, holding from 
three to five pounds of coal, may be purchased for a 
mere trifle. The inventor says he has for many years 
tried this plan with complete success, in the houses of 
himself and friends. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A HORSE-sHOW on a grand gcale is to take place iv 
Paris in April. 

MihNEss OF THE WEATIER IN) ExGLAnp.— 
Currant trees and peas are in full bud at unbridge 
Wells. 

THERE were no fewer than one hundred and tw® 
piosecutions of the press in berlin durivg the past 
year. 

Insects have lately been found in ice caves having 
no communication with the outer air. ‘They are appa- 
rently a kind of caddis fly. 

Tue wire and principal materials for the new 
Atlantic cable are being manufactured in Birmiug- 
ham. ~ 

Dr. Livincstone has been presented with 6,450 
roubles (£635) by the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in aid of his projected explorations of 
Africa. 4 
Mr. Newsome has been exhibiting a new method 
of horse-breaking before the Prince of Wales, which 
is said to be a great improvement on Rarey's 
system. 

Tue Emperor is delighted with the gift of the 
Emperor of Morocco of six Arab horses. He has 
since ridden them ia the Champs Elysées—one at a 
time, of course—not the Courier of St. Petersburg 
style, a da Ducrow. 

MIsraturRE Raitway.—A railway line four furloug® 
—half a mile—long willjbe sought for in the ensuing 
session of Parliament. It is the line connecting the 
Cork and Youghal with the Great Southern and 
Western Railway at Cork. 

AccorpiNG to Professor Franklin's analysis, the 
water = by the Thames Companies, the New 
River, and the East London Companies, shows a 
“marked increase in the total amouut of solid im- 
purity.” 

Huntine Hounps.—There are 118 packs’ of 
hounds which hunt the English counties every week ; 
they comprise four packs of stag-hounds, and consist 
of her Majesty's, Baron Rothschild’s, Sir C. Covstable’s, 
and the Surrey. There are ninety-five packs of 
harriers. 

TueEREareat the present moment forty-three reign- 
ing sovereigns in Europe. Of that number ten belovg 
to the Roman Catholic religion, but one isexcommuui- 
catéd; thirty are Protestants, one is of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and one a Mahomedan; the forty- 
third is the Pope. 

CoNSIDERABLE alarm has been excited at West 
Tilbury, by the proposal to plant a powder magaziuy 
opposite to it, about three hundred yards from the 

ore, After some opposition from the inhabitants, 
the magistrates’ licence was granted on the condition 
that the magazine should always be moored so as to 
float at low water. Tho greatest quantity to be stured 





| at one time is stated to be fifty tons. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Y. X. B. Z—A mastiff puppy may be obtained of any re- 
spectable dog-fancier. The fraternity is too numerous for 
us to point to any one in particular. 
you who understands the animal, in which case you may 
not be cheated. 

Hewena P., a Jewess, wishes to correspond matrimonially 
with a respectable tradesman of her own faith. Is twenty- 
two years of age, 5ft. 3in.in height, of fair complexion, 
has dark.eyes and hair, is considered pretty, very fond of 
home, and would make a most domesticated wife. 

Ciara Rosa would like to meet with a young man with a 
view to matrimony. She is nineteen years of age, with 
brown hair and hazel eyes, is considered good looking, and 
is5 ft. 3in.in height; has no money, but is domesticated, 
and would make a steady young tradesman an industrious 
wife. 

R. C. B, who is twenty-eight years of age, black hair and 
whiskers, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, the son of a tradesman, re- 
spectably connected, who contemplates shortly going into 
business for himself, would be happy to correspond with 
any eligible lady about his own age, with a view to matri- 
mony, 

FRANK would like to correspond matrimonially and ex- 
changecartes with a young lady from eighteen to twenty years 
of age, fair, and of a cheerful disposition, if musical preferred. 
Is twenty-four years of age, dark complexion, with brown 
hair and eyes, considered good looking, and has a moderate 
inceme. 

Frora and Auice would like to correspond matrimonially 
with two gentiemen in respectable positions, and moretthan 
twenty-five years of age. “Flora” is twenty, of medium 
height, dark, wavy hair, and langhing black eyes. “ Alice” 
is nineteen, tall, ladylike, with fair hair and blue eyes. Both 
are very amiable and fond of home. 

Lorarwe.—The success of a young man in any of ourcolo- 
nies depends chiefly upon his health, energy, and abilities. 
A tradesman, artizan, labourer, or farmer's chance of success 
would be infinitely superior to that of a clerk or professional 
man. Blood and sineware wanted in the colonies. 

O. O. O., who has just turned twenty-three, is 5 ft. 10 in. 
in height, rather dark, with" black curly hair, slight mous- 
tache, and can boast of a good and lively disposition, would 
be pleased to correspond with a young lady not over twenty- 
three, nor very fair (a farmer's daughter preferred). Cartes 
to be exchanged. “0. 0.0.” holds a Government appoint- 
ment. 

Bornenep Jaxr.—In the e¥ent of a man dying intestate, 
leaving three daughters, the eldest daughter cannot claim 
the whole of his property; it is equally divided. A will 
properly witnessed ts a legal document, although not made 
by a lawyer. Most legal instruments require a Government 
stamp; but in this particular instance you had better con- 
sult a solicitor. 


Ira is anxious to correspond with a middle-aged man, 
with a view to matrimony. She is twenty-five years of age,, 
with brown hair and hazel eyes, and is 5 ft. 6 in. in height; 
has no money, but is domesticated. She is no lover of plea- 
sure. Her greatest happiness is in her home, and woulhi 
make @ steady and affectionate man a true and loving 
wife. 

An Usmarrrep One should geta wife with all speed, in 
which event he would scarcely desire to be informed whe- 
ther washed or unwashed Blankets were the most whole- 
some. Has “The Unmarried One” never heard that 
cleanliness is next to Godliness? If our correspondent ob- 
jects to sleep in new blankets upon principle, surely he 
knows the memedy—get them washed before using them. 

C. Cuanpier and H. Ovrram wish to correspond with two 
young ladies, who must be tall and beautiful, possessing 
large fortunes. “H. Outram" is 6ft. 4in. in height, very 
good locking, an excellent temper and good position. “C, 
Chandler,” is rather short and stout, also very good looking, 
possessing a very good temper and position. Both willing 
to exchange cartes. 

Pansy encloses @ lock of her hair, and desires our opinion. 
Ex pede lierculem. Indeed, it would have been easier to judge 
of Hercules by his foot, or a house from a single, brick, than 
a lady's hair by a glance at a lock. All we can say is that, 
with some complexions and features, it might look pretty 
and becoming. The handwriting is clear and ladylike. 
* Pansy” has been correctly informed, On Candlemas Day 
(Feb. 2nd), it has from old, been the custom to remove the 
Christmas holly, mistletoe, and ivy used for decorative pur- 
poses. ‘The history or legend of Candlemas is interesting. 
The festival of the Purification of the Virgin called “ Candle- 
mas "is of very early origin, and is still held as @ holiday 
in the Christian chureb. It is considered by some to bear 
relation to the Februation or purification of the people in 
Pagan Rome, which was celebrated at the same time of the 

70% The term Candlemas is derived from the Roman 

1olic custom of blessing a number of candles on thi, 


Take someperson with ; 





day, and distributing them among the people, who after- 
wards carried them lighted in procession. though at the 
Reformation thechief observances were given up in Eng- 
land, the custom of lighting churches with candles on this 
day was continued in some places, to the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. This festival has been designed to com- 
memorate the churching or purification of Mary, and the 
candle-bearing arose from what Simeon said when he took 
the infant Saviour in his arms, and declared he was alight to 
lighten the Gentiles. Hence appears to have arisen the 
custom of women carrying candles when they went to be, 
as it was called, churched after childbirth. 


J. B. O., who declares himself exposed to all the tempta- 
tions which beset a young gentleman on his entering into 
life, desires the attention of an amiable berg of the — 
sex. who would render this life a perfect | ise. 6 is 
twenty years of age, by no means bad looking, light-brown 
hair, bright ‘blue eyes, 5 ft.9 in. in height, and of a mild, 
placid temper, which nothing can rufile. 

Lucy and Next, two cousins, wish to lay their case be- 
fore our young gentlemen readers. “Lucy ” is twenty, fair, 
rather tall, and good luoking. “ Nelly ” is eighteen, tall, has 
dark hair and eyes, and considered pretty. They are well 
versed in domestic duties, and possess nothing but loving 
hearts to offer. They would prefer dark gentlemen. Cartes 
to be exchanged. 

Manta is twenty-one years of age, 5ft 2 in. in ht, 
with brown hair, laughing blue eyes, of a loving and 
tionate —~ rather good looking, and thoroughly do- 
mestic: would be happy to meet with a gentleman, with 
@ view to matrimony ; a farmer preferred. e need not be 
handsome, but tolerably good fooking, rather tall, and very 
affectionate. 

E. M., who is thoroughly domesticated,*very well edu- 
cated, of a cheerful dispositi is ninet years of age, 
and 6 ft. in height, has long curly hair of a chestnut hue, 
blue eyes, and a fair complexion, would like to correspond 
matrimonially wth a tall, dark jyoung gentleman of about 
four-and-twenty years of age, She is remarkably fond of 
music. Cartes exchanged. 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


To-day is dark with grief and care, 
To-morrow's Skies are bright and fair; 
To-day is filed with doubtful light, 
‘To-morrow’s sun shines always bright ; 
To-day with clouds and storms we cope, 
To-morrow weave the buds of hope ; 
To-day we walk the thorny ground, 
To-morrow roses bloom around; 
To-day we shed the bitter tear, 
To-morrow notes of joy we hear: 
To-day we wait, and work, and sigh, 
To-morrow rainbows gild the sky; 
To-day we sit in cheerless gloom, 
To-morrow flowers of beauty bleom. 
Thus ‘tis in life we slight to-day, 

And leave its pearls of gladness lay, 
Alas! too oft we find them gone, 


As each to-morrow passes on. P. 


Leeps is twenty-three years of age, fair complexioned 
with flaxen hair, blue eyes, and light whiskers, rather 
below the average height, and generally considered hand- 
some. He is of a generous, lively, and cheerful disposition, 
fond of music, intellectually and religiously inclined, and a 
lover of home. Further, “ Leeds" is well connected, and 
descended from a good family; but claims no merit on 
that score, for he thinks 

“ Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And nebie deeds than Nornian blood.” 
Offering the foregoing qualifications, “ Leeds" would like to 
correspond with a dark lady of some means, who is well 
educated, piously inclined, and of similar disposition. Beauty 
he does not sue for (for he knows that noble hearts beat 
often under a rough exterior), nor does he mind if the lady 
is an orphan. 

Lotta _plaintively writes to us as follows: “ Having ar- 
rived at the mature age of thirty-eight, I find myself left 
without a friend, having all my lifetime declined any offer 
of marriage for the sake of a relative of reserved habits, 
with whom I have resided. If any of your gentiemen readers 
are in want of a partner of steady but cheerful habits, 
passable in appearance, &c., please recommend ‘Lon- 
tina *. 

Jvustix, being born in London, of an English mother’ and 
a Scotch father, wishes to know whether he is an English- 
man or Scotchman. The latter, withoat doubt. Had “Justig” 
been bora in a stable, would he have deemed himself a 
horse? Children inherit their nationality from their father. 
At all events, let Justin content himself that he is a Briton; 
let us hope atrue one. The handwriting is bold, and the 
letters well formed; more practice will bring with it greater 
ease. 

T. L. C. wishes to correspond with a young lady, with a 
view to matrimony. He is tweaty-one years of age, 5 ft. 
6} in. in height, bas dark hair, blue eyes, of fair com- 
plexion, considered very good looking, and possessed of a 
good income. The lady must be 5 ft. 4 in. in beight, eighteen 
to twenty years of age, and must be of fair c exion, 
pretty, amiable, cheerful, loving, of good disposition, and 
possess & moderate ineome, 

Erne. Bassetr.—The situation of a nursery governess is 
not desirable for a young woman who has learned a trade 
The duties are rather more of a domestic than of an educa- 
tional character. Assuredly she would be expected to take 
the children out for a walk. Salary is very small. The 
length of time it would take to learn the millinery business 
in a first-class house would depend much upon the ability 
and industry of the apprentice. Having learned her trade, 
she would probably get 107. for the first year. To the last 
query, advertise in the Zimes. 


Marian and A ice are desirous of commencing correspon- 
dences with two young tradesmen, who must be tall and 
dark. “Marian”’ is of medium height, fair complexion, 
brown hair and hazel eyes, thoraughly domesticated, and 
rather inclined to ems nt ; is respectably connected, and 
would make a loving wife. “Alice” is also of medium 
height, a blonde, and respectably connected. Both have 
received @ liberal education, are fond of mucic, and would 
make kind and loving wives to young men of amiable and 





ne 
social itions. Lorrm Ciurtox, a friend of « Marian 
and “ e,” also desires our efforts'in her behalf. She j 
rather above the middle height, dark, of _ complerio, 
graceful, and considered amiable and good looking; helons! 
to the middle class fof society, and would make an inde 
trious and cheerful helpmate. 
Fiorence, —— ube, and [pa will be ha; 


cartes with thre: 
good family and Se ae 


age, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, blue eyes, fair compl 
hair, and graceful figure. “ Gertrude” is 5 ft. 5 in. in heighs, 
eighteen —— of age, aud will leave her carte to completa 
her description. “Ida” is nineteen gots of age, 5 ft. 2in, 
in height, very dark complexion, hair and eyes, Any 
tleman wishing to open Will be ex. 
a hata at, the. ctienes oO 

+ On reveal 

confidentially. m . _— 
A. B. C.—The Cinque Ports are as follows: Dover, Sani. 
wich, Hythe, Leos Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, and Se. 
ford. They were o zinally five in number, ‘as their nams 
imports, and were in former times bound to furnish to ths 
sovereign a certain number of ships of War in any eme;. 


gency, in return for Which their freemen wero styled 3 
Baer od € yled barons 


charter was granted }; 

illiam the Conque: in 1067. An officer was appointej 

over them, who was called the ‘Lord Warden of the Cingue 
Ports, and was also Constable of Dover Castle. 

Ernestine D. G., who is sweet seventeen, with large brii- 
liant black eyes, a clear skin, a good figure, and 2 little nose. 
which her friends call saucy, but which she considers a de. 

pug, having been cruelly jilted by a gentleman whom 
she believed ente: for her an ardent attachment, very 
properly and modestly returned his letters. The faithless 
swain, however, not having returrfed hers, asks our advice 
Que voulez vous, oiselle? Forget the shabby fellow at 
once, and rejoice at your lucky escape. Perhaps “Ernes- 
tine " is a little coquettish. At all events, there can be little 
doubt that she is not wanting in the o: of self-esteem 
for that the editorial eye can 
tharrstone walls. She desires, without even sending us 3 
carte, to know what we think of her looks. The handwriting 
is neat and ladylike. 


Communications RECEIVED -— 


GcrosEr would like extremely.to hear further from “(C 
S. W.,” and exchange cartes, &. 

Loneiy Lizzie, who is twenty years of age, a brunette, of 
the medium Ly would like to correspond matrimonially 
with “Fred A. G.” 

Rost would behappy to correspond with “Charles B., 
with a view to matrimony. Is seventeen years of age, and 
very domesticated. 

W. G. would be most happy to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “A. B. J. M,”- with a view to marriage. |: 
a years of tall, and of fair complexion. 

R. Y., who is eteen years of age, the son of an engi- 
neer and aban and having, therefore, good prospects 
offers himself to the acceptance of “ Maud,” with whom he 
will be most happy to exchange cartes. 

W. 8S. will be most py tocorrespond with “A. B.,” with 
a view to matrimony. Is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in 
height, and dark; the son of a physician, and will have 
a good income when of age. 

Karte ve Vere will be pleased to correspond with “P. C 
H.T.” Is twenty-three yeurs of age, of medium height, with 
brown eyes and hair, .very fond of music, an excellent 
housekeeper, and very r tab], ted 


4 


Lry 8. thinks she could accept 





“W.K." Is twenty years 

of age, 5ft. 1 in. in height, with dark aubura hair and blue 
eyes, and fair complexion; is duly qualified in domestic 
duties, and of respectable family. * 

Litty H. is disposed to accept the matrimonial offer of 
“W. BR.” Is ne of age, good tempered, domesti- 
cated, and considered good looking. An ex ge of caries 
is desired. : 

Mowtacve responds to Violet,”"—with whom he is anxious 
to exchange cartes—stating thathe is twenty-one years o! 
ago, is 5 ft. 8,im. in height, ‘dark brown hair and eyes, of 
gentlemanly appearance and refined tastes. 

F. B. would like to hear from and exchange cartes |with 
“Helena.” He is twenty-one years of age, tall, dark, ands 
steady young man, an upholsterer, of a very respectable 
family. 

Loo, an educated young lady, would willingly exchangs 
cartes with “Charles Henry G.;" he could then judge for 
himself as to personal beauty—that being, however, with 
. . = d ideration to beauty of the mind 





J 
Liry would be most happy to correspond with “ Michael 
Augustus K.," and would like to vo nes Re carte, accom- 


a 


panied by some explanation as reg Pp 
station in life. 5 

Water N. responds to “ Annie,” whose carte is solicited 
“Walter N.” is considered tolerably good looking, highly 
educated, of the age specified, and has a moderate compe- 


tence, a 

M. K. Z. offers himself to the acceptance of “Violet.” Is 
twenty-two years of age, tall, with dark hair and whiskers, 
and considered, rather good looking; is in good circutl- 
stances, haying an income of more than 200%, per annul 
and a comfortable home. A 

Negiy Gorvon would be happy to correspond with “ Dra- 
maticus."’ Is just twenty-two years of age, tall, ladylike 
and generally considepyed handsome, has received a plait 
English education, possesses a passionate taste for th’ 
stage, and is very respectably connected. 





and 
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